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MEANS SOLID COMFORT IN A MATTHEWS 


Have you ever noticed how level running the Matthews hull is at any speed? 





MATTHEWS METHOD OF SUN-HEAT INSULATION 
INSURES COOL CABINS DURING HOTTEST WEATHER 


Yachting is naturally a hot weather 
sport, but hot weather can mean 
plenty of discomfort if you have 
to sleep in the average hot, stuffy 
cabin after a boiling sun has beaten 
down on its roof all day. You es- 
cape all this in a Matthews because 
Matthews engineers insulate the 
cabin and deckhouse ceilings in a 
three-fold manner—by using dead- 
air space—plus a heat deflecting 
surface—plus a thick layer of 
effective insulating material. 


Tests have shown an inside tem- 
perature 12 to 15 degrees cooler 
than outside with this insulation. 


_ This is just one of the many 
features you get in a Matthews that 


make it the first choice of discrimi- 
nating yachtsmen everywhere. 

Among other features, most of 
them exclusive, are the Matthews 
“Dualock”, safest gas and ignition 
control; Matthews “Ultra-Silent”’ 
muffler; rubber exhaust lines; rub- 
ber mounted engines; cork engine 
room insulation; self-draining 
canopy; “full-floating” counter- 
balanced windows; double-insu- 
lated iceboxes; chromium plated 
bronze hardware; copper fuel 
tanks; tin-lined copper water tanks; 
special exhaust line ends—every- 
thing top quality from stem to stern 
and really put together with all the 
skill and experience of 49 years 
of quality designing and building. 





the privacy of two separate — 







Mc _ “38’s'— the Twin : 
Cabin has long been a favor- 
e family model because of 





cabins plus a long open cock- 
t to entertain a crowd and > 
e out in the sun and breez 
1e main cabin has four berths 
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“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews” STOCK CRUISERS sis 
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Albany—New York Marathon on Again 


ALTHOUGH the presence of the United 
States Fleet in the Hudson River from 
May Ist to 17th will prove a boon to New 
Yorkers, it has raised hob with the plans of 
the Middle Atlantic Outboard Association 
to hold its annual Albany to New York grind. 
First, it was decided to postpone the annual 
affair until next year because of an edict 
against racing in the vicinity of the fleet — 
and because, also, of the impossibility of 
racing after the Hudson River day boats go 
into action in mid-May. But then Com- 
modore William T. Crawford, Sr., of the 
M.A.0.A., announced that, on reconsidera- 
tion, the race would be run as usual but 
would finish short of the restricted area. 


> ee 
Eau Gallie Meets 


Commodore Guthrie Shaw, of Rye, N. Y., 
has been elected to head the Eau Gallie 
Yacht Club, of Eau Gallie, Fla., in succession 
to Commodore Stephen D. Baker. Before 
going out of commission for the summer 
the club appointed numerous committees. 


a 
Entries for Off Soundings Cruise 


With nearly two months to go at the time 
of writing, Edward Southworth, Secretary, 
reports thirty-two entries for the pre-Decora- 
tion Day cruise of the Off Soundings Club. 
Considering that nearly twenty of last year’s 
super-entry list of 72 boats perished in the 
hurricane, this isn’t bad going, and it is 
confidently expected that before the first 
gun fires off Sarahs Ledge this year’s list will 
build up to fifty entries. The yachts en- 
tered are: In Class A, Felisi, T. M. Russell, 
Jr.; Vagabond, Charles H. Cuno; Katrina, 
J. Reid Johnson; Aries, Warner R. Buxton; 
Nacyna, N. W. Pickering; Estrella, Edward 
S. Bradford, Jr.; Blackbird, Hubert M. 
Toppin; Friar Tuck, Ross Perkins; Shirley 
Too, Samuel B. Jones; Unnamed, Blunt 
White; Eagle Light, Edward Southworth; 
Kokosing III, Melvin D. Southworth; Lucky 
Star, R. O. H. Hill; Coquina, A. Clarke Bed- 
ford; Gosling, F. G. Towle; White Squall, 
Prescott B. Huntington; High C, Byron 
Hatfield; Meridian, Herman H. Wiegand; 
Dolphin, Robert B. "English, Jr.; Miss Jean, 
W.S. Finlay, Jr. Entries in Class B are Aria, 
George F. Hubbard; Cleon, Parmly Hanford; 
Nimrod II, Robert L. Hall; Little Dipper IT, 
William Bradford; Wagtail, Homer F. 


Pfeiffer; Lady Esther, D. D. P. Babbidge; 
Caronia IIT, A. F. Spare; May, F. P. Kinni- 
cutt; Poco, John M. Ford; Blimey II, 8. W. 
Cooper, and Sea Horse, J. Wilson Armstrong. 
The sole entry in Class C for class racing 
craft is Awashonks III, Mark 8. Hough. 


CALENDAR 
Sail 


May 6-7 — Roosevelt Plate Regatta, Classes ‘‘X” and 
oD” Dinghies, Essex Y. C., Essex, Conn 

May 28-29 — Fifth “om Spring * sen ‘Off Soundings 
Club, New London, Conn. 

May 30 — Casey Cup Race, New Bedford Y. C., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

June 3 — Cape May Challenge Cup Race, Brenton Reef 
Lightship — Cape May and Return. 

PS 10-11 — Cruiser Race-Rendezvous, Prices Bend and 
Return, Horseshoe Harbor Y. C., Larchmont, N. Y. 
June 15—Cape May Challenge Cup, Brenton Reef 

Lightship — Five Fathom Bank Lightship — Montauk 
Point, New York Y. C. 
es Ji — Intercollegiate Boat Races, Poughkeepsie, 


June 17 — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y. C 
June 18 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y. R. A., Key- 
port Harbor Boat Club, Keyport, N. J. 
> 23 — Yale-Harvard Boat Races, New London, 
on 
June 24 — Ocean Race from New London to Annapolis, 
Annapolis Y. C. 
June 24-25 — Regatta, Maryland Y. C., Baltimore, Md. 
ss oe Scotland Lightship Race, Richmond County 
C., Staten Island, N. Y. 
June 27 — One-Ton Cup Races, Hanké, Norway. 
July 4— Trans-Pacific Ocean Race, San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 
July 4— Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. Regatta, Island Heights 
Y. C., Island Heights, N. J 
Jul ly 8 — City iaiend Sinattord Shoal ‘‘Week-Ender” 
Tuising Race, City Island Y. C. 
July 9— Lady Alice Trophy a. R.B.Y.R.A., Rich- 
mond Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y 
Jul “A 9-15 — Eastern Y. C. Cruise: Marblehead, Cape 
oe Canal, Marion, Edgartown, Nantucket, Vineyard 
Haven, Padanaram. 
July 15 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
Detroit, Mich. 
July 15-22 — Larchmont Race Week, Larchmont, N. Y. 
July 16— Scandinavian Gold Cup, Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C., Helsingfors, Finland. 
Jul ly 21-30 — Block Island-Northeast Harbor Cruise, 
ruising Club of America. 
July 22 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 
July 23 — rae Egg Lightship Race, Princess Bay Y. C., 
Staten Island, N 
July 24— Freeman Cup Race, Sodus Bay-Burlington 
Bay, Lake Y.R.A. 
July 24-26 — Roosevelt Bowl for 30-Square-Metres, 
Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
ap 27-29 — Annual Regatta, Lake Y.R.A., Hamilton, 


se 28-30 — Sixteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
Y. C., Edgartown, Mass. 

J uly 29-30 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, West Harps- 
well, Mere eo, Me. 

July 30— Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

July 30 — Race "Around Martha’ s Vineyard, Edgartown 

, Edgartown, Mass. 

July 30—August 3— Quincy Bay Race Week: Quincy 
Bay Y. C., Two Days; Wollaston Y. C., Two Days; 
Squantum Y. C., One Day, Quincy Bay, Mass. 

August 1-3— Races for the George Cup, Six-Metre 
yachts, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

—— 3-5 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 5 — Fastnet Race, R.O.R.C., Cowes, England. 

August 5- Ses ey Regatta, Nantucket Y. C., Nan- 
tucket, Mas: 

— 5- 12 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


ass. 

August 6 — Nantucket Sound Lightships Long Distance 
Race, Nantucket Y. C., Nantucket, Mass 

August 7— ~9 — Forty-sixth Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake 
Y. A., Put-In-Bay, Ohio 

August 11-13 — Gibson Island-Oxford Race; Chesapeake 
Bay Y. C. and Tred Avon Y. C. Regatta, Oxford, Md. 

August 12— Fire Island ew Race, Richmond 
County Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y 

August 14 — Seawanhaka Cup, Royal Northern Y. C. 
vs. Royal Norwegian Y. C., Firth of Clyde, Scotland. 

August 14 — Ladies’ Plate Race, Eastern Y. C., Marble- 
head, Mass. 

August 18-20 — Annual Cruise, Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. to 
Beach Haven, Little Egg Harbor Y. C. 

August 19 — Boston-Halifax Ocean Race, Boston Y. C. 
= Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, Marblehead, 


August ‘19 — Cornfield Lightship, New Haven Dumping 
Ground Light, Stratford Shoal, Eaton Neck Fairway 
Buoy Long Distance Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 19-20 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Portland 
and Falmouth Foreside, Me. 

August 20-26 — Sheridan Shore Race Week, Wilmette 
Harbor, Ill. 

August 21-25 — Inland Lake Y. A. Regatta, Lake Min- 
netonka, Minn. 

—— 26 — Monhegan Race, Portland Y. C., Portland, 

e. 


August 26-27 — Atlantic Coast Canoe Championships, 
Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 

August 27— Manasquan Inlet— Scotland Lightship 
Ocean Race for Keel Boats and for Centerboarders, 
Bay Head Y. C., Bay Head, N. J 

August 27 — Lady Alice ont Ta "Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
Monmouth B. C., Red Bank, N. J. 

September 1— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
Stamford, Conn. 

September 3 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 

incess Bay Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y am 
ibson 


September 4— Symington Memorial Series, 
Island Y. C. 
September 8—10 — Comet Class Nationals, Oxford, Md. 
Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 
May 20 — American; 27, Riverside. 
June 3 — Knickerbocker; 10, Seawanhaka Corinthian; 
17, Larchmont; 24, Manhasset Bay. 

July 1— New Rochelle; 3, American; 4, Larchmont; 8, 
Indian pag 15 and 22, Larchmont; 29, Stamford. 
August 5 — Manhasset Bay: 12, Huguenot; 19, New 

ork Athletic; 26, Port Washington. 


rarer 2 — Seawanhaka Corinthian; 4, Larchmont; 
9, Indian Harbor; 16, Horsehoe Harbor; 23, Open. 


Star Class 


June 24-28 — Noroton Race Week for John Taylor Arms 
Trophy, Noroton, Conn. 

July 22-23— J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
peake Bay, Gibson Island, Md. 

July 29-30 — Michigan State Championship, Port Huron, 
Michigan. 

August 4-5— John Charles Thomas Trophy Series, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md 

~ ust 5-6 — Interlake Yachting Association Champion- 

ship, Put-In-Bay. 

August 5-13 — Holland Week, International Regatta on 
Zuyderzee and Loosdrecht Lakes, near Amsterdam. 

— 8-12 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 


Pine} 10-12 — Central New York Y.R.A. Regatta, 
Lake Canandaigua. 

August 11-13 — Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham John- 
son Memorial aw Series, Chesapeake Bay Yacht 
Club, Oxford, Md. 

— 13-16 — Great Lakes Championship, Vermilion, 
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August 17-19 — Twelfth District Championship, Otsego 
Lake, Cooperstown, N. 

August 19-24 — Silver Star Championship of United 
neo Golden Gate Exposition, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. 

August 20-26 — World Championship (tentative), Kiel, 
Germany. 

August 20-26 — Races for voles Trophy, Sheridan 
Shore Y. C., Wilmette Harbor, [ 

September 2-4 — Eleventh esky Jersey a8 Chal- 
lenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, 


Power 


May 14 — Albany to New York Outboard Marathon. 

May 30--Race Around , os ae Island for Auerbach 
Trophy, Atlantic City, N 

June 18—U. &. ag Squadrons Parade, World’s 
Fair, Flushing Bay, N. 

June 24-25 — Maryland Y. Cc. Regatta, Baltimore, Md. 

June 25 — Scotland Lightship Race, Princess Bay Y. C., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

—* 15 — Navigation Race, Portland Y. C., Portland, 


July 23 = Captain —, Race, 


Y. C., Staten Island, N 

Aug. 3-5 — Miles River Y. % St. Michaels, Md. 

August 19-20— Eastern Divisional Outboard Champion- 
ships, Red Bank, N. J. 


—— 20 — Triangular Race, Keyport Y. C., Keyport, 


Richmond County 


September 9-11 — National Outboard Championships, 
orld’s Fair, San Francisco. 





Corrected Correction 


According to the very latest correction, 
the Recording Secretary of the Harlem 
Yacht Club is not John Brophy, as stated in 
the March issue, but Thomas A. Guy. They 
had a destructive fire at Harlem a few weeks 
ago in which many valuable records were 
burned. The club is responding valiantly to 
the demands made upon it by the fiery 
demon, and if it should turn out that we have 
made any further errors we’ll be glad to 
codperate by correcting them from month 
to month. 
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“We'll live afloat like millionaires” 


“Honey,” said I, “how’d you like to spend the summer on the 
water?” “Qh Bill, I’d love it!” gasped Mary, “but the apartment .. .” 
“Listen, Bright Eyes, the city’ll be swarming with summer visitors. We 
sublet the apartment and save three months’ rent and the maid’s wages.” 
“Ah!” said Mary. “The figures in this Elco folder,” I continued, “show 
that the annual upkeep of the Marinette 30, for instance, is only $450 
including stora,e, insurance, maintenance, gas ... everything! We can 
save enough for a whole year’s upkeep on an Elco cruiser by spending 
the summer cruising. I can commute from nearby anchorages. What do 
you think of.that?” “Sheer genius!” stated Mary. 

















Custom Cruisette 34, From $6,675. 


“Will we have to sort of camp out?” asked Mary. “Not a bit of it,” I told her. “Elco 
cruisers are famous for being really ‘livable.’ Take the Cruisette 34 here. She’ll sleep 
six people and she’s plenty roomy. Why, the deck cabin’s as big as a room and closes 
in completely with screens or glass at night.”” Mary looked over my shoulder, “What 
interests me is the galley—it’s a beauty—with a big cork-lined refrigerator and six foot 
headroom. And look at those berths—full length and full width. Plenty of hanging 
closet, drawer and locker room, too, for all our clothes.” “She’s a peach,” I agreed, 
“and with Elco’s round-bottom hull she’s as seaworthy as they come. Elco’s Sound 
Proofing and patented ‘Vibrationless Power’ double the comfort of cruising, too.” 





Ginge® 


“Or if we want a smaller boat, there’s the 3 
Marinette 30. Speeds up to 21 m.p.h.... sleeps 
up to five people... two separate cabins... 
six foot headroom forward ... big open cock- 
pit aft. In fact, Mary, she’s got Elco quality in 
a simplified design that keeps cost and upkeep 
down. I like her trim lines, too.” “Oh Bill, I 
can hardly wait,” said Mary, “we'll live afloat 
like millionaires—and think of the fun we’ll 
have entertaining.” “Come on then, let’s put 
an ad in the paper about the apartment and go 
give these Elcos the once over!” 











Custom Marinette 30. From $4,150. 


See the new Elcos on display at Port Elco, 
or write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom Pp Oo RT E L Cc oO (at Park Ave.) N.Y.C. 
Ko EO * 

THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— County Causeway, Miami 
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OMMODORE DEBEVOISE, of the Mere 
Point Yacht Club, Me., whose new cruiser 
Eight Bells recently was described in Yacut- 
ING, is, according to A. G. Baker, of Spring- 
field, Mass., ‘‘the bosun tight and the mid- 
shipmite and the crew of the captain’s gig” 
around there. . . . Mr. Baker writes: 

‘“‘His summer mansion is headquarters for 
yachting in that locality. The Debevoise float 
is at the disposal of visiting yachtsmen. . . . 

“A stranger to those waters sailed into the 
little bay, made fast to the float, visited the 
Debevoise house (which he took for the 
clubhouse)... . 

“He helped himself liberally to cigars, 
made himself completely at home, marvelling 
at the comfort and facilities of the elaborate 
menage. . . 

“When Commodore Debevoise came in, he 
didn’t disillusion his visitor who didn’t dis- 
cover his mistake until years later... . 
Then he remarked, ‘I always wondered how 
you could maintain such an establishment on 
dues of a dollar a year!’”’ 


J. S. Drummond, of Nippon Kokusan 
Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha, Heijo Chosen, 
Japan, sends me a cutting from The Osaka 
Mainichi anent a solo navigator, one Vin- 
cento Sorentino, who is referred to as a 
famous Italian adventurer on his way around 
the world in his 25-foot boat... . 

“Although the yacht is made of wood, it is 
constructed in a manner so that it will never 
overturn even in the worst of storms... . 
The boat has a kitchen, cabin and library. 
. . . It is impossible to be shipwrecked or get 
lost insuch a yacht, it is learned. . . .”’ 

“How about seasick?” inquires Mr. 
Drummond practically. .. . 


A prominent dealer sent an order to 
Yacuttne’s Book Department for Captain 
Warwick M. Tompkins’ ‘Offshore Naviga- 
tor,’’ worded as follows: 


ARE YOu REALLY 





jo) -~ 


1 — ‘‘Offshore Navigation’: Simplified 
instructions for use of sexton at sea giving 
methods for star, moon and sun sights. . . .” 


Catherine Brace, of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., who is a sister of Mrs. 
Ahto Walter, concludes that it’s a small 
world because, she says, news has just come 
to her via the Barrel Post Office box in the 
Galapagos that when her brother-in-law and 
his wife dropped anchor at Floreana Island 
last January 14th, bound around the sphere 
in his ketch Ahto, who should come sailing in 
to join them but their good friend Sterling 
Hayden, bound for Tahiti in William A. 
Robinson’s brigantine Florence Robinson. 

The result of this chance meeting was a 





decision to race the 3000-mile stretch to 
Nuka Hiva in the Marquesas — and the out- 
come of that affair remains a secret until the 
next mail boat... . 

Aboard the Robinson were three young 
Bostonians: Lawrence O’Toole, an artist; 
Eddie Ruggles, a cartoonist; Arthur Hansen, 
photographer of the Boston Herald. 

They didn’t refer to any race from the 
Galapagos with the Walters when they re- 
turned home the other day but said they’d 
weathered a hurricane and had had a fire at 
sea. 

In Tahiti, they encountered an ex-waiter 
from the Bronx who was living there with his 
wife for $20 a month. The couple, they said, 
had a grass house, several servants and 
abundance to eat and drink... . 

What — no yacht? 


“Dear Sir,’”’ writes Miss Clara Wagner of 
Harrisburg, Penna., ‘‘I would like to have 
one of your 1939-1940 Sears & Roebuck 
Catalog Book. 

“T thank you.” 

Sorry, Clara, it’s a little out of my line. 
But I know a gal who reached for a Star and 
settled for a Comet. Maybe you’d be satis- 
fied with a log book. 


Before the St. Petersburg-Havana Race, 
“Harky” Edwards looked so forlorn and 
worried that his friends were much con- 
cerned about him and one of them finally 
asked him what the trouble was. 

“Blast this race, anyhow,’ complained 
“Harky” — “‘if I lose it I get the blame and 
if I win it Sparkman & Stephens get the 
eredit. .. .” 


‘‘Whereas you tell Collier’s that one cannot 
shoot the stars at midnight — well, you’re 
all wrong (this time),’’ writes Cap’n Bill 
McCoy of Palm Beach. . . . 

“For I have often used the moon horizon 
— as taught by Admiral W. B. Fletcher and 
the late Admiral William 8. Sims. . . .” 

All right, brother. But L. N., of Brooklyn, 
who discovered the magazine yarn, didn’t 
say anything about there being a moon — 
and I didn’t read the story myself... . 

To heighten my embarrassment, a com- 
munication from ‘Spun Yarn” to me says, 
caustically : 

““May I suggest that in future you leave 
navigational matters to me, thus sparing 
your own blushes and resting content in the 
knowledge that where boners are to be pulled 
I’m the man who can always be depended on 
to pull ’em?”’ 


Cap’n Bill says that the way Irving John- 
son managed to time his arrival so nicely at 
Gloucester at the end of his last voyage (he 
left at four bells in the afternoon watch and 
tied up there again exactly 18 months later 
to a second) was by heaving to for several 
hours off Cape Ann... . 


Avery E. Lambert, of the Departments of 
Anatomy, Histology, Embryology and Neu- 
roanatomy, State University of Iowa, dis- 
putes the contention of Sturgis C. Rice of 
Plainville, Mass., who said here last month 
that the Thomas W. Lawson did not crack up 
on her first voyage under sail. . . . 


YACHTING 


According to Mr. Lambert, the Lawson’s 


maiden voyage was from Waldoboro, Me., — 


where she was built, to Boston, “but for some 
reason she kept edging off her course... . 
and struck on the edge of George’s Bank. . . 





“‘ All her masts went by the board. Eventu- 
ally she was floated, towed to Quincy where 
she was repaired... . 

“‘T would like to call Mr. Rice’s attention 
to the fact,”’ declares Mr. Lambert, “that 
this was the Lawson’s first voyage under 
sail, and if she wasn’t a wreck I never heard 
of one.”’ 


“Mr. Lambert is all adrift,’’ writes H. I. 
Chapelle in a letter to Sturgis C. Rice... . 
“The Lawson was designed by B. B. Crown- 
inshield and built of steel by the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corp. at Quincy, Mass... . 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. has her plans and 
I got prints for the Smithsonian so saw all 
there was of her. . . . She had no center- 
board and Lambert never set foot on her in 
Waldoboro, (Me.). .. . 

“T don’t think the vessel he talks about 
could be the Ames (a six-master). . . . How- 
ever, the whole yarn is wild. . . . Center- 
boards were employed in about 70 per cent of 
the three- and four-masted coasting schooners 
and the one in the Ames was not an experi- 
ment for the inspection rules of the insur- 
ance companies gave rules for centerboard 
construction as early as 1869 in large 
vessels... . 

“Tt would take a whale of a lot of weight 
aloft to make a four-, five- or six-masted 
schooner tender, by the way. . . . Most of 
them were so wide and flat that they needed 
more weight aloft than it was possible to give 
them, so as to soften the snap at the end of 
their roll... . 

“Wonder if somebody in Waldoboro might 
not be pulling Mr. Lambert’s leg? . . .” 


A young man blew into the office of 
Yacut1nG the other day to inquire as to the 
color of Harold S. (‘‘Mike’’) Vanderbilt’s 
eyes. ... When nobody could enlighten 
him, he asked the way to the New York 
Yacht Club... . 


Apropos of the disastrous conclusion of a 
recent cruise to the southward, a correspond- 
ent calls it ‘just another case of ignorance 
afloat. . . .’’ He continues: 

“You will be pleased to know that your 
campaign in this regard has some effect. 
I have had a couple of letters which said, 
‘YACHTING says that one should have a few 
thousand dollars and more than Long Island 
Sound experience to go around the world’.”’ 

TELLTALE 


























The 
Packard Saper-8 for 1939 


Above: One of the popular open-weather body types— 

the Convertible Coupe for two or four passengers. 

Upholstered in topgrain red leather with white sidewall, 
side-mounted tires and chrome trim rings. 


MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 


V® SEE, illustrated above, a brilliant, 
truly fine automobile—the new 1939 
Packard Super-8. 


What you do not see, however, is a 
quality utterly new to this type of car—an 
extraordinary nimbleness, an easy maneu- 
verability that is eminently suited to 
today’s traffic and parking demands. 


The new Packard Super-8 has been 
deliberately designed so that it will glide 
effortlessly and pleasantly through crowded 
thoroughfares, and in and out of meager 
parking spaces. But this new car is 
designed, too, so that in richly appointed 
toominess, luxurious comfort and thrilling 


super-power, it is indeed a worthy com- 
panion to the magnificent Packard Twelve. 


Undoubtedly this extraordinary com- 
bination of motoring virtues is a major 
reason why the new Packard Super-8 is 
enjoying such a splendid sales success. 


We predict your pleased surprise the 
first time you experience this new kind of 
fine-car motoring. Won’t you enjoy that 
experience this week—by picking-up your 
telephone and telling your nearest Packard 
dealer just when he may leave a new 
Packard Super-8*at your door for you to try? 

*Packard Super-8 prices range from $1955 to 


$2600, delivered at the factory in Detroit, 
with standard equipment; State taxes extra. 


SOCIALLY —AMERICA’S FIRST MOTOR CAR 


THE NEW 


PACKARD SUPER-8 - 1939 


THE NEW 12 


THE NEW ONE TWENTY ¢ THE NEW SIX 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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THE BONE YARD 
Low Tide at Mill Cove, Boothbay Harbor 
From a painting by Carroll Bill 
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Bound for the World’s Fair at 20 knots! Yachts coming from 
the West and South may reach there through the East River 


WORLD'S FAIR—STREAMLINED 


Facts and Fancies for Yachtsmen Visiting the New York World’s Fair 


By F. G. MERRICK 


EWSPAPERS, magazines, brochures, even 
radio announcers, have sung the praises of the 
New York World’s Fair. We come neither to 
praise nor, like Antony, to bury, but to present 
for the visiting yachtsman, in as factual and 
concise a manner as possible, a picture of the 
fair from a yachting angle, with particular reference to what 
the yachtsman may expect to find and what he may expect 
not to find. 

There are, of course, two World’s Fairs in this country 
this year, placed as far apart East and West as the limits of 
the North American continent allow. The San Francisco 
Fair, at this writing, has been in full swing for some time; the 
New York Fair opens simultaneously with the appearance 
of this issue of YACHTING on the newsstands. Built on a piece 
of mostly made land, almost completely surrounded by 
water, the Western establishment presented no serious 
obstacle to the designers sympathetic to the needs of yachts- 
men. Built at the head of a shallow bay, almost completely 
surrounded by land, the New York Fair presented plenty! 





It is partly for these reasons that the following will empha- 
size the New York situation. To which Fair you sail your 
yacht will be a matter largely controlled by geography. 
Yachtsmen along the Pacific Coast will naturally choose the 
San Francisco Fair, whereas those east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains will find it much easier to reach Flushing Bay and 
the New York Fair. 

During a series of talks with various officials of the New 
York Fair, an executive of the Department of Transporta- 
tion spoke (condensed from question and answer) in this 
manner: 

‘““We want yachts at the Fair. We want to do everything 
we possibly can for yachtsmen and to extend every courtesy 
to them. But we want them to know what is actually here 
and not come expecting services and conveniences which are 
not here, which we cannot hope, under the conditions, to 
put here. 

‘We have a small area in which to operate and must run 
our plant as a landing, not as a yacht club. Furthermore, 
while the basin is as large as conditions allowed, and well 
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The excellent anchorage at Bayside, three and one half miles from the Fair grounds. The Bayside Yacht Club dock is in the foreground 


built, we must handle not only yachts but excursion steam- 
ers, water taxis, club fleets, such as the Fairway Yacht Club 
commuters, etc. Arrangements have been made to minimize 
congestion and, during the opening month of May, when 
rachts in the water are comparatively few, we expect to iron 
out a lot of details which cannot be fully solved until we see 
things under operating conditions.” 

That, I think, is a straightforward presentation of the op- 
erating problem and of the attitude of the World’s Fair au- 
thorities in the matter. It should, by inference, appeal to the 
average yachtsman’s coéperative spirit and is, if anything, 
an understatement of the pleasures and conveniences which 
the yachtsman who uses the mooring area will actually find. 

There are a number of ‘‘is’s,’’ several 
“‘will be’s,” and a few “‘maybe’s.” The 
‘‘is’s’’ have either been seen by the writer 
or are vouched for by the U. 8. Engineers, 
the U.S. Coast Guard or the Department 
of Marine Transportation of the World’s 
Fair, on whose authority are also based 
the ‘‘will be’s”’ and the “‘maybe’s.” 


THERE Is: A yacht basin (pile construc- 
tion) 700’ by 400’ with 40’ width of walk. 
Inside water area, about 240,000 square 
feet. A number of large landing floats, 
which rise and fall with the tide, give 
constant tender-to-landing level. More to 
be added as need arises. Controlling depth 
in basin, 10 feet.* 

A mooring area with present capacity 
for 146 yachts up to 100’ l.o.a. If, as, and 
when dredging is completed, estimated 
vapacity, 164 boats. Boats moor bow and 
stern in rows; spherical can moorings. 

* Controlling depths are at mean low water. 


Air view of the Fair and surroundings. In the right fore- 
ground is Fountain Lake, for boat trips and fireworks 


Controlling depth in area, 8 feet to soft mud. Yachts drawing 
up to 10 feet can lie with keels in mud without damage or 
listing. 

A smaller mooring area, just east of the basin, for smaller 


boats. Capacity, 80 more or less, depending on final dredging. 
Controlling depth, 3 feet to 12 feet. Mooring method same 
as above. (No mooring fees in either area.) 

Ship-to-shore tender service, operated by the World’s 
Fair, with uniformed attendants. Signal for tender, three 
blasts. These boats will service yachts at moorings, at a 
charge of 25¢ per person per trip — by dropping two bits at 
turnstile ashore. Moored yachts required to use these, not 
their own tenders, as a safety precaution. 


Stendard Aerial Surveys 


LEAST River | 





The yacht basin and landing floats at the Fair, with one of the City Island water taxis taking on passengers 


- A Harbor Master (first uniform design reported. so heavy 
with gold braid he couldn’t move, but uniform worn is natty 
and seagoing!) with assistants. He will operate afloat, meet 
and extend courtesies to entering yachts, direct them to 
moorings, basin, etc. 

Water available for yachts at the dock. No other supply 
service furnished but private interests may supply by water 
under supervision of patrol. 

Patrol service by U. 8. Coast Guard and Harbor Patrol, 
under supervision of the Captain of the Port of New York. 

Provision for reservation of moorings in advance, address 
Frederick W. Olmsted, Department of Transportation, 
World’s Fair, New York City — and do it early! 


Standard Aerial Surveys 
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Docking facilities for excursion steamers, water taxis and, 
if it proves practicable under operating conditions, for yachts, 
all for the purpose of immediate landing or discharging of 
passengers only. Each passenger drops a nickel in turnstile 
for privilege of landing. (This and other boat charges do not 
include entrance fee to the Fair.) 

Bus service from basin to Administration Building at 
center of Fair. Fare, 5 cents; schedule, one bus every 45 
seconds; distance, one mile. No other means of transporta- 
tion on this route. 

A fleet of Gurney paddle boats (Kiddies Delight) on 
Fountain Lake for juvenile yachtsmen who can’t stay ashore 
when they get to the Fair. 

Water-taxi service from several points. 
Definite at this writing, express cruisers 
from City Island (Victor Anderson); a 
fleet from Mamaroneck, Long Island 
Sound; and the private fleet of commuters 
of the Fairway Yacht Club (Elco 41- 
footers) operating from the foot of East 
52d Street, New York (address, Leonard 
Outhwaite, 450 East 52d Street, Plaza 
3-9393). 

A maneuvering area between. basin and 
mooring area, controlling depth 12 feet, 
and to the dredged channel (controlling 
depth 12 feet) out Flushing Bay to the 
East River. Navigational aids in main 
channel have been increased; new gas 
buoy at entrance from East River, and a 
line of buoys on either side of the channel 
its entire length; entering — red nuns to 
the right (starboard), black cans to the 
left (port). The dredged channel is as 
straight as a ruler but keep in the channel 

(Continued on page 140) 


Air view of the yacht basin and mooring areas, with 
one of the new Army bombers flying over them 
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intermediate stay to hinder tacking, which is at best diffi- 
cult. The stay is attached to a strong part of the mast, part 
~ way down, which makes good tension possible, resulting in 
reduced sagging of the stay. Thus the most efficient use of 
Genoas has been in the racing classes where rules have kept 
fore triangle heights below the masthead. A jibstay clear 
to the masthead will not, in itself, provide adequate forward 
support to the mast. The necessary added presence of a 
forestay makes tacking a Genoa somewhat impracticable. 
True, this forestay can be temporarily removed, as it can 
be released when the boat comes around, but, if not set up 
again before she fills away — particularly if there is some 
breeze — complete collapse may result. 
Genoa jibs have been, and will be, successfully used on 
masthead rigs. However, though perhaps slightly less 
efficient, the large No. 1 jibtopsail over a forestaysail is 
better suited to this rig. These jibtopsails are really Genoas - 
from which enough of the foot has been removed to permit 
passage of the sail, in tacking, over a permanent forestay. 
At sea, they have no tendency to catch water and, of course, 
dividing the area into two pieces makes for easier handling 
and stowage. 
There is a popular belief that in using a Genoa to wind- 
ward it is necessary to sail wider but that there is enough 
increase in speed to make it pay. While that is all true, the 
very fact that a Genoa increases speed indicates that it is 
more efficient, so it will permit sailing as close as and closer 
than with working sails. In this feature lies the maximum 
gain of a proper Genoa. ae 

There has been much discussion of the relative importance s 
of high or low: clews. Though bad from the standpoint of 
visibility and its tendency to pick up water, the low clew 
seems the faster. This is probably because the low clew 
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“Ranger,” beam reaching with a beautiful balloon jib. More drafty and lighter than a Genoa, its clew is cut high so 
sheet can lead to boomend. A second sheet to deck controls height of clew. Below, “Djinn” reaching with a Genoa. 
The apparent wind is two points forward of abeam and the Genoa, with sheet lead well aft, is best for this condition 


A GENOA—OR WHAT? 


Some Thoughts on Modern Headsails 


By 


RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 






F a vote were to be taken, the parachute spinnaker would 
probably be selected as problem child number one. Genoas 
would lose out, as their vagaries are of a more subtle 

nature. 

Just because you happen to have a headsail that is over- 
size and is called a Genoa, don’t think that is the whole of 
the story and that therefore the zenith of efficiency has been 
reached. There are certain pretty definite prerequisites if 
beneficial results are to be obtained. For the hull must be 
stable enough to utilize the added area and drive, and 
strong enough to carry added stresses. The mast must be 
stout enough to stand high tension on extra-taut stays and 
on shrouds heavily loaded by the necessary short spreaders. 
Strong and adjustable sheet leads, together with high pow- 
ered winches, are absolutely essential. 

A Genoa is best suited to a single head rig, with jibstay 
somewhat below the masthead. The mast then needs no 
E. Levick 
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““Baruna’s” rig is well suited to a Genoa. The headstay is below the mast- 
head, permitting safe removal of forestay and resultant easy tacking. Genoa 
sheet is too far aft but a small tackle holds the clew down until tacking 
permits adjustment of the lead. Right, ‘““Nyala’s’’ Genoa is flat enough to 
keep inside of the lee bow wave. It is when sheets are slightly started that 


the Genoa catches most water from the bow wave 


permits a sheet lead farther forward and nearer the widest 
‘part of the deck. Also, a minimum of draft seems desirable 
in all but the lightest of weather. 

The ’thwartship sheet position is generally limited by 
the beam of the boat. A simple rule would be: ‘‘The wider 
the better, up to a 10° angle.” Thus, it is only with a very 
small Genoa and on a very beamy boat that the extreme 
edge of the deck or rail will not be the best location. The 
vertical sheet angle is more critical. The easiest way to 
locate the best lead is to get in a position where the entire 
luff is visible. This means, if possible, forward of the stay. 
Then adjust the lead forward or aft so that the entire luff 
starts to tremble at the same time. If in doubt, move the 
lead slightly aft. 

Don’t be too disturbed by backwind in the mainsail. If 
the Genoa sheet is led far enough aft and the Genoa leach 
is free, little more can be done. If you are still worried about 
the apparent interference, at least the backwind indicates 
that the mainsail is not too flat, that the Genoa 7s flat (and 
it should be) and that you are not sailing too wide. 

Of paramount value in windward work, the Genoa be- 
comes comparatively less efficient the more sheets are 
started. It is generally too wide (as the leach comes too near 
the mainsail), too heavy and too flat for best results in 
reaching. The harm of excessive width can be lessened by 
leading the sheet farther aft as it is eased. This allows the 
clew to go farther outboard, away from the mainsail. It also 
allows the clew to rise — and by keeping the sheet so light 
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that the head of the sail shakes a little, some semblance of the 
desirable draft can be attained. 

In winds from two points forward of abeam until you can 
set’ a spinnaker, the Genoa should be replaced by a ballooner 
— if you own one. This sail should be lighter, more drafty 
and cut with a high clew which will permit a proper sheet 
lead to the main boom-end. The boom-end, now being out- 
board of the rail, gives a more desirable sheet angle. 

As so often happens with a new development, the Genoa 
as a sail has progressed beyond some of its necessary at- 
tributes. Masts, their stays, shrouds and spreaders have 
been successfully modified. Halliards still give trouble — 
usually because they are set too taut. But they need “‘beef- 
ing up,” and sheaves should be grooved to fit the wire and 
of a diameter at least sixteen times that of the wire to reduce 
the tendency to fatigue in the metal of the halliard. Tack 
fittings should be designed to hold the tack not only in 
correct vertical position but, more important, to hold it 
forward against the stay so that undue strain will not be 
put on the sail at the lowest hank. If a tack pennant is used, 
there should be a lashing or shackle to hold the tack of the 
sail to the stay against the heavy pull aft of the sheet. 

An assortment of headsails means frequent changing of 
jibs. To make this easier, double stays are often used. But 
all is not gold that glitters. If two stays are a convenience, 
it is at a price. There is the added weight and windage, not 
only of the stay but the extra halliard and block also. Itis 
(Continued on page 134) 
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TACKLE TACTICS 


LEE WULFF 


LAYING a fish is much like driving a car. Any 
able bodied person can learn to do it well. And, 
like driving, it may be done speedily or slowly, 
recklessly or with infinite care. The first 
criterion of a good tackle job is landing the 
fish but the length of time needed and the 
strength of the tackle used are further measures of an 
angler’s tackle skill. The more skillful the angler, the greater 
percentage of his hooked fish will be landed; from this ratio 
he can arrive at a rating of his ability. 

Exceptional strength is not essential to the proper playing 
of a fish. It may be an asset in this game, just as it is in 
driving where a strong hand can, on occasion, turn the wheel 
quickly enough to avoid an accident that a weaker one would 
meet. Only in the battles with the giants among fish does 
strength pay real dividends; even there, it is endurance 
rather than brute strength that is most to be prized. The 
quality that distinguishes the expert from the others in this 
field is the able use of normal strength, based on intelligence 
and not on any special sort of wisdom. 

Fish are not just ‘‘pulled in.”” They can be, of course, if 
the tackle used is heavy enough, but the use of such equip- 
ment takes fishing out of the sport class and out of the realm 
of this discussion. Salt water fishing has not reached the same 
point in its sporting development that has been reached in 
fresh water angling. The tackle used by the average salt 
water angler is heavier and fewer anglers fish only for the 
fun of it, returning their fish to the water to furnish sport for 


Big game fishing is a matter of teamwork and boat and captain are important factors 
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Illustrations by the Author 








another angler in days to come. Salt water fishing as a sport 
is newer and, more important, its fish are too big and too 
valuable as food for the angler himself or in the open market 
for the average fisherman to think of them only in terms of 
the fun they can give. It is gratifying to see the progress in 
returning sailfish and tarpon in southern waters but it 
is futile to hope that the practice of returning any species 
to the water will become general by anglers as long as com- 
mercial fishing for them is in progress. The angler’s contribu- 
tion would have practically no effect in furthering sport and 
would be only a self-imposed penalty. 

There is a great deal of ignorance among anglers as to the 
actual pull needed to break their tackle. They may know the 
pull in pounds needed to break the line in a steady pull but 
they do not translate it accurately into the amount of 
physical pull they can safely use. There is a “give”’ to tackle 
that takes the sting out of most quick pulls and allows the 
angler to ease off pressure before anything breaks. In salt 
water fishing, the lines are usually the weakest part of the 
tackle chain. It would surprise a good many anglers if they 
were to set their hooks in the back fence and pull, with an 
arch in their rods, until the lines parted. About half the 
breaking pull is a safe one to use as a maximum and the 
chances are that it is a lot less than most fishermen have 
dared to use. Whenever the strain falls below this point, 
unless the fish is running or leaping, the angler is not playing 
his fish as well as he might. On the other hand, one slip that 
allows a greater pull may mean a lost fish. It is the old 
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problem of the driver again. The most capable driver will 
cover the road at the fastest safe speed for each section of 
its length. 

In fresh water fishing, the strength of the leader used to 
catch a fish is the weakest link in the equipment. Because 
fine leaders will allow the angler to hook more fish, he uses 
them and learns to play his fish on a lighter strain. Salt 
water has no such inducement for the use of light tackle. 
It doesn’t offer its users any advantage in the way of a larger 
catch. With the use of steel leaders, the line becomes the key 
to the tackle strength and the choice of strength in the line 
he uses rests only with the angler; a heavy one or a light 
one will hook the same number of fish. Because the use of 
delicate tackle receives its reward only in record recognition 
and personal satisfaction, instead of in an increased catch, 
the growth of its use in ocean fishing has been relatively 
slow. 

In the main, the game fish of the ocean are rovers and 
their safety lies in their speed. Unlike their cousins of the 
lakes and streams, their instinct is not to reach a hiding place, 
with the attendant fouling of the angler’s line, but rather to 


outdistance danger by flight. They have a sense of space and 
distance denied to fish confined to a small body of water and 
the worry is not whether they’ll stop before they reach a 
snag but whether or not they’ll stop before they reach the 
end of the line. They may foul the line on some obstruction 
but the chances are that it was only because they happened 
to pass on the outside of it in their flight instead of seeking 
safety near it. There are exceptions to this rule in the non- 
roving fish that seek hiding places for protection. The bass 
family is one of this group and shorter lines can be success- 
fully used for them.. 

Assuming the use of sporting tackle, tackle that will break 
if the fish doesn’t get slack and plenty of it when he starts 
to run, the angler’s problem is not to use up his strength on 
the fish by pulling him through the water to wear him out, 
but to nag his quarry into ever renewed efforts for freedom 
that eventually lead to complete exhaustion. When fish 
are first hooked, they must be handled more gently than at 
any other time. Then, they have the full brilliance of their 
speed and can maneuver with lightning rapidity. That’s 
the time to let them run and play them on a long line for 
fear a short one may give them a chance for freedom by 
coming up hard and fast even on a light drag. If they are 
ever to realize the full benefit of their speed, it must be then; 
after they have been played for a while, they lose their wild 
brilliance. Even though the exertion may have been rela- 
tively slight, it will have been enough to take that “edge”’ 
off future runs. They may run long and fast but, the more 
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tired they become, the more often they telegraph their 
actions down the line to the angler and the more likely that 
the struggle will follow a set pattern. 

‘A strong angler can stop his fish in his runs, turning him 
so that he slides along in an arc instead of going away, and 
therefore keep him on a shorter line. This may make the 
angler feel that he’s doing something extra to kill his fish 
quickly and, because of this extra effort of his, the fish will 
come in sooner. Usually, he’s wrong. He’s doing it the shard 
way. It is the runs and leaps the fish makes that tire him out 
most. It is then that he is working hardest. A fish can set 
his fins and ride along at the end of the line at an angle. 
He forces the angler to pull him through the water just as 
a sail boat tacks into the wind. Anglers have wasted a lot 
of effort, thinking that they were punishing a fish most 
seriously in this manner but, actually, this is not a smart use 
of the angler’s strength. The angler does the work and the 
fish has only the exertion of arching his body and holding his 
fins in position. Even his breathing is made easy, as the 
motion the angler gives him through the water brings him 
a supply of the necessary fresh oxygen. 











Upper left, a wahoo on the surface, churning up 
the water behind him. Upper right, anxious wait- 
ing. Above, the author in the final minutes of his 
struggle with a 569-pound tuna off Wedgeport 
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The most effective weapon the angler has is fear, and 
skilled fishermen use it to the limit. All that is needed to 
subdue the greatest fish of the ocean is a line strong enough 
to annoy them constantly by its pull, strong enough to 
hound them into an unceasing struggle for freedom, strong 
enough to implant the fear that they must escape the thing 
that torments them and eventually bring them the 
realization that they cannot. 
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WRONG WAY 
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RIGHT WAY 


The angler’s position relative to the fish is important 


Look at the struggle from the viewpoint of the fish. With- 
out warning, a strange force besets him. It is nothing he can 
see to attack. Because it is invisible, he cannot know which 
way to flee from it. As the struggle goes on, he may associate 
the danger with the angler’s position on the shore or in the 
boat but whether there is ever realization that the line 
connects them must remain a matter of speculation. Instead, 
he must feel himself attacked by an intangible something 
that drives him this way and that, yielding when he surges 
against it but always returning, a force that is able to travel 
with him as swiftly as he. It is seant wonder that fish end 
up by wearing themselves out in a frenzy of wild and un- 
guided activity as the result of overwhelming fear. 

In big game fishing, where the angler fishes from a power 
boat, the boat can become a real menace to the fish and add 
to his hysteria. The closer the boat follows the fish, the wilder 
he becomes. The fast, easy way to work on a fish is to let 
him run and give chase with the boat. It means a lot of 
reeling for the angler but little pumping. For northern 
fishing, where the waters do not reach great depths as they 
do farther south, a higher gear ratio in the reel is preferable 
to the standard two to one gearing. Such reels will not bring 
in line under, as heavy a strain but the higher the gear ratio, 
the quicker and easier they can bring it in when the strain 
is light. It is only when the water is deep or the big fish is 
almost dead that the angler has to bend his back in real 
labor. Then, when the fish is tired and cannot run far, he 
must be brought to the boat because this is less difficult 
than bringing the boat to him. 

If the great fish of the ocean fought intelligently, the 
tackle now used by anglers would never bring them in. 
Swimming slowly, without undue exertion, a giant tuna 
could last for days and put up a waiting battle beyond the 
endurance of a single angler. If he knew that his salvation 
lay in saving his strength at any cost short of coming 
within reach of the gaff or tailer, his fight would be a far 
different thing. 

There is always the danger of a fish fouling the line on an 
obstruction and a fouled line means a lost fish nine times 
out of ten but, even allowing for this danger, the best rule 
to follow is to ‘‘let ’em run.”’ When they start to go crazy, 
let them go. They’ll come in sooner in the end than if you 
hold them. Sure, you’ve got the extra work of reeling in all 
the line that goes out but it isn’t half as hard as the work 
you do when you hold a fish after he’s made up his mind to 
go places. 
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A series of sharp shocks sent down the line to a sulking 
fish are usually more effective in bringing him into renewed 
action or up to the surface from the depths than twenty or 
thirty times the effort spent in steady pulling. 

One of the hazards of salt water fishing is the presence of 
sharks in some localities. Where they are abundant, they 
make heavy tackle a necessity but, fortunately, our northern 
waters are relatively free from them and permit the use of 
any tackle the angler prefers. Any of the game fish can 
outswim and outmaneuver all but the fastest sharks and 
giving them their head may allow them to outdistance a 
pursuing shark and thus give the angler an opportunity to 
bring the fish in all in one piece. In the ordinary course of 
struggle, when the angler stops his fish at the end of the run, 
he is almost motionless in the water and easy prey for the 
shark coming up from behind. 

Many a giant fish of the ocean has been completely 
subdued by the angler and has sounded to die and rest on 
the bottom. This brings up another question of tackle skill. 
Lifting him up by pure strength will serve only to break the 
rod or line or pull the hook out; all too often, this has hap- 
pened. Wherever the bottom is not so rocky that the fish 
cannot slide along it for a way, the fish can be raised. The 
angler lets out a long line so that his pull on the fish is at 
a small angle. The captain starts the boat, ever so slowly, 
while the angler guards against too great a strain by means 
of his drag until the fish starts moving. At first, he may only 
slide along the bottom but with increasing speed he will lift 
and be towed through the water. By slowing down the boat, 
the angler can pump in some line. Carefully increasing the 
speed again will lift the fish farther toward the surface. 
This process of slowing down to gain line and working up 
speed to-bring the fish nearer to the surface can be repeated 
until he is brought to the boat. 

Where there is any current or movement of tide and the 
angler fishes from the shore, the position he takes in relation 
to the fish he is playing is of major importance. Fishing in a 


The constant pull of 
the line hounds the 
fish into a desperate 
struggle for freedom 





run of tide is like fishing in a great stream. When the fish is 
directly across current from the angler, the pull of the 
moving water on the line is borne equally by the fish and 
the angler. As the fish moves downstream, the angler bears 
a greater and greater percentage of this pull. When a fish 
gets well down the flow from a fisherman, he has only to set 
his body and the current will put a heavy strain on the 
tackle. The accomplished angler always stays downstream 
from his quarry whenever ‘possible so that the fish must 
not only labor against the strain of the tackle but against 
the pull of the water on the line and swim against the flow 
of the water as well. If he turns and comes down with the 
current, the angler should move on ahead of him. The fish 
must swim faster than the current if he is to breathe and 
will soon have to turn and face the flow again and the angler 
can press his advantage further. 
(Continued on page 130) 
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SOUTH SEA STUFF 


Part V—New Guinea and the End of “Chiva’s” 15,000-Mile Voyage 


By GEORGE F. ADAMS 


UR stay in the Solomons was a relatively short one 

— about ten days. While there, several people had 

told us that the Lord Howe Islands, or Ontong 

Java, a small group lying some distance to the northward, 
were well worth a visit. Accordingly, at Tulagi, we sought 
and obtained special permission from the Resident Com- 
missioner to stop there for a few days. While under the same 
government as the Solomon Islands, Ontong Java has 
nothing else in common with them, the former being high, 
mountainous, and voleanic and the latter a large coral atoll, 
one of the largest in the world. It is somewhat off the 
beaten path of what little traffic there is through the Solo- 
mons and is seldom visited by yachts or other vessels. The 
only communication with the outside world is by a small 
power boat which runs up from Tulagi about twice a year. 
Headed northward, we worked slowly up toward the 
Equator and for the first time in many months ran out of the 
belt of the good Southeast Trades which had carried us all 






In Zamboanga, we saw the Moro “‘vintas,”’ small dugouts with 
outriggers. They carry a large spread of light canvas and are 
extremely fast. Below, ‘“‘Chiva” at anchor 






the way across the Pacific. With the mainsail furled and an 
awning set over the cockpit, we plunged and wallowed under 
power for several days in a heavy, oily swell. It was slow 
going and we made a poor run. It was the period of transition 
from the season of the Southeast Trades to that of the North- 
west Monsoon and calms prevailed for weeks at a time. 

On the afternoon of August 27th we came through the 
pass, amid the usual crash and thunder of breakers on the 
reef, and sought an anchorage off the tiny village of Leuen- 
: euwa. We were hardly well inside the lagoon when we were 
i ast met by a surf boat in charge of one David Meyer Lazarus, 
an Australian and the only white person in the islands. He 
conducted us to a safe place to drop the hook and then came 
aboard. Having seen no one but natives for many months, 
he was pathetically glad to see us and anxious to talk. 
‘‘Laz,”’ as we soon came to call him, went high in my esti- 
mation when he announced about seven o’clock that evening 
that he guessed we were tired and that he would go ashore. 
People in these remote islands are by no means always so 
considerate, never seeming to realize that people on yachts 
must eat and sleep like anyone else. When one considers the 
loneliness of their existence, however, it’s hard to blame them. 

Ontong Java consists of hundreds of small islands varying 
from 50 or 60 yards up to several miles in length. They are 
roughly arranged in the form of a rectangular atoll about 35 
miles across at its widest point and all connected by a shore 
reef which is practically continuous except for the passes, of 
which there are several. The lagoon within is deep but also 
studded with small, detached islets, shoals and coral patches. 
Careful piloting and a constant lookout are necessary, it 
being impossible to steer a straight course in any one direc- 
tion for more than a mile or two. Like all atolls, the highest 
land is only 15 or 20 feet above sea level and covered with 
palm trees, giving the islands a curious aspect when seen 
from a little way at sea. No beach or reef being visible, one 
sees only the tops of the trees, making the islands look like a 


me dark blot on the sky just above the horizon. From aloft, the 
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coloring about the reefs, passes and shoals is beautiful, vary- 
ing from dark blue through dark green, light green and a 
brilliant greenish white over the clean sand bottom near 
shore. As I had expected, it was much like the Tuamotus but, 
even in that large group which consists entirely of atolls, 
there are only one or two which are larger than Ontong Java. 

The enjoyment of our four-day stay here was much en- 
hanced by the kindness and generosity of Laz who did every- 
thing he could to make things pleasant and interesting. But 
we had to push on and, early in the morning of September 
lst, we were under way for Palau Pass at the northwest end 
of the atoll, about opposite to where we had come in. It was 
an interesting but somewhat nerve-racking run of about 35 
miles. We had to dodge the reefs and shoals almost continu- 
ously, sometimes changing course as many as three or four 
times in a mile. Laz came along with us to visit one of his 


remote plantations on Palau Island and to get a rough idea’ 


of its distanee from Leueneuwa. Ontong Java has never been 
completely surveyed and he had only a hazy knowledge of 
the location of the islands and the pass on the northern side 
of the atoll. Regretfully, we said goodbye and were clear of 
the reefs and at sea again before sunset. 

Our next port of call was in Rebaul, New Britain, the 
capital of British New Guinea. Several months before we 
had heard, in Tahiti, of an earthquake and volcanic eruption 
at Rebaul. One hears many queer things in Tahiti, however, 
and soon learns to take most of them with a large grain of 
salt. Consequently, we were not fully prepared for the dreary 
spectacle which the place presented. Rebaul had been buried 
under a thick layer of volcanic ash, pumice and dust ‘which 
was piled up on either side of the streets and sidewalks and 
reminded one of a place at home after a heavy snow. Every 
sign of vegetation had been stripped from the trees by hot 
mud which had rained on the town for hours; it was un- 
bearably hot and dry and every breeze sent clouds of dust 
swirling about which, from a distance, looked like heavy 
banks of fog. On the surface of the harbor, driven back and 
forth by every shift of wind, floated a layer of pumice about 
eight inches thick. It was almost impossible to row through 
it and even worse to try to run the motor, as pumice would 
get into the water cooling system and clog it up in no time. 
Altogether, a pretty dreary place but, in spite of this, we had 
a good time. Outside of the natives, the population is almost 
entirely Australian and I should like to say that I have never 
seen a more generous, open-hearted and hospitable crowd in 
my life. They took us into their homes and clubs and showed 
us every possible courtesy and attention. What might have 


Numbwai girls. The village is noted for the beauty of its women 
and a Papuan boy thinks himself lucky to get a wife from there 
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Numbwai is on the north shore of New Guinea. The houses 
are built on poles over the water and the native boats are 
the crudest kind of dugouts 


been an unpleasant visit turned out to be quite 
the opposite. The Australians are certainly a 
grand bunch and more like Americans than any 
people I have met outside of the United States. 

While here we became friendly with Captain 
Pilcher, the skipper of the S. 8. Island Trader, 
a small freighter plying through the islands. 
He had been second mate on the regular run 
between New York and Bermuda and was glad 
to see people from the United States. One after- 
noon he took us in one of the ship’s powerful 
Diesel launches for a visit to Vulcan Island, one 
of the two volcanos which simmered on either 
side of the harbor. Before the earthquake, 
Vulcan Island had been merely a sand bar a 
few feet out of water. During the eruption, it had risen to a 
height of 750 feet in about two hours, burying everything for 
miles around under a layer of pumice and ashes. Water 
around the base was still steaming and boiling in places. 
About a quarter of a mile from Vulcan, we found the remains 
of a large shipyard and marine railway with a good sized 
steamer hauled out on the ways. She was completely buried 
up to the level of ‘her boat deck and there seemed little hope 
of ever getting her afloat again as she was now about half a 
mile from the water. 

After leaving Rebaul, we headed westward for about the 


center of the north coast of New Guinea. Our course was un- 


certain as it depended largely on whether or not we got a 
breeze. If we did, we would keep on for Holandia, the first 
Dutch port; if not, we would have to stop in at Madang, in 
the British or eastern half of the island for fuel oil. We now 
ran into a large area where the charts were of no help; all 
they said was: ‘‘Caution — This area has never been Sur- 
veyed”’ or words to that effect. We kept a constant, careful 
lookout and proceeded slowly at night as we had seen enough 
of coral shoals to know that they crop up where least ex- 
pected. No wind to speak of materialized, so we made for 
Madang. It involved a further loss of time to stop here but we 
had no choice and, at any rate, it was New Guinea, the goal 
of our whole venture and the place that many people had 
told us we would never see. 

We picked up our fuel oil and proceeded westward, follow- 
ing the coast but keeping several miles offshore. We were 
delighted by the appearance of the country that we had 
thought and read and heard so much about. I had pictured 
New Guinea as a low, swampy, fever-ridden sort of jungle 
but it was anything but that. In many places, the coast is 
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One of the two volcanoes which simmered on either side of 
the harbor of Rebaul, in the island of New Britain. It is the 
capital of British New Guinea 


steep and rocky, like the coast of Maine; inland 
a ‘short way is high, rolling country, often 
covered with plantations; in the interior, range 
upon range of towering mountains, some of 
them 18,000 feet high and snow-capped. 

New Guinea is one of the largest islands in 
the world, over 1200 miles long and almost 
completely unexplored in the interior. In the 
British section, considerable gold has been 
taken out in recent years. The mines are prac- 
tically all worked by hydraulic machinery, 
every bit of which has been flown, piece by 
piece, sometimes hundreds of miles inland, by 
small planes. There are no roads except along — 
the coast and in many places the jungle is 
impassable, even on foot. Here, for the first time, we began 
to get a glimpse of what later on became an old story to us, 
the combination of salt water with gorgeous mountain 
scenery. In New Guinea and the other islands to the west- 
ward, Celebes, Borneo and the Philippines, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to be sailing a mile or two from shore where 
gigantic mountains rise abruptly out of the sea to a height of 
10,000 feet or more. 

We plugged on under power, making slow time which 
seemed even slower now that we were so close to our goal. 
Late in the afternoon of the last day out, a fresh breeze 
sprang up from dead ahead. In the evening, it blew consid- 
erably harder and, in an attempt to beat into it, we set the 
storm trysail for the first and only time. The new mainsail 
that we had bought in Suva had stretched completely out 
of shape. It hung in great folds, like a huge burlap bag, and 
was hopeless on the wind. The next morning the breeze was 
gone and that day, October 12th, we had the satisfaction of 
dropping the hook in the harbor of Sorong, our final desti- 
nation. We had been ten months or more on the way and had 
logged 12,484 miles. We could hardly believe that we had 
accomplished what we had set out to do; that, in spite of 
tedious, heart-breaking delays, many illnesses and other 
bits of hard luck, we had actually gotten to New Guinea. 
That we did stick together through it all, that no one was 
fired or asked to leave, that no one quit, I think is greatly to 
the credit of everyone concerned; for, with the exception of 
our loss of Nickerson, in Tahiti, we were the same crowd 
which had set out almost a year before. From what I have 
seen and heard, that doesn’t happen often on yacht voyages 
to the South Seas. 

Chiva stayed over three months in and around Sorong. 
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Mrs. Crockett had inherited from her father, who had been 
in New Guinea several years before, two small islands not 
far away. They were called Jeffa and Kamoa and we used 
them as a base of operations, or home port, while we made 
short trips up and down the coast and among the neighboring 
islands. It would be difficult to describe the beauty and 
charm of these two small islets, neither one of which was 
more than a half mile in diameter. Completely cut off from 
civilization, each one was in itself a little paradise where one 
might lead the most peaceful and ideal of existences. There 
was a good harbor, plenty of fresh water ashore and what 
seemed to us like the most palatial of residences, with shower 
baths, large storerooms and plenty of space to spread out. 
After being confined in a small boat for so many months, it 
seemed luxurious. 

Each island supports a small coconut plantation, both of 


‘which are under the supervision of one Harry Kern, a sort of 


resident managing partner of the Crocketts. We found him 
a person of great charm and soon grew fond of him. 

Here we took on a crew of four native boys; one Papuan 
and three Ambonese. They had all worked on the planta- 
tions for several years and were intelligent and well trained. 
The Papuans are natives of New Guinea and a race about 
which little is known. It was the Papuans that we had come 
all this long distance to study. The Ambonese are Malays, an 
entirely different people, from the island of Ambon, one of 
the smaller of the Dutch East Indies. Like all the island 
peoples, they are natural sailors and, although a gaff rigged 
schooner like Chiva was something entirely new to them, they 
became proficient in handling her gear in a surprisingly short 
time. With the Papuan boy in the galley and three husky and 
enthusiastic Malays on deck to sweat over the anchor cable 
and do any other heavy work, life became quite simple for 
Chiva’s crew. In the prolonged calms, we went practically 
everywhere under power and there was little for me to do but 
loll at ease in a steamer chair aft under the awning, mean- 
while shouting orders in Malay and feeling much like a 
character in Conrad. It was not sailing at its best, of course, 
but, after eight or ten thousand miles across the Pacific, we 
had had enough sailing for a time and were glad to take it easy. 

On this part of the trip we were suddenly hit by another 
wave of sickness. In quick succession, we had measles, 
jaundice, ptomaine poisoning, one of the native boys got 
pneumonia and several other minor ailments cropped up. 
Chiva was like a plague ship; everyone who came aboard 
seemed to get something almost immediately. A Dutch 
(Continued on page 138) 


Day and night ‘‘Chiva’”’ was surrounded by a swarm of native canoes 
the entire time she lay at Numbwai. Our arrival! was the event of years 


























“Emancipator VII” racing at Miami. She recently set a new 4-Litre 24-mile record at a speed of 62.98 m.p.h. 


THE MAKING OF NEW WORLD'S RECORDS 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


MERICA is largely a land of sprinters and middle 
distance sportsmen, in running and motor 
boat racing. When, in the Olympics, we walk 
off with most of the places in the 100-, 200-, 
400-, 800- and 1500-metre events, we consider 
that we have won the Olympics, regardless of 
the plethora of javelin throwing, marathons, bob-sledding 
and other contests that go to make up the world’s idea of 
competitive athletics. 





On the books of the International Motor Yachting Union — 


there are one hundred world’s records open to the drivers of 
the twenty-three countries in the Union, in addition to a 
number of 5-mile world championships and some “certifi- 
cates of performance.” Of the world records we hold five — 
four outboard and the 4-Litre. Of the “championships,” 
which are 5-mile records in competition, we have the only 
two outboard marks so far established and the 4-Litre. 
Holding only 5 per cent of the world’s records, our drivers 
feel they own the lion’s share of worth while marks, a feeling 
with which I have considerable sympathy although I know 
it is entirely erroneous. If we could regain the world’s un- 
limited power record, so long held by Gar Wood, and eclipse 
the four-year-old German Midget outboard speed, we would 
feel that we were the speed masters of the universe. 
Happily, this situation is changing and some of our in- 
board drivers are beginning to take an interest in some of 
the world’s records other than those for a single timed mile. 
In each of the recognized outboard and inboard classes, there 
is a distance record — 12 miles for outboards, 24 miles for 


others — open to all competitors, and various “hour 
records” consisting of 1, 2, 4 and 6 hours for the outboards 
and 1-, 3-, 6-, 9- and 12-hour time trials for inboards. 8. Mor- 
timer Auerbach, with his 4-Litre Duke of York Trophy win- 
ner Emancipator VII, has just broken with a speed of 62.98 
m.p.h. the 4-Litre 24-mile record of 54.75 made by Harold 
Notley of England last year with an American boat and en- 
gine. In addition, Auerbach has established, for the first time 
in the 4-Litre Class, one-hour and 3-hour records of 62.20 
and 53.74 m.p.h., respectively, and is going out after the 
others in the near future. He has bought George Cannon’s 
225-cubic-inch hydroplane, Gray Goose 2, which set up that 
amazing world’s one-mile record of 85.92 m.p.h. a couple 
of months ago in the 4-Litre classification, will rename her 
Emancipator VIII and appears to present formidable com- 
petition, indeed, for this year’s racers and record seekers. 

This is only the second time in my memory that an 
American driver has shown interest in anything except the 
one-mile and 5-mile records. I hope it is the beginning of a 
parade which will place at least twelve or fifteen new Ameri- 
can records on the Union’s books this year. This should be 
no difficult task. We have the boats, the drivers, the capable 
officials and the accurate timing systems. All we need is the 
initiative on the part of the drivers themselves. 

Take, for example, the records for boats with unlimited 
power. As everyone knows, the one-mile mark, the most 
worth while motorboat record in the world, is held by Sir 
Malcolm Campbell at 130.93 miles an hour and he is expected 

(Continued on page 136) 





The harbors on both sides of the western end of Long Island Sound are already crowded with yachts of all types 


VERY year a new crowd of landlubbers gets fed up on 
spending week-ends denting fenders and looks longingly 
toward the only part of the landscape that can still 

boast of wide open spaces. Around here, that section happens 
to be covered by water, which more or less spells ‘‘b-o-a-t,”’ 
if one wants to play on it to any considerable extent. 

Furthermore, the call of the sea seems to be a pretty uni- 
versal urge and a lot of birds are aching to get their hands on 
a tiller or wheel and show how naturally they take to it and 
just how good they are. It’s a kind of a ‘‘desire under the 
helm,” if you get what I mean. Well, anyway, they decide 
to swap gas fumes for sea spray, so they trade in their old 
six-cylinder dust raiser, buy some sort of wave slapper and 
presto! next season you start dodging and cussing a fresh 
school of Sunday drivers. 

Naturally, in this new group are one or two Grade A 
so-and-sos, a few well established dumbbells, a certain num- 
ber of careless-as-hellers and a majority of pretty swell 
regular fellows. There isn’t much you can do about the first 
type. On the highway, he is a cutter-in-and-outer and a 
crowd-you-into-the-ditcher. Going nautical isn’t going to 


change him. You can’t make a seagoing saint out of a land - 


louse, just by slipping him into a pair of bell-bottomed 
trousers. He needs regulation. 

The dumbbell needs a mental direction finder and a 
moral automatic steerer. He needs coaxing, not cursing. 
You’ve got to educate him because you can’t eradicate him. 
In a car, he was the fellow who always hooked his bumper 
“into your rear fender when he tried to park. He is always 
awfully sorry but he’ll do it every time. He’s as thoughtless 
as high heels on a polished deck. He, too, needs regulation 
but, more, he needs guidance and supervision. That’s a job 
for you personally, Sailor, and for your yacht club and your 
associations. 


The careless-as-heller needs about the same dose, plus a 


Instead of enlarging this snug anchorage on the Harlem River, 
thousands of yards of earth went into it to increase the park area 
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SAILOR, BEWARE! 


Let the Old-Timer Help the 
Newcomer and Both Work To- 
gether for Better Yachting Facilities 


By SAM SALTER 











heavy hand. Maybe it’s no concern of yours when he cuts 
behind a mark and gets acquainted with a practically 
permanent rock but it’s something else again when he drops 
his hook so that the changing tide swings him up against 
your gleaming topsides while he is ashore oiling up his run- 
ning lights, so to speak. 

The regular guy needs nothing but a welcome from the 
gang he’s going to berth with, plus a friendly guiding hand 
until he can learn your customs and your lingo. You know: 


You Sailors are all crazy — just listen how you speak 
You call the right, the starboard — and call the end, the peak 


You call the rafters, carlines — and call a slant, a rake 
And call a plain old piece of wood, the starboard garboard 
strake 


Your lingo don’t make any sense, your grammar is a wreck 
Imagine crazy people, who call the floor, a deck! 


Sea etiquette and regulations are puzzling to the land- 
lubber and books on the subject are not too easily under- 
standable. Remember, this regular guy sails out on the 
Sound feeling about as misplaced as a cabin boy on a Wee 
Scot and as welcome as a galley cockroach. If he gets out of 
the channel of propriety and runs aground on the reef of 
criticism, it’s partly your own fault. 

Now you would expect anyone with common sense not to 
plow by a yacht at anchor at high speed, but remember that 
the green pilot never had soup poured into his lap by a stern 
wave. Next year he’ll be cussing some other dumb cluck 
who hasn’t had the crime impressed on him by one of you 
old timers. Incidentally, you don’t always set him a good 
example, particularly if he is seriously race-minded and you 
sneak by to windward with your big spread of canvas or 
shake the wind out of his sails by the wake from your 
cruiser. Often, too, the worst offender of all, because igno- 
rance cannot be the excuse — is the big craft whose owner is 
“not aboard.”’ Captains should be warned by owners to lean 
over backwards in matters of courtesy. 





Only a rank tyro would run a fast boat through a fleet of anchored yachts in this manner 





I hear you say, “‘Why doesn’t he buy a book and read up 
on these things?’’ Shiver my green timbers, where can one 
get all these points unless he gets a library? And, then, nine- 
tenths of the data has no relation to the kind of craft he 
owns. Try and figure out, definitely, just what equipment 
a sail boat forty-one feet long must carry. It isn’t easy. The 
fact is, I’m not yet entirely clear on this. There are ‘‘do’s”’ 
and ‘‘don’ts”’ in one book, rules of the sea in another, a little 
etiquette in another — but try to find a condensed version of 
rules, etiquette, tradition and manners. There just isn’t any 
such sea animal! Maybe some day I’ll compile one myself 
but by that time I’ll be an old ‘‘salt,” so I’ll either make it so 
technical that no one will read it or ’ll do as you do — lean 
on the wheel and cuss ’em as they cut across my bow. 

If you’ve got this far by now you are saying: ‘‘You are 
probably right but what can we do about it?”’ Plenty — and 
here, at least in a partial measure, is what. 


1. Take a little more personal interest in the newcomer to 
your harbor and especially the new member to your club. 

Kase over to that new tiller-twister moored near you and 
see if you can’t help him box his mental compass without 
making him feel you are trying to plot his course for him. 
Perhaps you'll like him if you take pains to rub off his green 
topsides and see that he’s sound, built along pretty good 
lines and with no dry rot in his fo’castle. 

Warn him about the poorly marked shoal off to the east- 
’ard. Tell him about that new topsides soap you are dippy 
about. Mention a rendezvous at Price’s and suggest that he 
will meet a grand gang there — then see that he meets them. 
Anyway, don’t be as stand-offish as my neighbors were my 
first season afloat. 


2. See that your club offers a real measure of friendliness in 
getting new members off on the right tack. 
You old-timers collectively make up yacht clubs, and 
yacht clubs have a lot to learn about launching new members 
(Continued on page 142) 
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The old bark "Lottie Carson” drying her canvas. She is 127.3’ registered 
length and 32.8’ beam. She was built at Port Blakely, Washington, in 1881 














diaphone on Guard Island beckoned us across Behm 
Canal to the entrance of Tongass Narrows, while two 
steamers, a tug with a tow, several cannery tenders and 
a few fishermen tore the air with fog signals. One would 
have thought we were approaching a city, instead of just 
Ketchikan. 
The fog thinned near the shore and we saw the lights of 
the many boats we had heard converging toward the en- 
trance as a number of others, including a large passenger 
steamer, were just coming out. For a while, we had the 
thickest traffic since leaving New York! After spending the 
rest of the night behind Rose Reef, we went on to Ketchikan. 
In spite of 15-foot tides, Ketchikan is the headquarters of 
hundreds of fishing craft, including a great number of large, 
heavy, halibut boats. The skipper of one of these fancied 
the berth astern of me in the slip. In spite of my protests, 
he forced his way in, with less than six inches clearance, 
pushing my projecting mizzen boom out of the way as I 
hastily let go the sheet to avoid a smash. Once in, he re- 
marked to the world at large that ‘“‘A man should have to 
saw off a stick like that when he comes into port.’’ Abit 
later, I found the water between us and the float covered 
with thick black oil, smearing our topsides and covering the 
fenders. Apparently, this was in return for my protests. 
This was just another instance demonstrating the one 
universal rule of practical navigation in Alaska: ‘‘The man 
with the heaviest boat wins.”” Yachtsmen who cannot accept 
this rule with good grace had better stay away, for they 
will have to accept it anyway. When at a municipal float, 
I have had big fishing boats moor three deep abreast of 


Ta steadily repeated “ Whir-r-r-r-r-r-rump” of the 
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From Guard Island to Seattle 


By 


ROGER S. STROUT 


“Igdrasil” in beautiful 
Princess Louisa Inlet. 
The shores are steep-to 


Igdrasil during the night without providing fenders. During 
the day, people, food supplies and even lumber crossed 
our deck in quantity. It is useless to protest for the floats 
were built for the fishermen and they delight in reminding 
you of the fact. 

Leaving Ketchikan without regret, we passed down the 
Narrows and through Nichols Passage to Metlakatla, the 
site of William Duncan’s famous experiment in transplanted 
humanity. It is a prosperous town — so prosperous as to 
be uninteresting — and there were not nearly as many 
redheaded Indians in Metlakatla as I had been led to ex- 
pect from reports which had reached my ears. 





Even with a powerful tug ahead, these log rafts seldom travel faster 
than two knots. It takes them three tides to get through Yaculta Rapids 
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We raced the fog back to Hassler Harbor and, the next 
day, ran up Behm Canal past New Eddystone Rock. This 
rock, rising sheer 234 feet above the sea with 100 to 200 
fathoms around it, is a fair sample of the pinnacle rocks of 
the region. This one happens to come above water but most 
of them are just below the surface. 

Off Behm Canal run two inlets, Walker Cove and Rud- 
yard Bay, that contain the most rugged scenery on the whole 
coast. Smooth, bare rock walls rise precipitously from the 
water to heights of 2000 to 4000 feet as the glacier-cut pas- 
sage winds around for ten miles through the mountains. 
There was a thunderstorm in progress when we entered 
Rudyard Bay and the echoes from those massive walls gave 
the effect of continuous thunder. Though we stayed over a 





In Rudyard Bay, the rock walls rise precipitously from the water’s 
edge. Right, at the head of Princess Louisa Inlet. ‘‘Igdrasil”’ 
at the float by Macdonald’s place, just below the waterfall 


day, the fog never cleared completely and we turned sadly 
back to the long weary passage to Revillagigedo Channel 
and Dixon Entrance. 

In spite of intermittent fog at night, we were bothered but 
little by the local magnetic attraction off East Island and we 
crossed the open water off Dixon Entrance under sail, with a 
strong wind and a sloppy sea abeam. A cannery tender, 
returning to Seattle at the end of the season, came up behind 
us in the dark. I flashed him repeatedly but, though there 


was miles of water-all around, he passed within a few feet 


just to see us jump around in the wash. There is only one 
reply to such treatment; a yacht in these waters should 
carry a good supply of rotten eggs. 


Approaching Green Island, our first Canadian lighthouse, 


the light suddenly went out. A bit later it came on again. 
From Holliday Passage, as we passed the island at day- 
break, I studied the location of the chimney. Yes, you 
guessed it. To the builder, draft for the kitchen stove was 
more important than complete visibility for the light! 

As we ran down Chatham Sound, my wife and I continued 
a discussion of long standing. I wanted to enter Prince 
Rupert across the mud flats, by way of Venn Passage, stated 
in the pilot book to be marked but shown as mud on my 
two-inch-to-the-mile chart. My wife, of course, wanted to 
take the long way around, by the main channel. The discus- 
sion ended when we passed the entrance in fog too thick to 
see the beacons. The main channel could be entered blind. 
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To keep. the shore in sight, we skinned the rocks lying off 
the western shore of Digby Island and turned sharp around 
Lima Point, where the pilot book said there was a channel. 
But, when I saw a local boat, of no greater draft, make the 
extra two miles around Kestrel and Georgia Rocks, it made 
me a bit uneasy. 

Entering at the Customs in Prince Rupert, we were soon 
heading south with a Canadian Cruising Permit. At the 
entrance of the harbor, fog rolled in — dense at the water 
level but so thin that there was blue sky overhead. This 
lasted past Genn Island, after which it cleared and we made 
fast time down Grenville Channel with wind and tide assist- 
ing. Sometimes we almost kept pace with the cannery boats, 
which had by now become a continuous procession returning 
to Seattle for their winter overhaul. 

After laying over a flood tide in Lowe Inlet, we left at 
daylight in thick fog. With good echoes from both sides of 
the narrow mountain-bordered channel, navigation was easy 
until a steamer came along. Her pilot was going by echoes 
also and, of course, at full speed. He stayed -in the middle 
while I made for the shore, finally coming within half-second 
echoes of a rock wall I could not see. Then a ghostly shadow 
slipped past in the fog. We took a heavy wash and another 
steamer became nothing to us but short, staccato echo 
blasts, rapidly receding in the distance. 

The fog lifted to show us in the middle of a fleet of trollers 
in Wright Sound. This sort of thing had happened so many 
times it was no longer even interesting; when Whale Channel 
actually produced a whale, it was something to remember! 





































































In Fraser Reach, we passed our 
first log tow, a long string of cribs 
from the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Even with a big, powerful tug ahead, 
they were doing no more than two 
knots and so failed to make the 
meeting of the tides in Graham 
Reach. We made the “hump” in 
time and continued on down the 
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long day’s run by way of Milbank Sound, Seaforth Channel 
and Lama Passage to Long Point Cove. That night the 
keeper of the little two-wick kerosene lamp lighthouse spun 
us many a yarn of his lifetime on the post, which his father 
had held before him. 

The weather permitted us to see but little of Fitzhugh 
Sound, on the way to Safety Cove, which hardly justifies 
its name for small craft. To catch the tide right, we left the 
cove a little after midnight, pushing into thick fog on the 
longest offshore: hop of the inside route. Occasionally, I 
stopped the engine to take bearings by ear on Grief Point, 
Devil Rock and Pearl Rocks to starboard and a long line of 
rocks and islands leading to Egg Island, with its diaphone, 
to port. 

With the sound of Cape Caution’s breakers astern, we 
continued on in the fog until the twin blasts of the Dine 
Island diaphone told us the Storm Islands were past and 
we could turn into Gordon Channel. A steamer passed, and 
another was whistling in narrow Christie Passage, so I took 
the direct route, past Grey Reef, with only some fishing 
boats in company. An hour’s break let us-see the anchorage 
at Port McNeill, but the Pulteney Point diaphone blew 
most of the night and we left in fog in the morning. 

In Johnstone Strait we had the first real wind in weeks. 
Building up during the day, it was a good Force 6 when it 
blew us into Blinkinsop Bay. Most of these channel winds 
are diurnal affairs, usually falling calm at sunset, but this 
one blew strong all night and was still a good breeze when 
we were ready to leave, before slack tide, in the morning. I 
faced the famous narrows ahead confidently for, while wait- 


“‘Igdrasil’s” track along the coast 
of British Columbia and to Seattle 


PRINCESS LOUISA 
INLET 





reach happily enough until one of 
the large American steamers came 
up behind us. Visibility was perfect, 
the channel straight and clear and 
about a mile wide, but we happened =, 
to be near the middle. From behind Le di 
us came the raucous note of a whistle, 

not the proper passing signal but a 

long “‘ Toot, toot, toooooooot,”’ the letter ‘‘U,”’ meaning, in the 
International Code of Signals, ‘‘You are standing into 
danger.” It was the pilot’s way of saying: “‘Get the hell out 
of my way.” 

Like most yachtsmen, I am always willing to give a large 
vessel all the room she needs when in close quarters, without 
regard to right of way, but there are limits. Had he restrained 
his itching hand upon the whistle cord, or even blown any- 
thing else but ‘‘U,’”’ I would have moved just as far and just 
as quickly, to avoid his wash, and the company would have 
one more friend. It is uncalled-for arrogance, such as this, 
that makes the small boatmen want to laugh instead of 
sympathize when the big fellows come a cropper. 

In Hie-kish Narrows we passed close by Hewitt Rock and 
Ohio Reef; then, turning into Carter Bay for the night, we 
viewed the remains of the 8.8. Ohio which discovered the 
reef in 1909. Many rocks upon this coast have inherited the 
names of the steamers that discovered them in this manner. 

Finlayson Channel is long and the tides came at incon- 
venient times, so we were out of the cove at 2:00 a.m. for a 
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ing for the tide, I had cleaned out carbon and tuned the 
engine, knowing that before the day was over its last ounce 
of power might be needed. 

With wind and tide behind her, Jgdrasil slipped rapidly 
up the Strait, around Chatham Point and down Discovery 
Passage. We were heading for Seymour Narrows but, when 

(Continued on page 131) 
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The waters along the coast of Alaska are alive with commercial fishermen, most of them driven by 


internal combustion engines. Here is a small part of the fleet, tied up in the harbor of Petersburg 


From a photograph by John Kabel 
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ed 


John W. Malo 


1. A Bay cargo schooner loafing around 
Drum Point Lighthouse into the anchorage at 
Solomons. 2. Part of the fish and oyster 
fleet in the inner (landlocked) harbor at 
Oxford, with a racing yacht on the right for 


James H. Milholland 


contrast. 3. Young oystermen look over visit- 
ing yachts in the Dismal Swamp Canal, a 
southern approach to the Bay. 4. A free-for- 
all race on the Chesapeake in the light airs 
of midsummer. Log canoes, conventional 
cruisers and racing yachts participate. 5. 
Transferring the catch to storage. Good fishing 
in the Bay; Solomons for rockfish and Better- 
ton for perch are popular with fishermen. 
Bluefish are taken near the Capes. 6. A com- 


fortable anchorage at Georgetown, ofi the 
Sassafras River. 7. A snug harbor back of St. 
Michaels. The sky shows that one of those 
vicious squalls called “‘williwas’’ has come 


and gone. 8. A scene somewhere along the 
Rappahannock River. 9. An air view of the 
yacht basin at Norfolk with the snug harbor 


known as “‘The Hague” in the foreground. 
James H. Milholland 
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HINTS FOR INLAND 
CRUISING 


| A Candid Camera Panorama of 


the Chesapeake Bay Country 


By 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 





HESAPEAKE BAY is 2,000 square miles, more or less, of golden- 
C colored cruising waters with a snug harbor every few boat lengths of 
its stretch of 170 odd miles north and south. Tidewater for its entire 
length, and for miles up each of its tributaries (longest: Susquehanna, Po- 
tomac, Patuxent, Rappahannock, York, and James Rivers on the western 
side; Chester, Choptank, and Nanticoke Rivers on the eastern), it is salt in 
its lower reaches, brackish in its upper, and fresh water for foul bottoms can 
be found if you go far enough up its rivers. 

Watershed for a large portion of the Appalachian Highlands and for the 
western portion of the State of Delaware, with the exception of the Susque- 
hanna (rocky and only briefly navigable), the rivers have had no difficulty 
cutting deep, if irregular, channels in the sandy country. The consequence is 
that the draft of the great majority of cruising yachts (6 feet or less) is no 
deterrent to thorough exploration of these waters, and 10-foot draft or more 
can be taken into all of the important harbors and rivers and many of the 
smaller ones. 

The Chesapeake country is one of the “‘cradles of the nation.’ Considering 
various claims to this honor dispassionately, one is persuaded that the 
United States is at least quintuplets! The Smith-Pocahontas-Powhattan 
entente, the ‘‘Bermuda Hundred,” the capitulation of Cornwallis, sub- 
stantiate its claims to a degree, and the historically inclined can find further 
food for thought in encyclopedias, histories of the Colonies, of the United 
States, etc., and, thanks to the farsightedness of various public spirited 
bodies, can go on a historical sightseeing binge that might last for weeks 
without going more than a few miles ashore from snug anchorages. 

The months of May and June recommend themselves for cruising in these 
waters to anyone who likes balmy airs, swimming and the delights of cruis- 
ing in a genial climate. Warmed by the proximity of the Gulf Stream, as the 
waters not far north are chilled by the proximity of the Labrador Current, 
comfortable cruising may be indulged in here earlier than the distance in 
miles from colder waters would lead one to expect. In fact, April and, with 
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Note: This is the first of a series of brief surveys of Inland Waterways by Mr. Gardiner. [Ep.] 
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The Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries 


warm clothing, March cruises are delightful; in the fall, the 
last two weeks in September and the months of October and 
November are considered by some to cover the best cruising 
period of all. 

For my personal taste, December, January and February 
are a bit rugged and during the midsummer months the 
water is too “‘soupy”’ and too full of jellyfish, and the climate 
too hot, although there are hundreds of yachtsmen who 
cruise here throughout the summer. Several important 
races and regattas (July: Gibson Island, Star Class races; 
August: St. Michaels, regatta and Star Class races; Gibson 
Island: Gibson Island-Oxford Race) are held in July and 
August. This year there is added incentive to visit these 
waters during the period just following the publication of 
this survey. An ocean race (sail) is scheduled to start from 
New London, Conn., on Saturday, June 24th, and finish at 
Annapolis, Maryland — predicted time, four days. Annap- 
olis has the distinction of being the capital of the State of 
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Maryland and the home of the U. 8. Naval Academy, which 
will still be in session (visitors welcome) if you get there 
during the month of May. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Approaches. Chesapeake Bay is part of the Atlantic Coast 
Intracoastal Waterway. Two of the three approaches to the 
Bay are also links in this waterway, the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal (controlling depth 20 feet) at the northern 
end, and the Albermarle and Chesapeake Canal and Eliza- 
beth River (controlling depth 12 feet) at the southern. An 
alternate approach from the south is through the Dismal 
Swamp Canal (controlling depth 9 feet) used principally by’ 
yachtsmen who want to make a stop at Elizabeth City, 
N. C. In both of these approaches, the principal thing to 
look out for is speed and dredges. Six knots maximum and 
three knots passing dredges or vessels is the general rule. 
The Inside Route Pilot (U. 8. Department of Commerce) 
gives detailed directions. 

The third approach is from the Atlantic Ocean between 
Cape Henry and Cape Charles. Except for one danger par- 
ticularly threatening to small yachts which attempt to hug 
the shores, this approach presents only an open water navi- 
gational problem. The one danger is the frequent presence 
of fish weirs along the coast, which extend out to sea, some- 
times to a surprising distance. Anyone who has sailed in a 
race to the Chesapeake can tell you all about them! © 

Boats of light draft (1 to 3 feet) can wangle a fourth route, 
if their skippers have the patience and a yen for out of the 
way country. That is from Cape Henlopen to Cape Charles, 
through Rehoboth Canal, Chincoteague Bay, etc. There 
are several inlets through which you can get to open water 
if you get tired of puddle-hopping. (See Section C, U. S. 
Coast Pilot.) 


Facilities. In the following, reference to latitude is for con- 
venience in locating places on the accompanying map, and 
is given only to the nearest 10 minutes. 

From the head of the Bay south to Pungoteague Creek 
(Lat. 37°:40’) on the eastern side, and to Norfolk on the 
western (with a gap of about 30 miles between West River 
and the Patuxent where you must cross to the east side for 
good protection) there are sheltered harbors every few 
miles; at nearly all of the towns and villages, gas and oil is 
available and food supplies of one sort or another. Getting 
water is not always so simple and it is wise to fill your tanks 


_ wherever you find water at a dock. There are a number of 


yacht clubs (a few strategic locations: Havre de Grace, 
Fredericktown on the Sassafras, Baltimore, Gibson Island, 
Annapolis, St. Michaels, Oxford, Solomons, Irvington on 
the Rappahannock, Norfolk) where you can count on good 
water and other facilities. 

Food supplies vary. Fresh vegetables are hard to get in 
many of the smaller villages, unless you take a trip inland, 
as the waterfront people of this country are truly “‘water- 


-men,”’ who eat, sleep and think with their boats, their nets, 


their oyster gear. The larger centers have their own markets 
and there is no difficulty in getting a wide variety of food- 
stuffs there. But for the epicurean who has a taste for sea 
food, the Chesapeake is about as near heaven as he is apt to 
get on earth. All sorts of fish, oysters, crabs (oh boy!) can 
be picked up “water fresh” almost anywhere along the wa- 
terfront. Ice, too, is comparatively easy to procure, as the 
difficulty of preserving sea food has resulted in the build- 
ing of ice plants by many of the small towns. 

There are a lot of repair yards with marine railways of 
varying capacities scattered around the Bay. The following 
have been selected for convenience, and for reasonable prox- 
imity to each other. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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“DO-HO” 


A New 53-Footer Which Wears the 
Colors of the Boston Yacht Club 





This attractive yacht, a new Elco 53, is 
owned by Howard Johnson, of Boston. 
Above is a corner of the deckhouse in 
which various family activities.are going 
on, At the left is the deckhouse, looking 
aft, showing the large windows on both 
sides. With the roof and engine hatches 
soundproofed and the engines rubber 
mounted, this living room of the yacht is 
remarkably quiet. Below is ‘“‘Do-Ho”’ off 
Miami. She is driven by a pair of Hall- 
Scott engines of 250 horse power each 
which give her a speed of 26 m.p.h. 
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THAT VEXING PROTEST PROBLEM 


Some Practical Suggestions are Offered for Its Solution 


By JOHN K. H. NIGHTINGALE, JR. 


VERY yachtsman who has read the article by Don- 
ald Griffin in the February issue of YACHTING 
will undoubtedly agree that he has painted a 
clear picture of the protest problem. They will 
also probably agree that the picture as he 
shows it is a gloomy one, at best, but I do not 
think that more than a small minority believes that the 
remedies he suggests, and the conclusions which he draws, 
are correct. 

To meet the problem of ill feeling engendered by protests, 
Mr. Griffin suggests that competent members of the regatta 
committee be present on the committee boat with binoculars 
to watch for possible fouls. Why ask any man to do the im- 
possible? In any race, the fleet breaks up and, in the great 
majority of fouls, it would take four observers on four boats 
to judge fairly what occurred. At the start and finish, the 
regatta committee may sometimes spot fouls, but, except at 
these times, it is the skippers and their crews who are the 
best judges of what is happening. It has been my experience 
that in 90 to 95 per cent of the protests, it is comparatively 
easy for the race committee to get unanimous agreement as 
to what actually happened at the time a foul occurred as well 
as the relative positions of the boats during the time pre- 
ceding the trouble. I realize that many will disagree with me 
in this but, if members of the regatta committee will take 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the various skippers 
and their crews, they will soon find those who can be de- 
pended upon to give a true picture of the situation and those 
whose stories must be discounted 25 to 50 per cent. They 
will also find that there are certain skippers who will almost 
invariably understate their cases because, for them, the fun 
of racing far outweighs the satisfaction or, rather, the glory 
that comes from winning races. How often we hear someone 
say that a certain boat was clearly in the wrong; that he was 
watching and saw the whole thing through his glasses. An 
observer can see a mixup from only one angle and there are 
three other angles to consider. It would be manifestly im- 
possible to have a dozen boats following a race without 
interfering with the fleet. 

Mr. Griffin then goes on to say that graded penalties are a 
utopia towards which yachtsmen must strive and asks what 
yacht club has the courage to try out such a system. I have 
talked with a great many racing skippers since reading his 
article and it was their unanimous opinion that any system 
of graded penalties would be a mistake and would cause far 
more trouble than the evils that such a scheme is aimed to 
cure. When it comes to penalties, yacht racing and other 
sports cannot be compared. A penalty in tennis does not 
include damage to equipment or injury to a player unless 
someone loses his temper to the extent of reaching over the 
net and taking a swing at his opponent, a rare occurrence. 
When a foul occurs in a yacht race, however, there is nearly 
always the possibility of one of the following resulting: 

1. Damage to hull, sails, or rigging; 

2. Loss of boat; 

3. Personal injury; 

4. Loss of life. 
Moreover, a foul may so disable an opponent as to put him 
out of the race and cause him to lose not only the race but a 
season’s championship as well. Even if it were possible 
to grade penalties, imagine the difficulties involved. Any 
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classification of fouls must take into account the potential 
possibilities of damage; a foul in a two-knot breeze would 
have to be treated entirely differently from one occurring in 
a five-knot or a twenty-knot wind. Think of the demand for 
anemometers if such a scheme were put into effect! I can 
almost hear someone say: ‘‘ Well, hasn’t the rule now in use 
in the Bermuda Race and many other long distance races 
worked out?” Under the rule referred to, there is a time 
penalty instead of total disqualification if a foul occurs at the 
start of race with no damage to boat or rigging. Yes, but bear 
in mind that, usually, the penalties are heavy enough prac- 
tically to kill a boat’s chances of winning unless she has all 
the breaks and possibly a few more thrown in for good 
measure. Moreover, many with whom I have talked believe 
that this ruling is a mistake and that some day we shall go 
back to the old method whereby a foul brings disqualification 
regardless of whether or not damage is involved. 

The protest preblem is not so much a disease as itis a 
symptom of underlying difficulties which may easily do great 
injury to yachting. It is generally agreed by doctors that a 
simple headache, unpleasant though it is, is only a sign of a 
possibly more serious condition. Not that doctors advocate 
leaving the headache alone — far from it — but what they 
advise is to relieve the pain and at the same time find out 
what is at the root of it. The same procedure applies in the 
protest problem; treat it, but at the same time look below 
the surface and cure the cause. 

To ease the headache of protests, as it were, I have a few 
suggestions which are so simple that I do not think it neces- 
sary to explain them in detail. 

1. Less emphasis on the season’s championships through 
less money spent on prizes. 

2. Have two series a season. Then, if a disqualification 
occurs, the offender always has a chance in the next 
series. 

3. Rigid restrictions as to the number of haulouts 
allowed, the number of suits of sails, the number of 
light sails, and a limit on gadgets. 

A friend has pointed out that the classes which have been 
the most successful over a period of years have been those in 
which the rules regarding sails and equipment have been so 
strict that the poor man has had an equal chance with his 
more wealthy rival. It is true that a gadget may save the few 
seconds necessary to win a race, but why emphasize expen- 
sive equipment? Rather, put a premium on seamanship and 
skill. Many a popular class has been killed through too many 
gadgets and, as has been recently called to my attention, 
there is a large class at the present time which is beginning to 
suffer from the evils referred to. 

Finally, as Mr. Griffin shows, skippers should know their 
rules and I agree with him that probably 75 per cent of all 
fouls are due to ignorance. As an example of this, the Pleon 
Yacht Club has practically eliminated protests due to ig- 
norance of the sailing rules in the large fleet at Marblehead. 

There are probably many other suggestions which may 
help to alleviate the protest problem but, unless we go deeper 
and find the cause, we cannot hope to eliminate the ill feeling 
that goes with fouls. That there is a cure for the problem I 
am absolutely certain, and I believe that I can best prove my 
point by giving a brief account of two classes. The first of 
these raced successfully for sixteen years, and the second has 














A problem for the race committee. Fritz Boynton, in ‘‘Neo,” on the port tack, squeezes across the bow of Harry Nye’s “Gale” 


already seen ten seasons and will probably be racing again 
this year although reduced in numbers due to the loss of 
about a third of the fleet last fall. 

On July 4th, 1900, there was held off Warwick Neck, in 
Narragansett Bay, the first race of the Warwick 14-footers, 
or the Warwick Neckers, as they are generally called. After 
two races, the regatta committee was so flooded with pro- 
tests that it was only on condition that they would not have 
to handle fouls that the members agreed to continue in 
office. The owners then agreed to have lunch every Monday 
in Providence where most of them were in business. It was 
decided that the skippers should constitute the protest 
committee and that the crews could act as witnesses but had 
no vote. The class grew from six or eight, the first year, to 
from twelve or fifteen boats, and each Monday we thrashed 
out the fouls that had occurred on the previous Saturday. 
I frequently crewed and would far rather have missed the 
circus than one of those meetings. It was a dull, drab day if 
we did not have at least two or three protests to decide, and 
how we kidded the loser when he was thrown out! There was 
no place for ill feeling. You had to take it and like it. We 
learned the rules, too — we had to — and in all those years 
from 1900 to 1916 I do not remember a case in which a 
grudge was held. That was one class which never suffered 
from what many believe may some day wreck the sport of 
yacht racing. 

Thirteen years passed and, in 1929, a class of twelve one- 
design knockabouts was formed at another yacht club and 
for ten years I served on the regatta committee. I shall never 
forget the first season. Only three of the skippers had ever 
raced before; three or four others knew that a boat on the 
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starboard tack had the right of way over one on the port 
tack but they were never quite sure which was port tack and 
which was starboard. The other six owners knew practically 
nothing, but they learned fast. 

Fortunately, we had light winds for the first two races and 
it seemed best to be lenient. After the second race, I got some 
thin boards and whittled out a dozen small model boats; 
some cardboard for sails tacked on sticks completed the 
demonstration outfit. We held a meeting of all the skippers 
and crews and, after an illustrated talk on the various rules, 
we asked for questions and we certainly got them. The next 
race there were not so many protests and by that time we 
had had mimeographed summaries of the racing rules. Twice 
more during that season we had talks, using the models to 
illustrate the rules, and by Labor Day the number of cases of 
a boat on the port tack trying to claim the right of way on 
the rest of the fleet at the start was so small as to be almost 
negligible. 

Winter came and, in February, we had a dinner for all 
boat owners and their crews and again we brought the 
models into action. The following summer, we cut the lec- 
tures to two and tried the scheme of having the meetings of 
the regatta committee to decide protests open to all skippers. 
Several times we let the skippers make the decision by vot- 
ing. That helped and no longer did I watch the clock Satur- 
day evening and tremble every time I heard a sound on the 
piazza. The deadline for protests was ten o’clock and no 
excuses were accepted. During those two years, races were 
held for juniors on Wednesdays and seniors were allowed to 
act as crews but could not touch the tillers: The class grew 

(Continued on page 137) 


~ Vories Fisher 
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This 54-foot motor cruiser 
was designed by A. M. 
Deering, of Chicago, for 
A. D. Walker, of Sydney, 
N. S. W. She was built by 
W. L. Holmes & Company 
of that city. Her speed is 
14.7 miles per hour. 


Below, looking aft in the 
owner's stateroom. Lower 
right, the roomy machinery 
compartment with the two 
Gray 6-91 engines, fitted 
with 2:1 reduction gears, 
which furnish the motive 
power. A Gray “Sea Scout 
Four’ engine drives the 
electric generator. 


Russell Roberts Ltd. 
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The forward port corner of 
the dining room and the 
deckhouse with the steering 
wheel controls and instru- 
ments. The switchboard is 
alongside the companion- 
way. 





AN AUSTRALIAN TWIN-SCREW MOTOR CRUISER 


American Design and American Engines 
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KEEPING THE BILGES CLEAN 


Dirt and Grease Below the Cabin Floor Should Be Eliminated 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


not this war but the Spanish American War of 1898 
— Felix Riesenberg sailed from New York bound 
for Honolulu in the ship A. J. Fuller. She had to lie in port 
for a while after discharging cargo, and the mate, who 
seemed to have taken a dislike to Felix, assigned him and 
another luckless wight the job of cleaning limbers. He paints 


\ GOOD many years ago, before the Spanish War — 
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Left, garboard and broad strakes may be left off to allow shavings 
and dirt to fall through the opening. Right, an old time center- 
boarder with floor timbers jogged into keel and limbers below them 





a graphic picture of the reeking mass of corruption that had 
accumulated between the ship’s ceiling and planking. 

While a yacht cannot compete in this respect with an old 
wooden sailing ship that carried 
cargoes of sugar from Hawaii to 
New York, too many yachts today 
suffer from dirty bilges. Lack of 
ventilation, poorly laid out limbers 
and, above all, lack of care, are re- 
sponsible for this condition. Take 
up the floor boards of any yacht 
and too often you will find a mix- 
ture of cigarette butts, matches, sodden scraps of paper and 
an amorphous mass of beans and bread tucked away between 
frames and choking the limbers — if there are any limbers. 
And if limbers have been cut when the boat was built, there 
may not be any limber chains rove or the chains may be 
jammed somewhere. The result is that the odor from the 
dirty bilges permeates the whole cabin. In addition, dry rot 
is promoted. On the other hand, I have read that Harry 
Pidgeon cleans Islander’s bilges with dustpan and brush! 

What is the solution? Well, one way to promote a clean 
bilge is to begin the job on the drawing board when working 
out the details of the construction, making sure that there 
-are no pockets that will hold dirt and water and insuring 
clear drainage for any leakage or other water that may get 
into the boat. And providing a good pump with its suction, 
properly fitted with a practical strainer, drawing from the 
lowest point of the bilge. 

But more may be done when the boat is under construc- 
tion. The specifications usually include a phrase stipulating 
that ‘‘ All parts of the vessel must be thoroughly cleaned of 
all chips, shavings and matter of all sorts before delivery,” 
but this is generally a counsel of perfection. Look closely at 
the out of the way places in a new boat and you will find 
foreign matter of all kinds. A good builder will make some 
effort to comply with the specifications as far as cleaning 
bilges is concerned but it is a fussy and expensive job to get 








Power boat construction, with frames carried 
over the keel (right) and butting against it (left) 





out all the dirt from all the little pockets. I remember one 
wooden steam yacht that was put on the dry dock after she 
had been in commission for about six weeks. The yard tried 
to take off the garboard strake, a heavy, wide oak plank, 
only to find that it was edge bolted to the keel. Then they re- 
moved the next strake and found the space between plank 
and ceiling practically solid with chips and dirt, all welded 
together with sawdust. 

One way to insure a clean bilge is to fit the garboards but 

fasten them only temporarily until several strakes above 
them have been fastened. Then the garboards are removed 
and kept off until a short time before the boat is launched. 
This leaves a long opening on each side through which all 
the ends of planks, bits of floor boards, chips, sawdust, etc., 
may fall naturally or be swept with little effort. This may be 
done with a double planked boat by reversing the rabbet on 
the garboard or the next strake, whichever takes the bottom 
strake of the double planking. Old line builders may have a 
prejudice against this method but it is quite practical and 
has been followed in the construction of some fine yachts. At 
any rate, it’s easier and more efficient to let dirt and chips 
fall out through an opening low in the hull than to try to 
sweep them up bit by bit and carry them out over the top. 
In any case, before the owner accepts delivery of the boat, he 
should make sure that the bilges are clean — even if he has 
to hire someone to clean them. 
_ There are several ways of providing 
limber holes. Where the plank is rab- 
beted into the top of the keel and no 
keel batten is fitted, the limber may be 
cut through the floor timbers and the 
ends of the frames or a groove be cut in 
the upper surface of the keel. If a keel 
batten is fitted, the frames may be bent 
up over it, leaving a triangular space on each side between 
frame and planking. If the frames are carried down straight 
and butt against the keel batten or lap over the top of it, a 
hole is cut across the heel of the frame on each side. 

Now that limbers are provided, how are they to be kept 
clean? Of course, one could go over them at intervals, pick- 
ing out any junk that may have floated into them — but 
this simply would not be done. The simplest and most prac- 
tical way is to fit limber chains, which suggests that the 
limber holes, whether a single set along the center line of the 
boat or a set on each side, should be in line with one another 
so that the chain will have a fair lead. If there are no bulk- 
heads in the boat, the chains may run from bow to stern, 
their ends being accessible for pulling back and forth to start 
out any chips that may have lodged in a limber. If there are 
bulkheads, and especially if there is an engine, the chains 
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In spite of the limbers, water will lie 
against the planking and between the frames 
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had better be run only from bulkhead to bulkhead, their 
ends being carried up so that they may be reached without 
difficulty. The engine room bulkheads should be tight, with 
no openings in the lower parts. Otherwise, grease and gurry 
will work into the boat under the cabins and make a smelly 
mess. 

Sometimes springs are fitted to the ends of the limber 
chains but it is simpler merely to have the ends long enough 
to give a foot or two of slack. With two chains, one on each 
side of the center line, the chains may be made continuous 
and led around a dumb sheave at one end. The oftener they 
are pulled, the less chance there is of the limbers being 
choked. Stout “‘safety chain” is often used but a chain made 
with twisted links of generous section lasts longer. 

Some boats have their bilges filled with cement or a mix- 
ture of pitch and tar. While this may work well in some 
cases, cement in the bilge is always a problem. It is difficult 
to get a close bond between the cement and the wood and 
even still more difficult to maintain this bond. In a motor 
boat, it is easier to maintain a close union than in a sail boat, 
for a power-driven boat is not subjected to the wringing 
stresses applied by the mast, rigging and ballast of a boat 
being driven hard under sail. But if she go aground or even 
if she be subjected to long continued vibration, there is al- 
ways the chance that the bond between cement and wood be 
broken. In that case, water will seep down under the cement 
and freeze there when the boat is hauled out for the winter, 
enlarging the opening and permitting the water to penetrate 
further the following season, doing still more damage. And 
water in an enclosed space is a fine abettor of dry rot. Even 
if it did not help rot, the expansion of the water in freezing 
would tend to start the garboards away from the keel, par- 
ticularly aft in a boat with a considerable reverse to the 
frames. 

If the bilges have become contaminated with grease and 
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oil, a drastic method of cleaning them is to fill the spaces be- 
tween the frames with sawdust. When this has soaked up all 
the slimy deposit, remove it with a sink brush and one of 
those little dust pan gadgets for garbage that you can get at 
the Five and Ten. But be sure to get every bit of the 
sawdust out or there is a strong probability that the pump 
strainer will be choked by the sawdust. 

I have seen a motor boat cemented up to the tops of the 
floor timbers, with a sump worked under the pump suction. 
It made a fine, clean bilge and she was better for the added 
weight, but I don’t know what her condition was ten years 
after she was built. There are old boats with lots of cement 
in their bilges — I have sailed an old lady with cement al- 
most up to her cabin floor — but I usually associate cement 
with punky frames and soft keel. 

As for the pitch and tar combination, which is sometimes 
put in with ground cork to save weight, this may do well 
enough in a boat without any engine but gasoline and Diesel 
oil are solvents of this and of other bituminous products. 
Even if the engine has a tight pan under it, there is always 
the chance of a slight drip from a cock at the tanks or a leak 
somewhere along the fuel line. 

Not only the main engine but any piece of auxiliary ma- 
chinery should have an oiltight pan under it or else the en- 
tire engine compartment should be lined with metal. This 
will keep any grease out of the bilge and make it easier to 
mop up any that does get into the pan. Tanks, too, had bet- 
ter be fitted with pans. If they are high enough above the 
water line, the pans may drain overboard. If set low in the 
boat, the lowest. points of the pans should be accessible so 
that they may be pumped or swabbed out before they over- 
flow. If there is room below them, a drain with a petcock is 
advisable so that the gurry may be drawn off into a can. 

Ventilation is a fine preventive of a smelly bilge and an 
insurance against dry rot. The (Continued on page 135) 


He WASTED TEST 


Base here’s a tale of old time days, 

When parents of our Vineyard daughters, 
Would test the boys that sought their hands 
Behind the plow or on the waters. 

Job Nickerson was tall and straight; 

Good lookin’ too, a coastwise sailor, 

And courted Hanner Coffin, strong, 

The daughter of an “‘Old Town” whaler. 
Waal, Hanner, she was dead in love, 

Her ma was, too, Job tried to please her. 
But old Cap Coffin hauled his beard, 

And reckoned Job “‘a fresh, young geezer.”’ 
“T don’t trust no man none,” sez he, 
‘Until I see him launched and floatin’, 
Because ’tis then he’ll show his shape — 
Ter sea, a-fishin’ or a-boatin! 

If he will ship one trip with me — 

My packet sloop lays in the offin’ — 

I'll git his measure in two tides 

As sure’s my name’s Corneelyus Coffin!” 
The plans were made, the packet sailed, 
Two hands were all it took to man her, 
And Job he jibed her two-three times 
While wavin’ his goodbyes to Hanner. 

He couldn’t think of nothin’ else, | 

And that ’air caused the boy’s undoin’ 


A-runnin’ down Nantucket Sound 

At sundown, with a storm a-brewin’. 

The Old Man he went down below 

And passed the side lights up, all lighted. 

Sez he to Job: “‘Now hang em right, 

This here’s a job that can’t be slighted.” 

Waal, Job went forrad in a dream. 

His heart was poundin’ in his jacket, 

Hung up them side lights, headin’ aft 

And on the wrong sides of the packet! 

Bime-by the capt’n came on deck, 

And as his head riz’ ’bove the coamin’ 

He yelled: ‘“‘Hard down! We’re goin ter strike! 

That feller’s on to us a-foamin’!”’ 

Of course, the skipper soon found out 

Just what was wrong — and how he hollered! 

And Job said that he got so hot 

The sparks flew every time he swallered! 

“Steer clear of me!’’ he sez to Job, 

“And don’t ye court my gal no longer, 

Ye cussed loon!”’ He stopped for breath, 

Then added words a whole lot stronger. 

But somehow threats don’t seem to count 

When folks are young and love each other, 

For Hanner up and married Job, 

And fifteen children called her ‘‘ Mother.” 
JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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“Elsalan,” an International One-Design owned by Herbert Hanan. 
Right, ‘‘Va Lee,” the author’s ‘'Thirty,’”’ seven-year winner of the August 
series at Northeast Harbor, Maine 


HEN it was announced that the Northeast Harbor 

Fleet would add a new racing class of fourteen 

International One-Designs for the 1938 season, 
interest was keen — and no one was keener than I. With the 
codperation of W. Barton Eddison, I had been responsible 
for introducing the 30-Square-Metre Class in 1930. 

I was unfortunate in missing our July races last summer 
but, during the rest of the season, I had plenty of chance to 
observe the relative performance of the new Internationals 
and the ‘‘30’s.”” My interest led me to make up a factual 
comparison based on our 1938 races. 

Incidentally, when I recently told one of my good friends 
in the yachting game of my investigations, his reply was to 
ask: ‘‘ Are you prejudiced?” To my friend and to the public, 
I admit I am. Having sailed and raced a 30-Square-Metre 
for eight consecutive seasons under conditions of every con- 
ceivable sort — weather and otherwise —I prefer my Va Lee 
to any small racing yacht I have ever tried, and that state- 
ment covers a lot of territory. However, in this investiga- 
tion, I was after facts, not confirmation of any preconceived 
notions I might have, and from the facts I hoped to arrive at 
conclusions instead of opinions. 

The facts are tabulated here. The conclusions are not en- 
tirely definite except as applying to certain conditions but, at 
least, they are interesting. 


THE DATA 


Table I covers all of the regular races of the Northeast 
Harbor Fleet sailed and finished by both the Internationals 
and the ‘‘30’s.”’ Elapsed time is the average of the elapsed 
time of the first and second boats in the respective classes. 
This seemed to me the fairest basis of comparison, particu- 
larly since the International Class raced a maximum of 
fourteen boats as against four in the 30-Square-Metre Class. 
The next to the last column to the right, from which I am 
forced to draw my conclusions, I admit gives no scientific 
measure of speed. It is merely a figure. representing the 
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WHICH CLASS 
IS FASTER? 


The 30-Square-Metres and the Inter- 
national One-Designs at Northeast 


Harbor, Maine, in the 1938 Season 


By JOHN TYSSOWSKI 





‘miles of straight line distance,’’ on the particular territory, 
sailed per hour of elapsed sailing time. Of course, a much 
longer distance was actually sailed in each race, the average 
depending largely on the amount of windward sailing, 
maneuvers against other boats, etc. The 30-Square-Metres 
started, in each race, five minutes after the Internationals; 
hence both classes sailed under substantially the same condi- 
tions of weather, wind and tide. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the figures of “miles of straight line distance sailed 
per hour,” it is plainly evident that, in light air, the Inter- 
nationals are faster. Similarly, in strong winds the ‘'30’s”’ 
are faster. The exact point at which the advantage of the 

(Continued: on page 145) 
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“Y_Not” is a standardized 34-footer built by the 
Baltzer-Jonesport Boat Co., Inc., of Medford, Mass. 
She is 34’ 6” in length over all, 10’ 5”’ beam and 
3’ 6” draft. Her power plant is a pair of 90 hp. 
Universal Cruiser Six engines, with reduction gear. 
Joseph Simcusky, of West Palm Beach, is owner. 


Leslie R. Jones 


“‘Winyah,” owned by P. K. Fletcher, of Alpena, Mich., is the first of 
the fleet of ‘“Voyagers”’ built by George Lawley & Sons Corp., of 
Neponset, Mass., from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. She is 
44' 3” in length over all, 30’ 1” I.w.l., 10’ 7” beam and 6’ 3’’ 
draft. ‘‘Winyah”’ carries a Gray 4-22 engine with 2:1 reduction gear. 
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Russell B. Harding 


Left, the auxiliary sloop ““Elcoma”’ 
was designed by Frederick C. 
Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service, 
Inc., for W. A. Clarke, and built 
by the Oxford Shipyards,«/nc., of 
Oxford, Md. She is 33’ O” in 
length over all, 26’ 6” on the 
water line, 9’ 7’’ beam and 4’ 0” 
draft. Of V-bottom model, she has 
proved fast and able. Mr. Clarke 
uses her chiefly for day sailing 
and fishing on Chesapeake Bay. 


This motor yacht is a present from 
the Bahrein Petroleum Co. to 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, 
ruler of Bahrein Island in the 
Persian Gulf. She was designed by 
E. B. McCrohan in collaboratian 
with W. R. Tait, of the Marine 
Basin Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
builders. She is, 50’ 6’ in length, 
12’ 0” beam and 3’ O” draft and 
is driven by a 150 hp. Superior 
Diesel. The forward cockpit is 
fireproofed to permit outdoor 
cooking and the cockpit seats, 
4’ deep, are designed for cross- 
legged squatting. Underwater 
searchlights are fitted. 








“lucky Len II is a standardized 
Wheeler “48” Sedan owned by 
L. A. Young, of Bois Blanc, Mich. 
Two Gray Marine Diesels, de- 
veloping 165. hp. each, drive her. 
She has been cruising in Florida 
waters during the winter season. 


Commodore E. D. Dorris of the 
Newport Harbor Yacht Club, 
California, is owner of the cruiser 
“Dorene Il,” a Matthews “46.” 
Her power plant consists of two 
Kermath engines of 120 hp. each. 


An unusually handsome yacht is 
“Bymar,” designed by Cox & 
Stevens, Inc., for Byron D. Miller, 
of the New York Y. C., and built.at 
Bay City, Mich., by the Defoe Boat 
& Motor Works. She is 144’ 7” 
in length over all,’ 136’ 0” 
lw.l., 23’ O” beam and 8’ 0” 
draft. Two 8-cylinder 8” by 10” 


Winton Diesel engines drive her. 
Her home port is Falmouth, Maine. 
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W. C. Sawyer 
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Four-Way Gam by Radio 


EA, air, and earth! The only thing lacking 
was a submarine, and that could easily 
have been managed if one had been available. 
It was the first time a “‘ship-shore”’ tele- 
phone on a yacht had been used to contact, 
simultaneously, three different units of trans- 
portation — an aeroplane, thousands of feet 
in the air; a railroad train, and a motor truck. 
It was a dramatic demonstration of the 
scope of one of the latest devices for safety 
and convenience on board a yacht, and for 
that reason had a real significance for yachts- 
men. It means, for example, that a yacht in 
trouble 1000 miles offshore, might call a 
“Yankee Clipper’’ flying the Atlantic or 
Pacific, and report her difficulties. Or, less 
romantic but still effective, a ship within 
the range of her telephonic apparatus. The 
receiving vessel could either come to the 
yacht’s assistance, or, if that were impossible, 
with her more powerful sending equipment, 
pass the report along. 

So much for emergency use. The comfort 
and convenience of telephone communication 
from yacht to home or office is obvious; and 
there is a fairly authentic story that the 
skipper of a yacht in a recent ocean race re- 
ceived advice on racing tactics over the 
yacht’s radio-telephone! 

This four-way, simultaneous radio con- 
versation was held on March 19th, 1939, 
between an Elco “53” motor yacht cruising 
in the waters around New York; Pennsyl- 
vania’s crack streamliner, the ‘Liberty 
Limited,” tearing along near Gary, Indiana; 
the “Sky Chief” of Transcontinental and 
Western Airways, which could be dimly seen 
flying far above the yacht; and a “mobile 


The 53-foot cruiser which joined in the ‘“‘Four-Way Gam”, and her ship-to-shore telephone 


unit” (truck) of the National Broadcasting 
Company, presumably observing the speed 
laws on the Pulaski Skyway. 

The normal range of the equipment on the 
yacht in this instance (put out by Radio- 
marine Corporation of America) is 150 miles. 
Special supplementary apparatus was used 
in this case to reach the train, while the 
plane and truck were well within the range 
of the standard equipment. 


+ + + 


Blustery Weather Features National 
Dinghy Regatta 


COLD, blustery weather featured the Na- 
tional Championship Dinghy Regatta 

staged by the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
on April 8th and 9th. Over fifty ‘“‘BO,’’ 
“X” and ‘‘D” dinghies competed, the titles 
going to Frank E. Campbell, Howard E. 
Walden, Jr., and E. L. Raymond, respectively. 

A damp southeaster provided good but 
cold sailing on the first day and in all classes 
the racing was decidedly close. This was 
followed by an evening of warmth and fel- 
lowship in the Manhasset Bay Club’s big 
grill room. 

Early Sunday the wind came in cold and 
strong from the northwest, bringing the worst 
possible conditions for dinghy racing. Cap- 
sizes, broken masts and parted gear were the 
order of the day and when it was all over 
everyone who had been able to finish every 
race found himself well up in the point score. 

Frank Campbell, of Larchmont, who had 
been runner-up to Egbert Moxham, Jr., on 
the first day, won every race on that blustery 
Sunday and ran away with the ““BO”’ title, 
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keeping his boat on her feet in spite of the 
breeze. Arthur Knapp was second in the final 
score and Moxham, in spite of two dismast- 
ings and a capsize, was third. 

In Class X, Howard Walden, also of 
Larchmont, shipped 200-pound Jack Dicker- 
son as crew and tied in a reef which, together 
with the demise of G. M. (Scotty) Isdale, was 
sufficient to take the title in Class X over 
T. E. Reynolds and C. E. Turney. 

The boisterous weather caused fewer casu- 
alties in Class D and E. L. Raymond, Leon- 
ard Romagna, and Allan Clark finished on 
top after two days of close racing. 

George Ford’s Venture, from Rochester, 
earned a hollow victory over two other 
International 14-foot dinghies, being the 
only boat to hold together during the com- 
parative tranquillity of the first day’s racing. 
The ‘“‘Fourteens” showed some real speed 
while they were out but none of them even 
took to the water on the second day. 

The point scores of the leading boats were: 


Cuass B OnE-DEsIGN 


Boat and Skipper Points 
Felix, F. E. Campbell 158 
Four Deuces, Arthur Knapp, Jr. 144% 
Stingaree II, Egbert Moxham, Jr. 143% 
Paralysis, Jack Keeshan 113 

Crass X . 
Triple X, H. T. Walden, Jr. 64 
Junior, T. E. Reynolds 55 
Jumbo, C. E. Turney 48 
Queen Mary, G. M. Isdale 47 
Crass D 
No. 162, E. L. Raymond 89 
Baby Broadbill, Leonard Romagna 76 
Penguin, Allan Clark 71 


No. 191, W. W. Swan 70 
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Miami's Regatta 


TOPS II, Jack Cooper’s hydroplane which 

ran into such tough luck last winter, won 
the southern season’s feature event, the 
225 Class sweepstakes at Miami, March 
17th-21st. After George Cannon’s Gray 
Goose 2 had broken the class record by a 
sensational ten miles at Rockledge, in Janu- 
ary, Cooper ordered one of the new boats and 
Tops was bought by H* N. Nicholson, of 
Jacksonville. He renamed her Dolphin III 
and put his fellow townsman Frank Driggers 
in charge at the Biscayne Bay regatta. 
Rough water forced the postponement of the 
hydroplane events from March 19th to the 
21st. Other starters besides Gray Goose 2 
(handled as usual by Hugh Gingras) and 
Dolphin were Emancipator VII (with which 
S. Mortimer Auerbach took the Duke of 
York Trophy in England last summer) and 
Gibson Bradfield’s Miss Behave, down from 
the Ohio River but suffering prolonged motor 
trouble. After holding Gingras on even terms 
for most of the first heat, Driggers got the 
inside position at the last turn and won by a 
length. Gray Goose took the second heat in 
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the fastest time of the day, 53.035 m.p.h., 
with Dolphin second. With honors even, Gray 
Goose was forced out of the third heat with a 
broken pontoon and Dolphin went on to win 
the heat and the series. Hmancipator was 
second. 

The Class E runabouts put on a good 
fight between Commodore Rutherfurd’s Fire- 
ball, from Palm Beach, and John Charles 
Thomas’ Myne Two, Easton, Maryland, han- 
dled by her builder, Forest Johnson. Fireball 
won the first heat with Myne Two close astern 
and in the next heat the positions were re- 
versed. As the crowded program did not al- 
low a run off, the series was awarded to 
Myne Two for the highest speed, 48.180 
m.p.h. Stanley Hunt, new Florida boat 
dealer, made his racing debut in a Chris- 
Craft to take third in each race. 

The 91-cubic-inch hydroplane fleet came 
over from the St. Petersburg Y. C. as a unit. 
The 69-year-old skipper, J. D. McIntyre, had 
things pretty much his own way with his 
Happy Warrior when engine trouble upset 
several of his clubmates. McIntyre’s fastest 
time was 39.473. The Miami cruiser race 
brought out the largest field of the meet, 


: 
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Myne-Two,”’ winner of the Class E runabout race at Miami. Right, “‘Gray Goose 2,” that broke the 
“995” record at Rockledge with a speed of 85.923 m.p.h. Below, start of the 225 Class at Miami 
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eleven starters, of which Tatem Wofford, 
Alfred Eldredge, and T. B. McGahey finished 
one, two, three. 

After winning the ‘‘225’s,’’ Driggers put 
Dolphin III into the grand free-for-all but 
Louis Nuta’s big. Liberty-powered Betty C, 
of Miami, won on the rough water with 
49.046 m.p.h. Miss Behave finally beat 
Fireball for third place. Betty C also won the 
displacement free-for-all, with Fireball second 
and Myne Two, third. 

In the outboard events, Tampa’s Clyde 
Ball took the racing runabout free-for-all, 
his teammate Fred Rushing losing second 
place to Carl King, of Miami. The class 
service runabout race went to M. H. Wood- 
ring, Miami, with Speed Curry, Miami, 
second. Woodring also took the service 
runabout free-for-all, followed by Larry 
Mills, Miami. In the Class C racing runa- 
bouts, Curry led with a first and second over 
W oodring’s first and third. Curry also took 
first honors in Class F, with Mills and Wood- 
ring tied for second. 

This regatta, sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, was the twenty- 
sixth consecutive running. The course was 
located in the bay north of the Venetian 
Causeway and all timing was in the hands of 
Charles F. Chapman, secretary of the racing 
commission of the A. P. B. A., Ted Houser 
serving as race chairman. In former years, 
a day had been devoted to time trials on 
protected Indian Creek. This year, per- 
mission was refused by city officials too late 
to arrange trials elsewhere. VivyaN HA 





M. Rosenfeld Photos 
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Naval Architects Design 
Mosquito Fleet 


OME time last fall naval architects of the 
United States were asked by the Navy 
Department to submit designs, on a competi- 
tive basis, for a number of different types of 
small vessels for the use of the Navy. A large 
fleet of small boats was built up during the 
World War, the largest in point of numbers 
being the 110-foot submarine chasers, which 
saw service both in this country and in Euro- 
pean waters. The units of this new ‘‘mos- 
quito”’ fleet are to represent the latest de- 
velopment in design and equipment for 
vessels of this type. 
The four types of boats for which the 
. Navy Department wanted designs were: 
54-foot Motor-Torpedo Boats; 70-foot Mo- 
tor-Torpedo Boats; 110-foot Submarine 
Chasers; and 165-foot Submarine Chasers. 
The designing contests brought plans from 
forty-one naval architects and boatbuilders, 
and, in the three smaller sizes, it is not to be 
wondered at that yacht designers and builders 
were the winners. The award for the selection 
of the design in each class was $15,000, and 
the winners were: 54-foot Motor-Torpedo 
Boats, Henry B. Nevins, City Island; 70-foot 
Motor-Torpedo Boats, Sparkman & Ste- 
phens, New York; 110-foot Subchasers, 
Luders Marine Construction Company, 
Stamford, Conn., and The Elco Works, of 
Bayonne, N. J., both designs being consid- 
ered of equal merit. The 165-foot Subchaser 
award of $20,000 went to S. A. Vincent, of 
Newport News, Va. Second prizes of $1500 
were awarded to A. E. Luders (2), W. Starling 


Burgess, Pigeon Hollow Spar Co., Greenport ” 


Basin & Construction Co., and $2000 to 
Hubert Kempel. 

It is understood that the Navy Depart- 
ment expects to build, in private yards, one 
165-footer, two 110-footers, two 75-footers 





This 66-foot twin screw 30-mile patrol boat was the prize winner in a naval designing competition in 1916. She 
was designed and built by Luders Marine Construction Co. and her plans appeared in the August issue that year 


and from two to four 54-footers. In addition, 
parallel boats in most of these sizes will.be 
built in various Navy yards. So it looks as 
if the Navy will again have a fleet of small, 
useful craft to man. 


+ + + 


Navy and Tufts Join Inter-Collegiate 
Yacht Association 


ONE of the most interesting bits of news 
that has come along in some time is the 
fact that the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing 
Association has recently elected to member- 
ship the Midshipmen’s Boat Club of the 
United States Naval Academy and the Tufts 
College Yacht Club of Medford, Mass. 

In joining the Inter-Collegiate Association, 
the Naval Academy is taking another step 
in the direction of a well-established policy 
to encourage sailing and yacht racing among 
future naval officers. They are developing 


- closer and closer relations with yachtsmen 


and the resulting benefits to both groups 
ought to be far reaching. 

The other members of the I.C.Y.R.A. 
are Brown, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
M.I.T., Princeton, Trinity, Pennsylvania, 
Williams and Yale. Representatives of each 
of the member colleges competed in the 
third annual Dinghy Championship for the 
Henry Adams Morss Memorial Trophy at 
M.I1.T., on April 29th and 30th. 

The 1939 MacMillan Cup series will be 
held by the Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club 
near Oyster Bay, L. I., during the week of 
June 19th. This trophy, emblematic of the 
college “‘big boat’’ championship, is now held 
by Harvard. 

Interest in organized dinghy sailing among 
undergraduates continues to grow. From the 
Middle West comes word that the members 
of the University of Michigan Sailing Club 
became so enthusiastic after their taste of 








the East’s interest in intercollegiate dinghy 
racing at the fall regatta of the Boston 
Dinghy Club that they are anxious to pro- 
mote a Big Ten or Midwestern Dinghy 
Association which would be affiliated with the 
L.C.Y.R.A. 

Lreonarp M. Fow.e 


+ + + 


_ Spring Championships of the Star Class 


T2 those who have not been there, New Or- 
leans and its sailing waters conjure up the 
thought of the Mississippi and its amber 
fluid, but to the initiated it means Lake 
Pontchartrain, a large body of water some 40 
miles in length, a fine yacht racing area pro- 
vided your draft can cope with twelve feet. 
Furthermore, yachting is nothing new, as 
there, situated on the shore of a lake some six 
miles from the city, is the Southern Yacht 
Club, the second oldest in this country. 

To this setting, for a week of delightful 
racing, came Stars from all parts of the coun- 
try March 25th to compete in the Spring 
Championship, the Southern Y. C. Trophy 
and the trophy for the Commodore Ernest 
Lee Jahncke Series — and they really came 
from all over. Pacific Coast, Great Lakes, up- 
state New York Lakes, Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts. The weather man, not to be outdone, 
handed out an equally wide variety of racing 
conditions. Only two things were consistent, 
New Orleans hospitality and the quality of 
competition. In six races, only one boat re- 
peated with a victory and she won neither 
series. Principal honors, by winning the 
Spring Championship, went to Edward L. 
Jahncke, Jr., representing the New Orleans 
fleet and sailing Scout. He also won the Wind- 
jammer Trophy, presented to the skipper win- 
ningthegreatestnumberof pointsin bothseries. 

The two series were sailed on alternate 
days, leading off with the Jahncke Series, an 
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Gordon Aymar 


Double trouble! Two Long Island Sound Stars make goose- 
winged jibes after finishing a race off Stamford last summer 


event open to any Stars of the class. In addi- 
tion to the nine visitors, the majority of the 
home fleet competed, making a total entry 
list of 22. In the first day’s racing, contestants 
were greeted with a puffy 18-mile offshore 
wind which sent the fleet around a triangular 
course in good time, the best time and honors 
being garnered by C. F. Baxter’s Stormy. The 
first leg, a reach — unusual in Star Class 
sanctioned events — provided a wild scram- 
ble at the first mark. From then on it was 
Stormy’s race though she was pushed hard by 
five New Orleans boats. 

The second day provided a stronger wind 
for the first race of the Championship Series 
and, being limited to two boats to a fleet, 
there were eleven entries. Shortly before the 
start, a severe squall of half-hour duration 
nearly upset the day’s racing with rain, hail 
and wind up to 50 miles. When the starting 
gun fired, most of the fleet had been blown 
well away from the line. Only two boats 
crossed with the gun. One was Melody, sailed 
by Paul Smart who was knocked overboard 
just before the start. He caught the main 
sheet and got back. The other was Sampson 





Smith’s Delilah. These two were well on their 
way before the rest managed to get across the 
line. The third to start was Adrian Iselin’s 
Ace II, sailing with a borrowed spar. The two 
leaders had a nip and tuck fight all the way, 
Delilah winning by two seconds, followed 
fifteen seconds later by Scout. 

The remaining races in the open series were 
sailed in light air, honors going to Solo and 
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Gale, each winning handily, but Stormy saved 
enough points after her first victory to win 
the series comfortably with a margin of eight 
points. 

The second race of the Championship 
found another strong, variable wind of 25 to 
30 miles which kicked up a mean chop on the 
shallow lake. Solo, after a fight with the five 
leaders, got the gun in a grueling test. 

After these races, it took three tries before 
the final contest could be finished within the 
time limit. Even the final race was sailed in 
light air and consumed most of the time 
limit, several boats getting good leads only to 
see their pursuers eat up the advantage by a 
shift or a fresh puff of wind. In the end, Scout 
again demonstrated her ability to move well 
in any kind of going and won the race on the 
last leg, though closely followed by Solo. 

Thus concluded one of the most pleasant 
Star events in the history of the class. Fresh 
in the minds of all was a deep appreciation of 
the untiring efforts of the host club whose 
committees went to great lengths to make 
the stay pleasant and the series successful. 

The scores of the leading boats in each 
event were: Commodore Ernest Lee Jahncke 
Series, Stormy, C. F. Baxter, Newport Har- 
bor, Cal., 56; Tempe III, Edw. B. Jahncke, 
New Orleans-Gulf, 48; Gale, Harry G. Nye, 
Jr., Southern Lake Michigan, 47. Spring 
Championship, Scout, Gus Lorber, Jr., New 
Orleans-Gulf, 27; Solo, Myron L. Lehman, 
26; Sparkler III, J. B. Cleary, New Orleans- 
Gulf, 24. Windjammer Trophy, Tempe ITI, 
75; Stormy, 74; Melody, Paul H. Smart, 
Central Long Island, 68. Sampson SMITH. 


“Evanthia,” E. Sohier 
Welch’s new Thirty-Square- 
Metre, arrives at Boston. 


She was designed by 
Knud H. Reimers 


Class D Dyer Dinks racing 
at Chicago, where these 
10-footers are popular. 
Classes are developing at 
other Great Lakes ports 
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EDITORIAL 


Small Craft Exempted from Convention 53 


ACHT owners will be pleased no end to know that the 

features of Draft Convention 53 of the International 
Labor Treaty which had been giving them so much concern 
were eliminated on March 29th, when the President signed 
House Bill 950. This bill specifically exempts all vessels of 
200 gross tons or less from the requirements of the treaty 
which concern the carrying of qualified officers and specified 
crews on yachts, fishing vessels and small commercial craft. 
Much of the burden of the fight against the features of the 
Convention that might be harmful to small craft has been 
borne by the American Power Boat Association, with the 
splendid assistance of other boating associations, yacht 
clubs, the National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers, yachting magazines and a host of individual boat 
owners. 

The bill provides specifically: ‘‘That vessels of the United 
States of less than two hundred gross registered tonnage are 
hereby exempted from the provisions of such convention: 
Provided, however, That neither the ratification of the said 
convention by the President of the United States, nor the 
advice and consent of the United States Senate given 
thereto, nor any provision of the said convention as ratified, 
nor any provision of this Act shall be deemed to alter, amend, 
or repeal any statute of the United States existing at the 
time of said ratification, or thereafter enacted, with regard 
to any such vessel of less than two hundred gross registered 
tonnage.” 

This puts us back just where we were at the beginning of 
the rumpus. 


+ + + 


And Another Headache 


N THE heels of the good news given above comes word 

of other pending legislation that, if enacted, will have 

an even more serious effect than the Draft Convention that 
has just been amended. 

Introduced by Representative Magnuson, of Washington, 
H.R. 1809 would subject some 5,000 documented pleasure 
craft and several thousand additional privately owned 
recreational boats just over the 15-ton limit, to annual 
hull inspection, licensed officers, equipment and other ex- 
acting requirements of large steam and motorized com- 
mercial vessels. 

Boating interests throughout the country are being rallied 
in opposition to this bill. Yacht clubs and individuals should 
let their Congressional representatives know of their opposi- 
tion to this measure. Each year certain proposed legislation 


harmful to owners of small yachts crops up in various bills 
that are introduced. This legislation has usually been 
amended to exempt pleasure, fishing and other small craft, 
and we believe Congress is alive to the necessity of not un- 
duly burdening those who use boats for recreational pur- 
poses. But sometimes harmful legislation may slip through 
without being detected. The American Power Boat Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Engine and Boat Man- 
ufacturers are constantly on the alert to catch such meas- 
ures as may hurt small craft operation. They have, so far, 
done a good job. But here, as elsewhere, eternal vigilance is 
the price of safety. 


+ + + 


World’s Fairs as Attractions for Cruisers 


ITH a World’s Fair in full swing on both the East and 

the West Coasts this summer, yacht owners will not 
have to hunt far to find an excuse for a long cruise — if an 
excuse is ever needed for weighing anchor and shoving off 
for a few weeks or a few months of voyaging. Both exhibi- 
tions are offering much to attract the owners of pleasure 
boats, and the San Francisco Fair will be the starting point 
of the Honolulu Race on July 4th. In the East, the New 
York show is not yet formally tied up with yachting as a 
sport. 

While the two fairs undoubtedly will attract many yachts 
and yachtsmen, it is not, we venture to predict, the exhibi- 
tion itself that will provide the lure. Rather it will serve as 
the objective of the cruise, and provide a reason for taking 
the cruising man into waters which he infrequently visits. 
As such, it will bring home to many boat owners the pleasure 
to be derived from long cruises, in small or in large yachts. 


+ + + 


For Safer Mooring Areas 


S a result of the hurricane, and other storms of recent 
years which have taken their toll of yachts, especially 
those anchored in crowded harbors, the U. S. Government 
has now entered the picture, and within New York Harbor 
limits has begun supervision of moorings used in designated 
anchorage areas. This is, we believe, a good thing and a much 
needed measure. No amount of warning has had much effect 
in making yachtsmen provide adequate mooring equipment. 
The Coast Guard is the authority entrusted with enforce- 
ment of suitable rules and regulations governing anchorage 
areas. In New York, they have now adopted certain stand- 
ards and are allowing, in certain areas, only such mooring 
buoys as are authorized, and these must be registered. This 
should be good news to the careful boat owner. 
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KENNETH S. M. DAVIDSON 


OR those who have not had the pleasure of meeting him, we introduce here to 

the readers of “‘ Yachting”’ the man who is responsible for successfully carry- 
ing out the tank tests that have become such an important part of yacht designing, 
Professor K. S. M. Davidson, better known as “ Ken”’ to his friends. 

“‘Ken”’ Davidson is not only an associate professor at Stevens Institute and 
director of the experimental towing tank at that center of engineering knowledge, 
but he is a keen and ardent sailor as well, and is in demand as a crew member in 
long distance races, no matter how long. 

Professor Davidson’s interest in boats began in his boyhood when he took to 
satling canoes on Lake Erie. Coming East to Stevens Institute, he became inter- 
ested, with Olin Stephens, in testing hull resistance through models in a more 
thorough way than it had ever been done before. At that time there was consider- 
able skepticism as to the value of such tests for sailing yachts, because of the vari- 
able and uncertain factors met by the full sized yacht which were not present in 
the model tests. Professor Davidson set out to overcome this disparity. How well 
he has succeeded everyone who has followed yachting knows. 

“Ken” Davidson’s first two articles on the subject of tank tests appeared in 
“Yachting” in December, 1933, and March, 1934. In the latter year, he raced in 
“Stormy Weather’ and ‘‘Alsumar”’ and observed conditions under which yachts 
actually sailed in all kinds of wind and sea. The following year, he sailed the 
long race to Norway in ‘‘ Stormy” (which she won) and, in 1986, he sailed the 
Bermuda Race in the same boat, and also was a member of the Class J ‘‘ Rain- 
bow’s”’ afterguard. In 1937, he sailed in ‘‘ Ranger,” perhaps his.most publicized 
tank test, as relief navigator. The next year he was in “‘ Avantt”’ in the Bermuda 
Race, and this year he went back to his old friend ‘‘Stormy” in the Miami- 
Nassau thrash to windward. So no one can gainsay that he is seagoin’. 
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UNDER ‘TRE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


reluctantly but not permanently detained between 
walls in Waupun, Wis., wrote him the other day an 
account of how they do their intramural yachting from the 
pages of the magazines, building boats on paper and sailing 
the tropical seas of their imaginations. Then they declared: 
“Peculiar as it may seem, we noticed that ‘Spun Yarn’ 
was among the pages in the last issue of the YACHTING 
magazine, spouting off as usual in his own inimitable way.” 
That cheered me up no end, as “‘inimitable”’ is a word that is 
usually employed in a complimentary sense and had never 
before been applied to me. But I read on and found this: 
“We know he could turn out a masterpiece, if he had a faint 
idea and a little practical experience in this walled-in sailing 
we’re writing about. It might be arranged some way whereby 
some kind-hearted judge could be persuaded to slip old 
S. Y. a year or two on general principles.”’ Even this isn’t too 
uncomplimentary, as the word “masterpiece” is not without 
its pleasant connotation. However, I read on to the end, 
which was bitterly disillusioning: ‘‘We only read his blasts 
when we feel mean and want to feel meaner — otherwise 
his bilge wash could be dispensed with. There are a few 
people we know who are doing time for not doing one tenth 
of what old ‘Spun Yarn’ is getting away with in his articles.” 
I’ll do what I can to please the boys. There are a couple 
of judges in the New York area who appear to be headed for 
the stir (having been too kind-hearted in financial matters 
in recent years) and if I can get them to accompany me to 
Waupun we'll have a swell nucleus for a chapter of the Lee 
Rail Vikings. 


A COUPLE of acquaintances of ‘“‘Telltale’s” who are 


At the moment, however, I’m in the doghouse on another 
count, having offended our Maine correspondent by my 
method of expanding her copy in the April issue. She thought 
I was being sarcastic, whereas my intention was to be help- 
fully amusing. If the blizzards let up enough to permit her 
to get back at me in this month’s ‘News from Maine” 
I hope she won’t go to the unnecessary length of pointing 
out that I’m only funny when I don’t intend to be. 


A letter from R. H. Williams informs me that Captain 
D’Arton, referred to in the last issue as intending to sail his 
73-year-old dugout canoe Bobbil II to California via Cape 
Horn, is fond of pulling people’s legs. Williams says he hopes 
that’s the present case, as he has loaned the intrepid 


“Frenchy” his pea-jacket and he might need it back one 
of these days. 


The rescue of a pair of destitute young men from a small 
sail boat off the coast of South America gives added point to 
an article about the Peru current in the March issue of The 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. Seems that the north- 
going current is as relentless as our Gulf Stream, and that 
the calms and southerly airs further impede a southward- 
bound sail boat. In a footnote, the author quotes a Spanish 
writer of 1748 to this effect: “At all times this voyage is of 
a most disagreeable and fatiguing length; . They relate 
here a story to this purpose, that the master of a merchant 
ship, who had been lately married at Paita, took his wife on 
board with him in order to carry her to Callao. In the vessel 
she was delivered of a son, and before the ship had reached 
Callao, the boy could read distinctly.”” The fact is that Cal- 
lao is only about 525 miles from Payta, and the moral of 
this little tale is that if you cruise south along the coast in 
mixed company you’d better be provided with plenty of 
reading matter. 


I was in Freddy Paine’s salt water bookshop the other day 
(Advertising Department, where have you been lately?) 
buying a book, when the talk turned to those sailors who pre- 
fer to cruise alone. Fred spoke of their predilection for the 
yawl and its facile handling under jib and mizzen, and 
Tommy Tompkins mentioned their misanthropic tendencies. 
Both began heaving books when I asked if single-handers 
could be characterized in a phrase as jib-and-misanthropes. 


Tommy, by the way, has entered his schooner Wander 
Bird in the San Francisco-Honolulu race, as an appetizer to 
cruising around the world via (among other waterways) the 
Suez Canal. If the old Bird gets a lungful of wind she’s 
liable to reach Honolulu ahead of some of the narrow- 
chested yawls and cutters. 


Not that I don’t O. K. one hundred per cent the title to 
Rod Stephens’ article in the last issue — ‘‘When in Doubt, 
Carry Your Spinnaker.” His article was concerned with the 
racing of ‘‘Sixes”’ and such-like, but the watchword applies 
with equal force to ocean racers. In the Bermuda races of 
recent years, there’s never been any doubt, but from all 
accounts the Honolulu course was providentially designed 
for spinnaker addicts. 


The Trans-Pacific Yacht Club’s decision to stagger the 
Honolulu Race with the Bermuda Race has borne fruit, by the 
way, with the entry of R. J. Reynolds’ Eastern cutter Blitzen. 
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The new yacht is modern in appearance, with her hollow stem outline and the navigator’s bridge 


“Episode, 


HE PLANS shown on this page are 

those of a twin-screw Diesel cruiser 
from the boards of Nelson and Almen, 
naval architects of New York City, 
which is now under construction at 
the Annapolis Yacht Yard, Annapolis, 
Maryland. The new yacht is for a 
prominent Pennsylvania yachtsman 
who does not wish to disclose his iden- 
tity for the present. 

The yacht is of the raised deck and 
trunk cabin type, with a comforta- 
ble enclosed deckhouse amidships. The 
stem has the fashionable hollow contour 
and the transom is strongly curved. 
The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
70’ 3”; length on the load water line, 
67’ 9’’; beam, extreme, 15’ 3”; draft of 
water, 4’ 9’’. The yacht’s displacement 
in salt water is 72,000 pounds, 32.1 long 
tons. 

The construction of Episode, as the 
new craft has been named, is of the 
finest character throughout. Her keel 
and framing are of selected white oak 
and the outside planking is double, the 
inner layer being of white cedar and the 
outer one of mahogany, all fastenings 
being of Everdur bronze. The decks are 
also worked in two thicknesses, the 
upper layer, which is exposed to the 
weather, being of natural teak through- 
out. The deckhouse, cabin trunk, flying 
bridge — indeed, all-exterior joinerwork 
—are of Honduras mahogany. Below 
decks, the bulkheads and joinerwork of 
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the owner’s quarters are of Weldwood, 
finished in light colored paint. Four 
steel watertight bulkheads are fitted, 


dividing the hull into five watertight 


compartments. The yacht is fitted with 
sound and heat insulation throughout, 
wherever required. 

The power plant of the new yacht 
consists of a pair of 8-cylinder Superior 
Diesel engines which develop 150 horse- 
power each. These are located amid- 
ships in a soundproofed compartment 
under the deckhouse. The engines are 
fitted with reduction gear and are pro- 
vided with a fresh water cooling system. 
The designed speed of Episode is 154% 
statute miles per hour. Also in the ma- 
chinery compartment are the auxilia- 
ries. Prominent among these is a 5 kw. 
electric generating set driven by a 
Diesel engine. This furnishes current for 
lighting, electric windlass, etc. A hot 
water heating system is installed and 
also a Lux automatic fire fighting sys- 
tem. The fuel tanks are of ample size, 
their total capacity being 700 gallons. 
The capacity of the fresh water tanks is 
730 gallons. The fuel tanks are located 
against the forward bulkhead of the 
engine room and the fresh water tanks 
in the lazarette. The electric installation 
is complete, and indirect lighting is used 
all through the owner’s quarters. 

The yacht carries two small boats, a 
trim motor boat and a Class D sailing 
dinghy. They are stowed on top of the 
cabin trunk aft. 
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Annapolis 


The deckhouse, the interior of which 
is finished in walnut, is roomy and is 
used as the yacht’s living room. The 
windows are provided with Venetian 
blinds which drop into concealed pock- 
ets when not in use. Abaft the deck- 
house is the navigator’s bridge to which 
all engine controls are led. The bridge 
is protected by a standing shelter. 

Forward, below decks, is the crew’s 
toilet and shower bath, next to the rope 
locker in the eyes of the ship. Abaft it is 
the forecastle with drop leaf table and 
berths for three persons. Next aft is the 
galley, extending clear across the ship, 
with an enormous ice box, range, sink, 
dressers, dish racks, etc. 

Abaft the galley is the dining room, 
entirely finished in white mahogany, 
which has a cushioned seat to port and 
a wide buffet to starboard, a drop leaf 
table and cupboards. Stairs lead up to 
the deckhouse. 

Abaft the machinery space are the 
owner’s quarters. The owner’s state- 
room is aft and has a wide berth out- 
board on each side, bureau and lockers. 
Adjoining it is a large bathroom. Next 
forward is a two-berth guest stateroom 
on the port side and a passageway state- 
room opposite; also another bathroom. 
The bathrooms in the owner’s quarters 
are finished in tile and are both equipped 
with showers. Steps lead up to the deck- 
house. For an additional guest, the 
davenport in the deckhouse may be 
opened up to form a bed. 













BUFFET 





The arrangement plan shows roomy accommodations for a boat of 70 feet over all length 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The Seawanhaka 
One-Design Class 


INE of these boats are under con- 
struction at the yard of Henry B. 

Nevins, Inc., City Island, N. Y., for 
members of the Seawanhaka Corinthian ee 
Yacht Club, Oyster Bay, L. I. They are 
from the boards of Sparkman & Steph- 
ens, Inc., and are of the following 
dimensions: Length over all, 31’ 0”; 
length on water line, 21’ 0’’; beam, 6’ 7”’; 
draft, 4’ 6’’. The measured sail area is 
357 square feet. With the Genoa, : 
which will be carried much of the time, ae 
the actual sail spread is quite a bit 
larger. 

Construction is high grade, with oak 
framing, Philippine mahogany outside 
planking, bronze fastenings, and lead 
keel weighing about 2850 pounds. Sails 
are by Ratsey & Lapthorn. Streamline 
rod rigging is being used for shrouds 
and single strand wire with Tru-loc 
fittings for jibstay, jumper stays and 
permanent backstay. Winches are to be 
supplied for both main and jib halliards, 
main sheet and Genoa jib sheets, the 
latter being fitted with under-deck 
handles. 

The designers’ aim was to provide a 
smart boat that would be economical to 
build and lively to sail but also an able 
and comfortable day sailer. The large 
cockpit will allow the crew to get well 
forward to get the boat’s trim correct 
when racing and the small cabin, with a 
couple of pipe berths, will make over- 
night cruising possible. The triangular 
hatch forward will be useful in getting 
light sails up from below and will make . cS 
a fine ventilator. As regards ventilation, 
the boats are entirely open from end to 
end, with no pockets for dead air to lie 
in and promote dry rot. - 
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Construction plan and deck plan of the new Seawanhaka One-Design Class 
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Inboard profile of the yacht. Note the ventilating duct from the engine space and its blower 


“Blue Peter,” a 37-Foot Motor-Sailer 


HIS interesting motor-sailer is from 

the board of S. 8. Crocker, naval 
architect of Boston, Mass., and was 
designed for 8. Eliot Guild, of Boston 
and Nahant. She is now approaching 
completion at the yard of Simms Broth- 
ers, in Dorchester, Mass. 

The principal dimensions of the new 

yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
37’ 0”; length on the water line, 34’ 9”; 
beam, 11’ 1’’; draft of water, 4’ 2’. She 
is‘sloop rigged, with loose- 
footed gaff-headed main- 
sail and loose-footed jib. 
There is also a trysail for 
use as a steadying sail or 
in a hard chance. The 
total area of her working 
canvas is 540 square feet. 
Of this, there are 382 
square feet in the mainsail 
‘and 158 in the jib. Sails 
are by Manchester. 

The yacht’s construc- 
tion is high grade. She is 
framed with white oak 
and her outside planking 
is of 114” Oregon fir. The 
deck is of teak, 114” in 


thickness. All deck joiner- / 


° wf 
work is of Honduras ma- / 


Chrysler Crown engine located on the 
center line under the floor of the cockpit. 
This 6-cylinder engine, rated 57 b.hp. 
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hogany. She carries 3000 
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at 1600 r.pm. to 103 b.hp. at 3200 
revolutions, is fitted with a reduction 
gear of 2.56:1 ratio and drives the pro- 
peller on the center line. The designed 
speed of Blue Peter is about 8% knots, 
934 statute miles per hour. A 90-gallon 
gasoline tank is located outboard on 
each side of the engine. A fresh water 
tank of 80 gallons’ capacity is located 
under the berths in the stateroom forward. 
The cabin trunk is long and low, with 
the mast stepped almost 

in the middle of it. A large 

hatch forward gives access 

to and provides ventila- 

tion for the forward quar- 

ters. The cockpit is roomy. 

Below decks, the ac- 

commodation plans show 

a stateroom forward with 

a high built-in berth on 


be each side, a seat between 


the berths, bureau, shelves 
and hanging space. Next 
aft is the toilet room, on 
the starboard side, with a 
large wardrobe opposite. 
The main cabin is pro- 
vided with a wide transom 

6 on each side. Aft is the 
galley. 





pounds of iron ballast on 
her keel. 





The power plant is a 
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Blue Peter’s equipment 
includes automatic steerer 
and _ ship-to-shore _ tele- 
phone system. 
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The Sakonnet a 7 “gt | 
One-Design Class | \ |} nf 


EN of these interesting little one- 
design boats are now under construc- 
tion at the yard of the Casey Boat 
Building Co., Inc., Fairhaven, Mass. =4( 


They are from the board of John G. 
Alden, naval architect of Boston, and 
are a development of three or four other 
classes of the same general size and type 
turned out by that designer in the past. 
In planning the boats, Mr. Alden de- 
signed them to be able and rugged and 
capable of being used off Sakonnet and 
Newport in the rough water so often 
found in that neighborhood. Speed was 
deliberately sacrificed to ability. Gen- 
erous freeboard and a deep cockpit 
were considered more important than 
the last fraction of a knot of speed, but 
we venture to predict that the boats 
will not be slow. 

The principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 18’ 5’’; length on 
the water line, 14’ 5’; beam, 6’ 214”; 
draft of water, 3’ 7’’. The keel is of iron, 
of 700 pounds weight. Keel, frames and 
deck beams are of oak, deadwood and 
stringers of fir and outside planking of 
pine. The deck is of pine, canvas cov- 
ered, and the cockpit coaming of 
Philippine mahogany. 


The sail area is 183 square feet, 39 Vi 
| 
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/ 
square feet in the jib and 144 in the a ims ry / 
mainsail. Sails for the entire class are = 
by Wilson & Silsby. ne 

The drawings show the construction ~ Bikumos ss 

well and also the rigging. The class will 
be watched with interest. 
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These drawings show clearly the details of the new boats’ construction 
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Outboard profile of the fast twin-screw cruiser designed for J. N. Scott, a Canadian yachtsman 


A ; ee Cruiser for Canada 


HE plans of this interesting cruiser 

were drawn by Eldredge-McInnis, 
Inc., naval architects of Boston, for 
J. N. Scott, of Ontario, Canada, who 
plans to build her at one of the local 
yards. She is 34’ 0” in length over all, 
10’ 11’ beam and draws 2’ 10” of water. 
Her construction is high grade, the 
specifications calling for white oak keel, 
frames, floors and engine beds and Phil- 
ippine mahogany outside planking, 
transom, deckhouse and deck trim. 

‘Her motive power consists of a pair 
of Gray 6-91 engines fitted with reduc- 
tion gears of 1.5:1 ratio. Her designed 


speed is 19 miles per hour. Fuel tanks of 
150 gallons total capacity are provided 
and the fresh water supply is 40 gallons. 

Owing to peculiar mooring conditions 
in the waters in which she will be used, 
the boat has much more flare to her sec- 
tions than usual and the flare is carried 
well aft, not dying out until about 4 feet 
forward of the transom, and the sides 
of the deckhouse have been given a 
sharp tumble home. This should keep 
the house clear of the mooring piles in 
rough weather. 

There is a small cockpit forward with 
a hatch into the forward stateroom. 
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This room has two high, built-in berths, 
wardrobe and bureau. Next aft is a 
toilet room on the port side and a galley 
to starboard. The galley is equipped 
with a three-burner alcohol stove, 
Monel lined ice box and Monel dresser 
and sink. 

The deckhouse is 13/ long and 8’ 6” 
wide. Steering wheel and controls are in 
the forward port corner with bureau 
abaft them and on the starboard side is 
a buffet. On the port side is a dinette 
which makes up into a double berth 
and opposite is a sofa extending into a 
single berth. Aft is a cockpit. 





Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 34-footer from the board of Eldredge-Melnnis, Inc. 
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The ”Viking” Class 


ONSTRUCTION is to be started 
soon on two of these boats for 
yachtsmen of the Great Lakes. They 
are being offered as standardized yachts 
by their designer, Edgar G. Van Dyke, 
Jr., naval architect of Philadelphia. 

The principal dimensions: are as 
follows: Length over all, 38’ 6’’; length 
on water line, 30’ 0”; beam, 11’ 0”; 
draft, 5’ 6’. The standard rig will be 
that of a cutter with 785 square feet of 
working canvas, but a ketch rig will 
be supplied if desired. Spars are hollow 
and stainless steel rod standing rigging 
will be used. Sails will be by Louis 
Larsen. 

The construction is substantial though 
not excessively heavy. Steam bent frames 
of white oak are to be used with mahogany 
outside planking, fastened with bronze. 
Decks will be of teak and cabin structure, 
hatches and deck trim of mahogany. 

The power plant will be a Gray 4-40 
gasoline engine driving direct. Covic or 
Buda Diesels will be optional installa- 
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tions. Ample fuel and water tanks will th 
be installed. . 
- The arrangement is a bit unusual. : 
Forward is a double stateroom. Adjoin- a 
ing it is a toilet room. Next is the galley all 
with the navigator’s nook to starboard. is. 
Aft is a sunken deckhouse which serves it 
as the dining room and has a lounge be 
that converts into a wide berth, a Pull- lay 
man berth to port, under which the Ne 
dining table is stowed, and a fireplace. * 
The cockpit is unusually roomy and will He 
accommodate a good sized party when be 
day sailing. Headroom throughout the As 
cabins is 6’. Sail plan and, below, accommodation plans au 
bil 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 


BOATS, 


ENGINES, 


GEAR AND 


719 








RIGHTFULLY or wrongfully, design 
in the modern stock auxiliaries tends 
to follow very closely certain specific 
types. The boats look very much alike 
regardless of whose designing board 
they emanate from. Granting that 
there may be many invisible features 
of design which make a whale of a dif- 
ference in performance in boats that 
look alike, our leading designers are 
all men of wide experience and there 
is little to choose between them when 
it comes to the necessary compromise 
between speed, handling qualities, 
layout, and deck and cockpit space. 
No one boat can be outstanding in 
every respect and the best any de- 
signer can do is give a little here and 
take a little there and concede in one 
respect in order to profit in another. 
As far as design is concerned, stock 
auxiliaries are, like modern automo- 
biles, becoming more and more alike. 
The only real differences are in mate- 
rials, construction and that indescrib- 
able something called character. In 
boats of 35-feet and under even the 
layout is more or less stereotyped. 


Designed by Samuel S. Crocker 


With that off our chest, we can 
wade into the report of our impression 
of the New Bedford 35, the first of 
which was launched at the yard of 
Carl Beetle in New Bedford on April 
first. These boats are from designs by 
Samuel S. Crocker who has been in 
the game for many years. The plans of 
the 35 appeared in the recent Febru- 
ary number of YacuTina, although 
since their publication slight changes 
have been made in the galley and 
main cabin. 

We were greatly impressed by the 
high quality of materials and certain 
construction features found in the 
New Bedford 35. A keel of lead rather 
than iron, teak decks rather than can- 
vas, Everdur fastenings, a galley en- 
tirely finished in Monel metal, Merri- 
man hardware and fittings throughout 
and mattresses of the new Firestone 
Airtex, are features not usually found 
In stock auxiliaries of this type and in 
the price classification of the 35. 

Then among the construction fea- 
tures which impressed us as a bit un- 
usual were such things as the engine 
installtion on the center line, the rud- 
der post extending the full length of 
the rudder and curved around the 


propeller aperture, deck scuppers 
which discharge below the waterline, 
and a teak shoe which is rabbeted into 
the cabin house to make an absolutely 
tight joint. There are dozens of other 
little things all the way through the 
New Bedford 35 which take a little 
more time and cost a little more than 
the more conventional way of doing 
them. 


Propeller on center line 


We've been asked by some of the 
newcomers to the field to explain some 
of the “‘whys” of these features and 
hasten to oblige. Teak decks are gen- 
erally considered better than canvas 
in spite of their slight additional 
weight, because they are not as slip- 
pery when wet, because they are more 
attractive in appearance, and because 
eventually the paint on canvas decks 
cracks, entailing a tedious and diffi- 
cult scraping job and, if the canvas 
cracks with the paint, an expensive 
re-canvasing job. For information on 
why a center line propeller installa- 
tion generally offers less resistance, 
we refer you to the swell story by Ken 
Davidson in last month’s number of 
YACHTING. 

Satisfactory and not too costly 
mattress materials have always been a 
problem on small boats. To get an 
idea of what ‘“ Airtex” offers, we can 


Teak floors, airtex mattresses and fine workmanship 
are features of the 35’s accommodations below 





only recommend 
that you sit or 
sleep on one for a 
while. Obviously, 
a rudder which is 
attached to a 
post for its full 
length is stronger 
than one on 
which the post 
extends only half 
way down. Deck 
scuppers drain 
rain water off the 
decks without 
permitting it to 
streak the top- 
sides with dirt. 
Leaks around 
cabin trunks are 
common and 
most annoying. 
Beetle’s method 
of rabbeting the 
house into the 
deck has proved 
most effective in 
the past and has 
been well carried 
out with stop- 
waters at the cor- 
ners and other 
precautions. 

The New Bed- 
ford 35 is 28’ on the waterline, 9’ 6” 
beam, draws 5’ 6” of water and carries 
569 square feet of sail, all of which 
means that she is very much like sev- 
eral of the other stock auxiliaries of 
similar size. Her ends are short but 
not unattractive and her freeboard 
comfortably high. A generous sheer, 
however, obviates any tendency 
toward boxiness. There is loads of 
room on deck, particularly up forward 
where it is so useful in handling 
ground tackle, the spinnaker and 
other headsails. The cabin trunk is 
narrow, leaving plenty of room to lie, 
sit or walk along the decks and the 
cockpit is large and comfortably deep 
with sloping backs to its seats. Cock- 
pit room and comfort is a very worth- 
while feature which has been empha- 
sized in several of the stock auxiliaries 
of about this size and the 35 hasn’t 
fallen behind at all in this regard. 
There’s plenty of room for as many as 
eight persons to group themselves 
under an awning for an afternoon 
highball on this boat. 





The first of the New Bedford 35's out for trial spin off the 
yard of her builder, Carl Beetle of New Bedford, Mass. 


Merriman hardware 


Spars, of course, are hollow and 
the rigging is 1 X 19 galvanized plow 
steel with Wilcox Crittenden Feige 
fitting at the turnbuckles. The jib sets 
on a boom and trims on a traveller, 
which combined with the permanent 
backstay makes the easiest possible 
rig to handle. In tacking not a sheet 
need be touched. Merriman winches 
are provided for all sheets and halli- 
ards so that one good hand and an as- 
sistant are all that should ever be 
required to handle the 35 under work- 
ing sails. For those who are looking 
for speed or wish to race the boat, a 
genoa jib and parachute spinnaker are 
available. Manchester of New Bed- 
ford is making the sails. 

Planking is 1” Philippine mahog- 
any and the fastenings are Everdur 
screws. But more important than the 
materials in any planking job is the 
way the work is done. In that regard 
the 35 is near top. Not only in the first 
boat completed but in four others 








which we saw in various stages of con- 
struction, the planking job was uni- 
formly fine. The planks are set very 
close together with only a slight 
thread of cotton driven in each seam. 
They should swell up tight to make a 
smooth wood to wood seam. The ma- 
hogany trim and joinerwork through- 
out the 35 is uniformly good and well 
up to the standard set by the planking. 
Above deck everything was fine but 
we were particularly impressed with 
the interior of the 35. Her layout is con- 
ventional with a forepeak in the bows, 
then a double stateroom, toilet room 
to portand clothes lockers to starboard, 
then the main cabin with transom 
berths, and finally the galley which 
takes in both sides and then some. 


KERMATH 


For the past several years builders 
of boats and engines have been en- 
gaged in a concerted campaign to 
eliminate vibration and reduce, as far 
as possible, the engine noises reaching 
the ears of boat owners and their 
guests. The objective has been a 
worthy one but the value of the re- 
sults achieved has, in many cases, 
been questionable. Scores of different 
kinds of rubber and other flexible 
mountings have been developed, vari- 
ous types of sound insulation and ab- 
sorbing materials have been used, 
new mufflers, new exhaust lines and 
dozens of other items have come into 
the picture with varying effectiveness. 

Strange as it may seem, however, 
comparatively little has been done to 
tackle the problem at its source, that 
is, to do away with vibration and ex- 
cessive engine noise before it starts by 
developing smoother and quieter en- 
gines. We’ve often wondered why 
more effort was not expended along 
that line but now it seems that Ker- 
math has been working on that very 
problem for some time and has just 
announced the first results, the en- 
tirely new 100 hp. eight cylinder Sea 
Chief. 

Other things being equal, the more 
cylinders you have the smoother the 
operation of your engine, so Kermath 
decided on an eight-in-line for the 
new Sea Chief. Having done that they 
then got busy and tracked down every 
possible means of further eliminating 
vibration (from the engine itself, not 
the boat it might be driving). Of 

course they use a full counter-bal- 


'S NEW 


Left and Right — The 
galley is unusually 
complete and large 
for a boat of this size 


Ample headrogm throughout 


That layout is quite conventional; 
in fact it’s so common in boats of 35 to 
45-feet in length that if there were no 
outstanding features we’d drop the 
discussion right there. There are, 
however, several features worthy of 
particular comment. First, we liked 
the forward cabin immensely. It is not 
cramped either in width or height and 
the berths are amply wide. Headroom 
is 6’ right on up to the forward end of 
the cabin trunk and drawer and shelf 
space has not been slighted. 

The toilet room, too, has the extra 
inches which are necessary to make it 
really practical together with a liberal 
amount of locker and drawer space 


100 


anced crankshaft and with it they 
have incorporated a harmonic vibra- 
tion dampener. They have also made 
every effort to keep all accessories as 
low as possible and thereby keep the 
center of gravity down low which will 
tend to reduce the severity of what 
little vibration remains. 

Then they tackled the problem of 
engine noises. Several years ago Ker- 
math pioneered the development of 
the belt driven generator which elim- 
inates a set of noise-making gears, so 
they looked around for other gears 
which could be eliminated by substi- 
tuting a belt and found them in con- 
nection with the water pump. So the 
pump is now driven by the same 
pump that drives the generator and 
incidentally is tucked away under one 
corner to aid in cleaning up the out- 





Right — Locker doors 

and ceiling are of 

open construction to 
‘acilitate ventilation 


for linens, dirty clothes, etc., etc. 

In the main cabin there are several 
very interesting and attractive fea- 
tures, the teak floor with holly strips, 
the oval shaped cubby holes for 
knickknacks, the berth covers and 
seat backs covered with the right kind 
of artificial leather and the wide 
shelves running the whole length of 
the berths. We might also mention 
the ceiling and locker doors which are 
made throughout of slats with plenty 
of air space between. This is just as 
attractive as solid, air-tight construc- 
tion and infinitely more practical be- 
cause it permits real ventilation where 
it is sorely needed. Best of all, for the 
benefit of tall people who like to wear 
their hats below the headroom is at 





YACHTING 





least 6’ 3” throughout the cabin and 
galley. 


Shipmate or smaller stove 


The biggest feature of the galley, 
we believe, is the tremendous amount 
of working space. In any ordinary 
small cruiser, designer, owner and 
everyone else just have to be satisfied 
with a galley considerably smaller 
than they would like to have it but in 
the 35 much more than the usual 
amount of dresser top space is pro- 
vided by utilizing the cover of the 
engine compartment which is back in 
under the bridge deck. The ice box 
and some of the lockers are rather in- 
accessible off in the corners but we 

(Continued on page 146) 
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side appearance of the Sea Chief and 
contribute toward constant below 
waterline prime. They found, too, 
that considerable engine noise ema- 
nated from the air intake of the car- 
buretor so they adopted the latest 
Stromberg marine carburetor com- 
bining an air intake silencer with 
non-drip features, and a flame arrestor. 

Then as a factor in lengthening the 
life of valves and also indirectly con- 
tributing to quietness, Kermath has 
developed an internal water-distribut- 
ing tube. When cooling water is in- 
jected into the cylinder jackets, the 
hot water naturally works to the top, 
the cooler water dropping down. To 
equalize the temperatures, a tube is 
inserted in the jackets which directs 
the flow of cooling water through the 
tube and out properly spaced aper- 





The new Sea Chief develops 100 hp. at 3600 r.p.m. straight drive and is available with 2:1 Upton 
reverse and reduction gear , 


tures so that the cooler water gets the 
first crack at the valves. 

Next to the unusual smoothness 
and quietness of the new Sea Chief we 
were impressed by its unusually clean 
and attractive appearance. Who 
doesn’t like to throw up the engine 
room hatch and say “There she is, 
boys, isn’t she pretty”? A clean, sim- 
ple appearance is just as practical as 
it is attractive when it’s time to make 
adjustments or repairs or for cleaning 
or painting the engine. 

There are many other interesting 
features on or in Sea Chief, some of 
them are found on many of the en- 
gines of this size and type while others 
are exclusive with Kermath. There is 
a large Fram Oil filter, Temperator 
water temperature control, full pres- 
sure lubrication, an automatic vac- 
uum controlled distributor which con- 
trols spark advance, and many others. 

The Sea Chief has a bore of 314”, 8 
stroke of 314”, and a cylinder dis- 
placement of 232 cubic inches. The 
oil pan is fitted with a large hand hole 
plate to permit cleaning the oil screen 
and the valve tappets are easily at- 

cessible through liberally propot- 
tioned side plates. The weight of the 
direct drive model is 750 pounds and 
with the standard Upton reverse and 
reduction gear 850 pounds. The pril- 
cipal dimensions are: length 524’; 
width between bolt centers, 21”, 
height above centers 15346” and 
depth below 8”. Its rated horsepower 
(100) is developed at 3600 r.p.m. 2 
direct drive and at 1800 r.p.m. 

the 2.1 Upton reduction gear. 
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SEVERAL STEPS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Tue last year has witnessed the 
beginning and rapid growth of several 
very significant developments in the 
way of boats and materials. We be- 
lieve that they are significant and 
that their rapid growth has been due 
largely to the fact that they help 
make boating available to the man of 
moderate means to whom both the 
first cost and the cost of upkeep are 
vital considerations. 

A year ago few boat-owners and 
comparatively few builders knew or 
thought much about waterproof 
phenolic resin-bonded plywood. But 
today everyone’s talking about it and 
practically every boat builder in the 
country is using it in one way or 
another to both improve the quality 
and cut the cost of his product. 

Last fall a whole new crop of small 
stock auxiliaries began to appear. 
They have been most enthusiastically 
received; which seems to indicate that 
they are just what many a prospective 
boat-owner has been waiting for. 
Taking our cue from the boats which 
have gone over best, it seems that 
the requirements in these little boats 
are: an attractive modern appearance, 
good accommodations for two below 
decks and for three in a pinch, full 
headroom in the cabin, auxiliary 
power, and lastly that they do not 
cost too much. 

There has also been the discovery 
that for years there have been several 
types and sizes of small air and 
water cooled single cylinder engines 
available which make excellent in- 
board motors for all sorts of skiffs, 
tenders, fishing boats and small 
auxiliaries. 

Those we consider among the most 
significant developments of the last 
year. That these and other factors 
will continue to make bigger, faster, 
and better boats available to the man 
of moderate means is indicated by 
some of the developments of the last 
month or so. 

One of the most interesting of these 
is a new small auxiliary which com- 
bines all three of these new develop- 
ments. This boat, as yet unnamed, is 
from designs by Henry M. Devereux, 
and is being built by Gerald Wilson 
and the Bingham Boat Works of 
Detroit. Her dimensions are 27’ 
length over all, 23’ 6’ water line, 
7'6” beam, 3’ 6” draft. She carries 352 
square feet of sail and 1300 pounds of 
iron on her keel. She will be built 
almost entirely of Weldwood, includ- 

ing planking, bulkheads, decks, and 
just about everything but the spars. 
She is the smallest and by far the least 
expensive stock auxiliary we have 
yet seen incorporating such desirable 


The Doodlebug, a new Hacker designed runabout, is planked with 
































A new inexpensive 27 foot stock auxiliary from designs by 
Henry M. Devereux now being built by the Bingham Boat Works 
of Detroit. She is constructed almost entirely of Weldwood 


features as full headroom, three 
permanent berths, toilet, galley, self 
bailing cockpit and auxiliary power. 
She will be. powered with a small 
water cooled Lauson motor. 

Weldwood and other resin-bonded 
plywoods, of course, are now being 
used extensively in small prams, 
tenders, sailing boats, and other small 
auxiliaries. Another field in which 
Weldwood planked boats have excited 
a great deal of interest this spring has 
been among small, fast and inexpen- 
sive runabouts. Two of the most 
talked about boats at the recent 
Chicago Boat Show were the Doodle- 
bug and the Challenger, illustrated 
below. The Doodlebug was designed 
and is being built by John L. Hacker. 
Though only 11’ 6” in length it seats 
three people, two aft and one in the 
forward cockpit, and has made over 
28 miles per hour in speed tests. For 
power it uses one of the new 20 hp. 
Arnolt Sea-Mite engines. 

The Challenger has been developed 
by The Boat Mart of Chicago and is 
14’ 6” long and draws only 13”. Its 
frames are of mahogany, stem and 
keel of oak, and planking, decks and 
transom are Weldwood. This boat is 
available with the following motor 
and speed combinations: Arnolt 20 
hp. Sea-Mite— 22 m.p.h., 20 hp. 


Weldwood and makes over 28 miles per hour with a Sea-Mite engine 





Gray Sea Scout — 23 m.p.h., 25 hp. 
Kermath Cub — 24 m.p.h. and 45 
hp. Gray Phantom — 32 m.p.h. Both 
the Doodlebug and the Challenger 
are priced at figures several hundred 
dollars under those customarily as- 
sociated with small runabouts capa- 
ble of such speeds. 

Of course, the cost of the motors 
is a large factor in the price of any 
small runabout and it is interesting 
to note that we have had new develop- 
ments in light, high speed and in- 


The new Arnolt Sea- 
Mite delivers 20 hp. at 
2800 r.p.m. and weighs 
less than 200 pounds 


The Challenger, another Weldwood runabout developed by the Boat 
Mart, is capable of over 32 miles per hour with a Gray Phantom 45 


expensive four cylinder motors 
during the last few months. One of 
these is the Red Wing Meteor, de- 
scribed in these pages last month, 
another is the Arnolt Sea-Mite, a 
similar motor. 

The four cylinder Sea-Mite delivers 
20 hp. at 2800 r-p.m., yet it weighs less 
than 200 pounds. It is extremely com- 
pact, with an overall length of slightly 
under 30”, and a height of only 1634”. 
This extreme compactness is accom- 
plished by taking advantage of 
modern metallurgical developments, 
including U. S. Navy specification 
aluminum alloys. 

The Sea-Mite includes a two unit 
6 volt Auto-Lite electric system, a 
new King-Seeley electric fue} pump 
and a new and unusual electrically 
operated three-instrument panel, with 
not only an ammeter and oil pressure 
gauge but also a water temperature 
gauge. The cylinder displacement of 
the Sea-Mite is 6 cubic inches which 
makes it eligible for use in the new 
1-litre racing class being organized for 
active competition this season. For 
use on heavier, necessarily slower boats 
the Sea-Mite is available with various 
ratios of reduction gears. An interest- 
ing and very practical feature of this 
engine is the special rear supports 
providing both vertical and horizontal 
adjustment for aligning. 

Other builders using the Sea-Mite 
in small runabouts and utilities in- 
clude Century and Lyman. 

New boats, new engines, and new 
equipment are constantly appearing 
on the scene. Some are costly, and 
some are inexpensive. But for every 
prospective owner with a bulging 
wallet there are a dozen with de- 
cidedly thin ones and we feel that the 
trend toward less expensive boats is 
all to the good. We predict many more 
steps in this direction next year. 








SPECIAL PROPELLERS FOR 
SMALL INBOARD ENGINES 


One of the problems in connection 
with the installation of small inboard 
motors in skiffs, tenders and various 
other small boats, is the question of 
what size and type of propeller to use. 
Even though the boat and engine are 
simple and inexpensive, the theory 





involved in selecting the proper 
propeller can be just as complex as on 
a much larger boat. 

The Michigan Wheel Corporation 
of Grand Rapids has been working 
on this problem for several months 
and has just announced a whole new 
line of propellers developed for use 
with the popular air-cooled and 
water-cooled motors of from % to 5 
horsepowers. Michigan. Wheel execu- 
tives report that the conventional 
wide blade inboard propeller does not 
give the most satisfactory and effi- 
cient operation. They have made 
countless tests to justify this state- 
ment and so have several of the motor 
manufacturers and prominent build- 
ers using these little motors and that’s 
that. They have nothing to say in 
further technical discussion of the 
subject for the reason that it would 
only lead to endless discussion and 
debate. 

Most of these new propellers are of 
the semi-weedless type for shallow 
water work. They range in size from 
6x4 to 10X10 and the manufacturers 
are prepared to recommend specific 
propellers for use with the various 
models of Lauson, Briggs & Stratton, 
Wisconsin, and U. S. Motors ‘Fal- 
con” engines. This they can do quite 
successfully without knowing much 
about the boat on which they are to 
be used because the power variations 
at various speeds of these little en- 
gines are comparatively small. 
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NEW WATERPROOF 
EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT 


Anyone who has ever used an 
ordinary flashlight on a boat knows 
how easy it is for a few drops of salt 
water to get inside and raise holy hob 
with the light. It takes only a few 
drops to cause corrosion on either the 
contact points of the switch or the 
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cells and a good ducking will make 
the batteries literally swell up and 
burst. 

Eveready, aware of this difficulty, 
has recently developed a new water- 
proof light which may be had in 
either two-cell or three-cell sizes. The 
entire light is encased in a special 
flexible sleeve made of oil-resistant 
rubber, which is open only at the lens. 
Batteries are carried in an internal 
metal sleeve which is inserted with 
its ‘‘load”’ of batteries at the large 
end of the rubber case and then the 
lens is forced under a lip at the open 
end which provides a tight “rubber 
to glass” fit. There is no opening in 
the rubber case at the switch, the 
latter being operated by pressing the 
on and off buttons through the flexible 
rubber cover. It can be focused only 
before being assembled, by means of 
a knurled nut just behind the reflec- 
tor. 

The resilience of the rubber natu- 
rally enables this waterproof light to 
withstand a roll across the cockpit or 
a jump off a shelf much better than 
ordinary metal cased lights. 

These lights are not available at 
every hardware and equipment store 
handling Eveready flashlights, but 
those carrying the most complete 
lines should have them. 
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A JACKET OF SAILCLOTH 


One of the best things about the 
sport of boating is that in spite of 
what the temperature is ashore it is 
seldom uncomfortably warm on the 
water. In fact, quite the reverse is 





usually true for even on ordinary 
summer days there is often enough 
breeze and spray to make things a bit 
chilly on deck unless you have some 
light protective garment. 

This ‘‘Squall Jacket” answers the 
purpose exceedingly well, it seems to 
us. It is made of sailcloth of very fine 
weave which resists the penetration 
of spray and is surprisingly wind- 
proof. It is very light in weight and 
can be rolled up compactly for easy 
transportation. The pocket is fitted 
with a zipper to keep it tightly closed 
and the neck, wrists and waist con- 
tain a light elastic to make them fit 
snugly. 

Phelps-Terkel of Los Angeles are 
the western headquarters for the 
“Squall Jacket” and Winsette of 
City Island, N. Y. is handling it in the 
east. 


LORD & TAYLOR 
BOATING CLOTHES 


Now that the blue coat and white 
flannels have sunk to a position of 
such low esteem among yachtsmen 
generally, we have had an idea for 
some time that if some store would go 
about assembling a collection of the 
type of boating clothing that yachts- 
men do wear they’d be doing both 
themselves and boatowners a big 
favor. That is exactly what Lord & 
Taylor of New York has done, and 
they’ve done a fine job of it. They 
realize that whether it’s a heavy 
parka for over-night racing or fell 
cruising, or a light garment for mid- 
summer protection against spray, it 
must be not only efficient but at- 
tractive. Drug-department store stuff 
and cheap sporting goods store junk 
just won’t do. They also know that 
it’s nice to be able to see and buy 
your boating clothes all in one place 
without having to hunt through 
several departments to locate the 
essentials of an anywhere near com- 
plete wardrobe. 

Among the items to be found in 
Lord & Taylor’s new yachting section 


s 





are the new featherweight and flexible 
yachting caps which are due for a big 
run this summer, a light flannel mid- 
shipman’s shirt imported from the 
suppliers to the British Navy, a crew 
neck sweater which, we are told, was 
originally developed for King Alfonso 
of Spain and his crew, swordfishing 
caps, slicker suits, socks with wool 
feet and cotton uppers, and other 
garments of various colors, and de- 
grees of warmth and resistance to 
moisture. 

Among those we noticed particu- 
larly is the Marbleheader, a new two 
piece jacket and slack combination 
made of Element Cloth, a tightly 
woven cotton (540 picks to an inch). 
It. comes in an attractive light blue 
color and is made water-resistant, if 
not entirely waterproof, by a new 
DuPont process called Zelan. We saw 
water roll right off this fabric and 
feel that it ought to be sufficient to 
withstand spray and light rain, al- 
though we wouldn’t want to trust it 
in a driving squall. 

They also have the new Hood non- 
skid shoes with herring-bone slit 
rubber soles, husky canvas uppers 
and a built-up inner sole with arch 
support. 
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BENDIX DEVELOPS AN 
AIR-COOLED INBOARD MOTOR 


One of the recent newcomers to 
the growing group of air-cooled en- 
gine builders is the Bendix organiza- 
tion which has taken the power heads 


YACHTING 


GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


of two of their Eclipse outboard 
motors, fitted them with Joes trans- 
missions, flexible exhaust lines and 
special underwater exhausts, and the 
result is two compact and attractive 
little inboard engines. 

Two models are available, a 24% 
hp. single cylinder, and a 5 hp. twin 
cylinder, both of which can be had 





with forward, neutral, and reverse 
gears and with 1.92 to 1 reduction 
gears. The rated horsepowers are 
developed at 3300 and 4000 r.p.m. 
respectively. The engines are 2 cycle. 

Gas tank capacities of the two 
engines are 4144 and 71% pints re- 
spectively, sufficient for 11% and 1 
hour’s operation. The power head 
and protective cowling give the 
Bendix engines an attractive appear- 
ance and protect occupants of the 
boat against hot parts. 

Both engines have Bendix Scintilla 
Hi-Potential magnetos and Stromberg 
float feed carburetors. Their weights 
are 44 and 56 pounds and their dimen- 
sions are, lengths 20134 4” and 217%”, 
heights above base 11134,” and 
1334 ,’’. On both engines the width be- 
tween bolt centers is 734’, They weigh 
44 and 56 pounds. 
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A LIVE BAIT TANK PUMP 
INSTALLATION 


Wirs the rapid increase in the pop- 
ularity of sport fishing many a boat 
owner has found it advisable to install 
a live bait tank. By incorporating a 
pump to supply a constant circulation 
of water the bait can be kept really 
alive and active. 

The diagram shows a typical pump 
installation utilizing one of the small 
Fleming electric pumps which have 
recently become so popular for use as 
automatic bilge pumpsin electric water 
systems and for shower baths. These 
pumps are compact, inexpensive, and, 
except for the motor which is in a wa- 
tertight housing, are made entirely of 
brass. They are available for use with 
6, 12, 32 and 110 volt electric systems. 
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MODEL 14 FLEMING LLECTRIC PUMP 
for use with LIVE BAIT TANK 
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YOU'LL CHECK UP MORE FUN HOU 
WITH ESSOMARINE 


O you cruise the hard way? Tinkering, putter- 
ing with a balky motor, worrying what the 
latest repair bill will come to? 

If so, the time is ripe to join that great fleet of 
happy skippers who make the red, white and blue 
Essomarine sign a regular port of call. 

Master mariners know from experience that Esso- 
marine fuels are thrifty...offering greater power and 
more knots per dollar. They count on Essomarine 
lubricants to give them complete protection on long 
runs or short runs...sealing wide piston clearances, 
cutting down “blow-by” and pre- 
venting sludge formation. 

Insure yourself Happy Cruising 
this season by heading for the 
nearest Essomarine dock. There, 
courteous attendants stand by to 
serve your vessel with longer-last- 
ing Essomarine fuels and lubri- 
cants. They’re seaworthy... trust- 
worthy... FUNworthy! 
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Speed, pickup, smooth performance, ease of handling, clear vision . . . are 
built right into every Chris-Craft by an organization devoted exclusively to 
building fine boats. 16-ft. Racing Runabouts are priced from $1450. 





Better buy now 
for early delivery 


There is something new in Runabouts—beautiful modern streamlines. You 
can get them in new Chris-Craft 19-ft. and 22-ft. Runabouts. 19-ft. Custom 
Models are priced from $1695—22-ft. Runabouts, priced from $2290. 








Only Chris-Craft, the world’s largest builders of motor boats, can Craft are salt water equipped, with double planked bottoms, allow 
offer you a boat you’ll always be proud to own, at a price within many other exclusive features of design and construction. Extra value for yo—.omi 
your budget. New 17-ft. Utility Boats are priced from $990. at no extra cost. New Chris-Craft 21-ft. Utility Models are priced from $14) mode 


Whe 
Sports 
Meas; 


Style, beauty of line and finish, give Chris-Craft lasting eye-appeal In the truly big boat class, this 24-ft. Sportsman offers a value that can't! 
and, beneath this beauty, is a hull and motor that will stand the test duplicated in the fine boat field. Unmatched for spaciousness, depen ii 


; 


of time. New 1514-ft. Chris-Craft Runabout is priced at $955. Priced from $2690. Also available with streamlined built-in cabin at extta® 
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Here, indeed, is a 33-ft. Cruiser large enough for your family and 
friends, yet priced within your budget. Heavier, sturdier, and 
stronger than boats of comparable size. Priced from $4690. 


. ate The world’s lowest priced, full sized Cruiser is a family boat, thrilling to ride 
sly to Min, easy to handle, economical to operate, and exceptionally low in first cost. 
Sleeping accommodations for four, with full headroom. Priced from $1695.* 
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s. Youm@Built to take it in any weather, this sturdy new Chris-Craft 24-ft. Utility This new 41-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Cruiser (one of ‘several: 
Sustom i Cruiser is ideal for those with an eye to fishing and a yen for cruising. Two models to select from) typifies all that is fine in the boat builder’s 
), berths forward, with toilet. Wide cruising radius. Priced from $1890. art. Priced from $9650. Also new 48- and 55-ft. Motor Yachts. 









ms, ant low in price, high in value, sturdily constructed, attractively finished, eco- There’s a thrill to owning this beautiful new 29-ft. Chris-Craft 
es fomical to run, this 29-ft. Enclosed Chris-Craft Cruiser is a modern boat for Express Cruiser that far surpasses any other possession. There’s a 
n 


modern families who want to go places and do things. Priced from $2950. thrill in driving it, too. Try it! Prices begin at $3990, 


| CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICH. 
Displays: New York, N. Y. — 83 E. 45th Street 


Chicago, Illinois — 1200 S. Michigan Avenue 
Miami Beach, “Florida—1742 ‘Alton Road 


WORLD'S “LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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own a beautiful new Chris-Craft 33-ft. Double Cabin, a 19-ft. *All prices quoted f.o.b. factory and include shipping cradle, except Clipper. 
Portman, or 19-ft. Runabout (from top to bottom, above), you get an extra Now, 110 new Chris-Craft models to choose from. Write for com- 
fasure of pleasure from knowing you have the finest boat money can buy. plete data and free booklet, or see the nearest Chris-Craft Dealer. 
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Hyde Bronze is made espe- 
cially for use in the finest 
marine propellers. Its first 
characteristic is toughness. 
Hyde Wheels not only hold their pitch 
under all service strains but will not 
break from impact irrespective of its 
severity. That is why we can state so 
positively that a Hyde Wheel will always 
get you home safely. Hyde Wheels cost no 
more than other wheels yet they offer 
the utmost in propeller efficiency. Why 
not make your next wheel a Hyde? 





HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


THE OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR 


By Warwick M. Tompkins 
(John F. Winters, New York, $1.50) 


APTAIN TOMPKINS is well known to readers of YacutIne and his 
voyages in his schooner Wander Bird have been followed with interest. 
In this book, the companion to his excellent ‘‘Coastwise Navigator,” 
published last year, he tells how to find one’s way at sea. He does not over- 
burden the reader with theory and with mathematical formulae nor does he 
confine himself to giving only a series of rules to be followed blindly but 
describes enough of the theoretical background of celestial navigation to 
make the subject easily understood. 

He gives a list of the necessary equipment and directions for the use of 
the sextant and the rest of the navigator’s tools and then takes the reader 
step by step through the process of finding latitude by meridian observa- 
tion, position lines by H.O.211 and, later, by the new method of H.O.214. 
Every step is illustrated by neat diagrams and the necessary pages of the 
‘Nautical Almanac” are included. In working H.O.211, each step is 
described and on the opposite page is the work sheet with the proper figures 
inserted. 

Moon, star and planet sights are described as well as sextant errors and 
corrections. A brief chapter on star finding is of great value. Though the 
author modestly calls it coming into navigation by the back door approach, 
the book is a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject and will 
no doubt serve to introduce many to what they have heretofore regarded 
as a forbidding subject, bristling with difficulties. 
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BLUE WATER VAGABOND 


By Dennis Puleston 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, 1939, $3.00) 


“FLUE WATER VAGABOND” — which is suitably titled, by the 

way —is one of the most engaging of those recent reminiscences 
from daring young men in yachts. It is pleasant and intelligent writing and, 
in spite of what you may think (any reader nowadays might be forgiven 
for envisaging a positive traffic jam of small yachts waiting to get through 
the Panama Canal on their way to the South Seas), it duplicates compara- 
tively little of the material already described and photographed by Richard 
Maury, Irving Johnson, Dwight Long and others. 

Young Mr. Puleston, who had spent most of his boyhood sailing the 
waters of the Thames Estuary, set out at twenty-one to cross the Atlantic 
in the 31-foot yawl Uldra. He had one shipmate, a supply of canned goods, 
and a working capital of about $200. Six years later, he got back to London, 
lean, tired, and flea-bitten, with one rouble and an American fifty-cent 
piece in his pocket. During those crowded years he came improbably close 
to living in all its details his adolescent day dream of adventure in far 
places. Though there were times when adventure, to paraphrase Conrad, 
seemed to recede over the horizon faster than he could overtake her. 

There was no engine in the sturdy little Uldra and, with her pump 
clogged with labels soaked off the canned goods, the two-man crew were 
bailing her with buckets before they reached the Azores. The voyage to 
Antigua, however, was nearly idyllic. Penniless in the West Indies, Puleston 
blithely committed himself to the task of managing a derelict coconut 
plantation. This brought a tiny livelihood until a hurricane swept his 
months of hard work into the sea. His first bout of malaria came as he was 
setting sail for Norfolk in the schooner Pinta with Coulton Waugh and 
Ellsworth Ford. The Pinta went aground on Cape Hatteras. And Puleston, 
by another of those disasters to which seafaring men are liable, lost his 
original shipmate to a girl from Manhattan. Afterward, he drove north 
with Carl Weagant and his party to bring the schooner Marit down to New 
York in freezing November weather. This was the vessel, rechristened 
Carlsark, in which they went hunting sunken Spanish treasure off the coast 
of Santo Domingo. All this before he joined the Fahnestocks. 

A reviewer cannot hope to do more than indicate the high spots in this 
good-natured record. Most of it is sailing stuff — though, perhaps because 
he did not sail alone, Dennis Puleston’s story is less marred by egotism than 
many similar accounts. Not the least interesting of his achievements was 
getting from Peiping across Siberia and all the way to London with only 
$7 left to maintain himself after he had paid his fare, hard class, on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. He managed by a mixture of good sense and 
luck. After all, it was pure chance that had led him to present a cockatoo 
to the grateful Emperor of Japan. M. W. 
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MODEL 302— 894 cu. in. V-12 cyls. The finest, most highly 
perfected motor of this type. High speed 3 16h. p.,medium 
speed 240 h. p., availabie in perfectly balanced pairs of 
true right and left engines of opposite construction and 
rotation. 3 
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he MODEL 208—677 cu. in. Low, compact six designed for 
tic streamlined hulls. High speed 223 h. P- medium speed 
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this SERIES F-6— 331 cu. in. six ys engine 48 to 126 h. p., 
compact and sturdy; famous for quiet economical opera- 
yuse tion and great dependability. High and medium speed, 
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Efficient V-8 motors with abundance of flexible power. 
Standard “85” or new Mercury “95’’. Also aoe V-12, 
110h. p. Direct or with reduction gear providing oppo- 
site rotation. 


When you specify SCRIPPS for the power plant of your boat you 
take the first step toward the realization of richer experience in 
your boating life. Your choice is well justified because it classes 
you as a good judge of quality and value; and SCRIPPS backs 
your judgment all the way’~» For years SCRIPPS marine engines 
have been famous for reliability, excellence of performance, 
smoothness of operation, economy and long life »»» Today the 
newer and better SCRIPPS, vastly improved, and refined, set new 
standards in keeping with the times. Exterior beauty is in 
accord with mechanical perfection. SCRIPPS motors are attuned 
to the requirements of modern craft. Their highly sensitive 
power is submissively responsive to every demand and condition 
yv+For these reasons SCRIPPS power plants are largely the 
preferred choice of men prominent in boating affairs. For the 
same reasons a newer and better SCRIPPS should be your 
choice, too. Let us give you the inside facts. Write us today. 


FOURS ° SIXES * EIGHTS * TWELVES 
High Speed — Medium Speed — Reduction Gears 


15 to 316 horsepower each 


With exclusive developments and important 
advancements found only on these fine motors. 
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THE BOAT THAT WON’T BURN 


Carries the fastest-known fire-killer 








You’ve nothing to fear from 
fire on the water, if you own a 
LUX-equipped boat. Smother 
fire with the fastest known ex- 
tinguishing agent — carbon 
dioxide snow-and-gas. 


For complete safety and peace 
of mind install Lux-O-Matic 
self-acting fire protection. At 
the first sign of fire Lux-O- 
Matic goes into action, with- 
out panic, without fumbling. 
Lux-O-Matic kills fire in a 
matter of seconds...and it 
harms nothing but fire. 





Approved By Underwriters 


Lux-O-Matic is the only me- 
chanical automatic extinguish- 
ing system approved by the 
Fire Underwriters. It acts in- 
stantly, even though every 
other mechanical and electrical 
facility is disabled. Heat of fire 
or force of an explosion starts 
Lux-O-Matic operation. 


Manually operated Lux Sys- 
tems also available at slightly 
lower cost. Why not write 
today for complete information 
about Lux and Lux-O-Matic 
fire protection? Use the coupon. 


FIR E (ix) Systems 





>a 


Walter Kidde & Company 


515 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 





Se ee ee ee ee a er es 





Send me free copy of ‘Bon Voyage”, which describes Lux- 
Q-Matic and Lux Fire Extinguishing Systems for boats. 


__ For All Sizes of Runabouts, Cruis 
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THE SECOND VOYAGE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
By S. E. Morison 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, $2.50) 


N his second voyage to the New World, Christopher Columbus 
conducted seventeen vessels safely across the Western Ocean, madea 
perfect landfall, sailed on through a chain of uncharted islands without 
mishap worth recording. He discovered twenty large islands and over forty 
small ones that never had been sighted by European eyes before. He main- 
tained perfect discipline over the largest fleet that had yet navigated blue 
water, manned by some 1500 seamen, colonists, men-at-arms, in a voyage 
lasting fourteen weeks. 

The author of this charming and unusual little book has devoted himself 
to tracing accurately the course of this amazing expedition and determining 
the names that Columbus gave to the islands as they hove in sight, cloud- 
capped and towering above the shining sea. A careful study of the docu- 
ments and sixteenth century maps available did not suffice for his purpose, 
so he made a personal reconnaissance of the area, sailing from Boston “‘ina 
yawl considerably smaller than Columbus’s caravels.”’ 

He picked up the Admiral’s route at the NE corner of the Virgins, 
reached Dominica a week later. Ending his yachting cruise at Port of Spain, 
he doubled on his track by steamer, native sloop and motor launch, follow- 
ing the course of the Columbus expedition to its objective, Hispaniola. 

Columbus, he deduces, was a great seaman and disciplinarian but an 
indifferent navigator. How he ever made his perfect landfall remains a 
mystery to Professor Morison. He wouldn’t ship an astronomer for the job 
(as Queen Isabella suggested) for fear of losing prestige with his men. At 
least that’s what the author surmises. 

Professor Morison’s descriptions of the islands are delightful and he has 
made a careful study of the weather conditions prevailing in those latitudes. 
All in all, the book is distinctly original in concept and treatment. Every 
sailor will enjoy it thoroughly and it should have a general appeal. 

L. M, 
+ + + 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 


By Roland Barker and William Doerflinger 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, $2.50) 


HIS is a stirring yarn of the wild Cornish coast, its wreckers, and of the 

brutal slave trade of the last century, when ships sailing under false 
colors plied the Middle Passage between the Guinea Coast of Africa and 
the Americas with their pitiable cargoes of human freight. It is a violent 
tale with a curiously vacillating and picaresque hero, Stephen Bishop, who, 
as the story opens, is returning to visit his father on leave from his ship 
the Belted Will, East Indiaman, of which he is mate and which he is to 
command after her next voyage. 

During his vacation Stephen renews an old flirtation with the proud 
cousin of the quality folk of the neighborhood — the Carewes, whose son 
is a lieutenant in His Majesty’s Royal Navy. The girl, Jocelyn Purkees, is 
practically affianced to young Carewe but Bishop’s return reawakens her 
affection for him and they plan to marry, when destiny intervenes. Bishop 
is arrested with a gang of Cornish wreckers of which his father, unbe- 
known to him, is a member. Carewe arranges to have him held aboard his 
ship for the assizes. Bishop escapes, boards the brig Black Joke, and is 
compelled to sail in her as mate. The vessel is a slaver, her commander, 
Captain Viall, a scoundrel of peculiarly vicious resources who, despite his 
inhuman qualities, endears himself to Bishop. 

The Black Joke hi-jacks a cargo of ‘‘black ivory’’ on the high seas in as 
treacherous and cruel and bloody a coup as you have ever heard tell of. 
Captain Viall contracts the dreaded ophthalmia, curse of the trade, and, 
after the slaves have been disposed of at great profit in Florida, drops 
overboard from his cabin, leaving all his considerable fortune to his mate, 
with instructions as to how to get on in the slave trade. Bishop, embittered 
by the thought that although innocent of the charges against him at home 
he dare not return because to prove his innocence would mean involving 
the fair name of the woman he loves, enters heartily into the spirit of the 
unpleasant business, intent on nothing but amassing a fortune. He becomes 
a partner of a Spanish factor whose fatal wife seduces him — after some 
effort. Eventually Bishop hears his name has been cleared. 

Descriptions of sailing the brig are interesting. Characterizations of 
the protagonists is slight. Bishop, as a hero, is too inconsistent to be pal 
ticularly admirable or interesting. The authors deserve credit especially 
for the pains they have taken to present an accurate picture of the slave 
trade in all its exquisite horror and sadistic fury. It’s unpleasant but 
evidently well documented, and pretty exciting. 

L. M. 
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S. Mortimer Auerbach’s Emancipator VII set 5 new international speed records including an unlimited class one hour record of 62.20 m. p. h. average 


In power boating your pleasure 
and security depend on your en- 
gine and the way it performs. 
Dependable ignition means de- 
pendable engine performance and 
dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
insure dependable ignition. 


Champion Spark Plugs are known 
the world over for the depend- 
ability they give every engine. 
After Mortimer Auerbach broke 
five world’s records at Miami, 
Florida—from 24 miles to 3 hours 
—he wired, ‘‘Champion Spark 
Plugs were used exclusively in 


breaking these records’’ —a splen- 
did tribute to the dependability of 
Champions. 


There is a good reason for the de- 
pendability of Champions. The 
new Sillment-sealed Champion 
Spark Plugs with exclusive Silli- 
manite cores definitely eliminate 
troublesome leakage—common to 
ordinary spark plugs. This insures 
perfectly uniform combustion in 
every cylinder, eliminates pre- 
ignition, service troubles, com- 
pression loss and early electrode 
destruction, assuring greater econ- 


omy and marked improvement in 
engine performance. 


Demand Championsfor the engine 
in your boat and assure yourself 
not only of greater economy and 
better engine performance but 
greater dependability as well. 





IT’S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—Demand CHAMPIONS 














Wren a breeze turns into a 
gale, the yacht owner knows 
he has acted wisely in protect- 
ing his vessel with full marine 


insurance. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBB«SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


90 Joun St., New York, N. Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


ANDICAP racing is, I know, not popular in American waters and it 
has not always been an easy task for British yacht clubs to get 
enough entries to make racing interesting. There is, however, an effort 
being made in this country to popularize this side of the sport. In an 
article by Major B. Heckstall-Smith, which appeared recently in The 
Yachting World, he made a most able appeal to the owners of cruising 
yachts to help to make the regattas around the coast during the coming 
season an outstanding success, by entering for the handicap races which 
are being given by the majority of the clubs. He rightly points out that 
the one thing needed to make handicap racing a success is an adequate 
number of entries. In reviewing the situation, he goes further than this. 
He stresses the fact that, if success is to be achieved, a sufficient number of 
entries must be received to make it possible to divide the yachts into 
“sections,”’ based in the main on type. This plan has already been adopted, 
with successful results, by The Royal Ocean Racing Club in all of its prin- 
cipal races, with the difference that, in the deep sea racing, yachts are 
sailing under a rating rule and not on handicap. 

Handicap racing, when promoted by a capable and energetic club com- 
mittee and in the hands of a good handicapper, should always provide 
good sport — provided that there are sufficient entries representing ap- 
proximately similar types. If, as Major Heckstall-Smith points out in his 
article, ‘there are sufficient starters, the handicap yachts should be 
divided into two sections: Section 1, the faster boats, or those nearest to 
scratch; Section 2, the slower boats.’’ Having said so much, he rightly 
also points out that this division of types does not guarantee close racing, 
however well the handicapper may have done his work, as his estimate of 
the speeds of the various yachts can only be based on one weather, probably 
on winds of moderate strength. The separation of the types naturally 
makes the handicapper’s task much easier and, at the same time, makes 
for “closer” results under varying weather conditions, but in each class 
there will almost certainly be relatively light and heavy weather craft 
which may be counted on to make even the best of handicaps appear to be 
inadequate. A great effort is being made to revive handicap racing in our 
waters and, for success to be assured, both the “‘fast’’ and the “slow” 
must be catered to in their respective ‘‘sections” and each section should 
be divided into a big and small class. 


Where handicap racing scores over ‘Time on Rating” racing is that 
two yachts of the same rating, but differing in a greater or less degree in 
actual performance, can be made to produce close racing — a result un- 
attainable and not even desired under the other system. A drawback to 
handicap racing is that there is no particular inducement to yachtsmen 
to get the best possible standard of performance as, with good handi- 
capping, their vessels should have just as good a chance of winning if they 
are five or ten minutes slower around the course than they should be. 
Another drawback — and a most serious one — is the tendency of owners 
to abuse the handicapper, however well he may have done his work, if the 
weather conditions upset his estimates of the yachts’ capabilities based on 
a breeze of moderate strength. 

Racing under the “‘Time Allowance on Rating” system, in our waters, 
has been almost exclusively used for long distance deep sea events and, 
as in America, has been found, in general, to be reasonably satisfactory. 
It cannot be claimed, of course, that the corrected times of a race sailed 
under average weather conditions would necessarily be as close as those 
made by a first class handicapper — assuming him to have an accurate 
knowledge of the ‘‘form,” or capabilities, of each yacht — but, upon the 
whole, “Time on Rating’”’ has worked out fairly well. A case in point 
where it came out second best was on the occasion of one of the races for 
the Fastnet Cup, the year that Dorade won it. A prize had been offered 
for the best handicap by the various skippers, each skipper to give 4 
handicap to every yacht in the race except his own. Some of the attempts 
were good and some bad but there was one outstandingly good one — 80 
good that it was almost uncanny — and it brought the corrected times fat 
closer together than those of the “Time Scale on Rating.”’ No other at- 
tempts were as good as the T. 8. corrected times. Can you guess who was 
the winner of that prize? No? Well, it was Olin Stephens who also carried 
off the cup with Dorade! ‘Time on Rating”’ tends to encourage owners t0 
get the utmost out of their yachts but to discourage the entry of eraft 
which are slow for their rating or, in the ‘‘Racing Section,” those which 
lack the full outfit of sails which is absolutely necessary if the best results 
are to be obtained. 

For deep sea racing, it seems certain that the ‘‘Time on Rating”’ system 
has come to stay, as not only are the various countries in Europe consider 
ing the rating question for deep sea craft but the International Yacht 
Racing Union has decided to take steps to establish a rating rule to be 
common to all countries. Much thought is being given to this question 
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Tide-Runner Time 


Sport indeed...when you go after weaks with light 
tackle. Get ready for the run by a visit to our newly 
enlarged tackle department. Here’s everything 
you'll want for deep-sea sport...rods, reels and 


line, gear for your boat, gadgets for your tackle box. 


KANTILEVER TACKLE BOX.. .tust-proof 
metal with cork-lined compartments 
that are immediately accessible. $5.75. 





A&F WEAKFISH ROD...wood butt 

is 17 inches long. 61-inch tip with 
forward grip of cork. Locking reel 
seat, agate guides and top. $12.75. 


— 


) A&F WEAKFISH REEL...light but 
very durable, small diameter and 
narrow spool. Plates of rubber 
and nickel silver. $9. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFircH co. 


CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVENUE 


















YACHTING 


Norway, Sweden, Germany, Holland, France and Britain but, up to the 
present, little progress — so far as I can learn — has actually been made. 
In this country, the problem is not, to my knowledge, being tackled na- 
tionally but the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s Technical Committee is giving 
it most careful consideration with a view to making any necessary recom- 
mendations. 

The general opinion seems to be that the present formula has worked 
so well in the past that it would be a mistake to make any drastic change. 
It is further thought that it is out of the question to take displacement, as 
such, into consideration and that, so long as one of the main objectives of 
the rating rule is to keep clear of type-inducing tendencies, it would be 
most unwise to introduce a ‘‘ballast ratio” factor. We may, therefore, with 
a fair degree of certainty, look for slight changes only where the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club is concerned. This, I take it, is all to the good from the 
American viewpoint, as successful yachts under the rating rule of the 
Cruising Club of America seem to be equally successful under that of the 
R.O.R.C., as instanced by the outstanding success of Dorade and Stormy 
Weather. Stephens’ third winner of the Fastnet Cup, Zeearend, does not 
count, as she was designed to the R.O.R.C. Rule. Incidentally, I am in- 
clined to think that Stormy Weather, although not designed to the R.O.R.C. 
Rule, would be rather more than a match for Zeearend, which was. 

Before closing, I wish to make an apology to the Editor and readers of 
Yacutine and to Mr. William Fife for a mistake I made in my last 
month’s letter. In that letter, I stated that Mr. Fife was a member of the 
sub-committee appointed to undertake the proposed revision of the Y.R.A. 
Handbook. I regret to say that this statement was incorrect. 

M. HecksTALL-SMITH 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 


By Walter X. Brennan 


HE fire which destroyed the Bayview Y. C.’s locker rooms and spar shed 

was easily the most important topic in yachting last month at Detroit. 
Practically all the spars, rigging and canvas of 50 boats stored in the club 
yard were destroyed. As the fire, which was of unknown origin, was con- 
fined to one building, neither the hulls nor the clubhouse suffered damage. 

Coming in mid-spring, this may prove a severe setback to racing in the 
area, particularly in the cruising boat classes. Sparmaking and rigging 
facilities in the area are not extensive and those who do the work are usually 
overtaxed with their regular activities at this time of the year. There has 
been talk of postponing Bayview’s Mackinac Race to a later date because, 
even should the owners get new gear in good time, it will take a while to 
get everything back in place and tuned by July 15th. 


+ + + 


The A.P.B.A. cruiser committee has approved the plan of putting up 
the Great Lakes Cruiser Cup for competition during the Inter-Lake 
Regatta. The cup went into competition in 1927 and is now held by Alex 
C. Meyer, of Buffalo. 


+ + + 


Great Lakes cruising fans who invade the Canadian-Georgian Bay dis- 
trict each year felt better about the summer ahead, after the statement of 
the Honorable Harry Nixon, Minister of Game «& Fisheries, in which he 
said that the law requiring a guide aboard every non-resident boat ‘could 
not and would not be enforced”’ again this year. 


+ + + 
Commodore Don MacKinnon, of the Mackinac Island Y. C., has an- 


nounced summer classes in Power Squadron work, to be held mornings two 
or three times a week, at the club. 


+ + + 
Stanley Puddiford, of Crescent Sail Y. C., was elected commodore of the 
Detroit River Y. A. at the annual meeting March 29th. Ray Daley, of 


D. Y.C., was elected vice commodore and Lou Provencher was reappointed 
secretary. Eugene West was appointed recording secretary. 


2 eae. cae 
The Grosse Pointe Y. C. launched a series of Frostbite dinghy races last 


month. Although this type of racing has caught on at about every other 
port, this is the first real attempt to get it started here. 


+ + + 


A national 22-Square-Metre championship is being planned by the 
Grosse Pointe Y. C., center of interest in the class at Detroit. The dates 
will probably be set for July 29th-30th. 
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“plus 


In the Cummins Marine Diesel you are assured year-after-year 
dependability with only the simplest of service routines . . 
gasoline flexibility with diesel safety .. . smooth, vibrationless 
power alert to your least throttle change... doubles your cruis- 
ing radius without refilling your tank . . . sleek models soundly 


engineered and precision-built to meet the ideals of the most 


fastidious yachtsman . . . Cummins Engine Company, 2916 


Wilson Street, Columbus, Indiana. 


The “Spindrift,” length 57’, powered by 
two six-cylinder Cummins Diesels rated at 
125 hp. each. Speed 15.9 mph. \ 


CUMMINS 


Dependable 


DIESEL 


PIONEER IN MODERN IESEL DEVELOPMENT 
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Your Boat Will ‘*Stay Put’’ 
with 
New LAUGHLIN Ground Tackle 


A FEW dollars’ worth of prevention is far better than the heavy 
expense of cure. Don't take chances with old and worn rma 
replace with LAUGHLIN Fittings — Anchors (Mariners, Stockless, 
and Mushroom), Mooring Swivels, Shackles, — as well as all deck and 
spar fittings. Whether your boat is new or old; large or small, protect 
her — your investment — and the lives of those aboard her — with 
adequate, drop forged LAUGHLIN hardware. Remember there's no 
substitute for drop forgings. 


3 Simple Suggestions, Skipper! 


1 Send us 25c and obtain your 
copy of the new 1939, 96 page 
LAUGHLIN Catalog, that purchasin 
guide for many veterans, filled wit 
ee i s aah : a 
plete line of standard parts. (Catalog free 
to bona fide dealers and boat builders.) 3 Order AT ONCE from your deale: 


or boat builder. (If you prefer, 
9 Go over your boat with LAUGHLIN 
FREE-EYE 
Prevents chafing and 
Developed to fill the bobstay. A manila 
where the space in the After anchoring in 
jaws are designed with long arms so that feet away from boat and by hauling in 
may be desired. Eye in hook is for tripping. 





need for safety, con- . 
venience and comfort. 

Include spare parts to keep aboard at 
all times. 





write us for name of our nearest dis- 
Catalog in hand and check what you tributor.) 
RODE LINE 
MOORING HOOK 
SWIVEL noise of anchor chain 
against bow of boat or 
long-felt need for a line is spliced into 
Jaw and Eye Swivel pear shaped link. 
eye is unencumbered usual way, hook is 
by a rivet head. The caught in chain a few 
there is ample room to accommodate line a little and making same fast, chain 
both the rivet head and any fitting that is held in loop away from side of boat. 


LAUGHLIN JAW AND JAW SWIVEL 


Forged for the first time by the Thomas Laughlin Company, is the answer to many 
roblems where swivel connections must be quickly and easily made. Forged from 
igh-grade steel it makes a secure swivel fastening. The pins are large and fitted with 

extra-heavy cotters. Invaluable in connecting two pieces of chain, or where a shackle 

and regular swivel were previously used. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Marine and industrial Hardware Since 1866 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Denver 
Seattle 
JZ 


New York” 
Chicago” 


Detroit” 
New Orleans 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle | 


HILE intercollegiate dinghy racing, under the auspices of the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology, is going strong in the Charles River 
Basin, the yacht racing season has an interesting prelude in the ‘Little 
Fishermen’s Race”’ off the South Boston Fish Pier, May 6th. The principals 
will be a pair of 21-foot over all Indian Class boats, owned and sailed by 
Walter Perry and Walter Hallett, both members of the South Boston Y. C. 
and also engaged in the fishing business. Perry, former president of the 
Massachusetts Bay Indian Marconi Class Association, will sail his new 
Twono IT, built by Hathaway of Newburyport, while Hallett will be at the 
helm of Tonto. Nelson Harrington is donating a trophy and the race will be 
sponsored by Lem Fulham, ‘‘the mackerel king.”’ Tonto is the former Twono 
I, which won the Fowle Trophy for the outstanding boat of Marblehead 
Race Week two years ago when she was owned by Perry. After the hurri- 
cane, Hallett bought the skeleton of Twono and Calvin Hampton, of South 
Boston, has produced a glossy job of yacht reincarnation. 


+ + + 


The official opening of the racing season in Boston Bay will be the an- 
nual Memorial Day regatta of the South Boston Y. C. The Marblehead 
season, traditionally divided by the Corinthian and Eastern, with the 
Boston Y. C. having its customary Race Week Wednesday, will start June 
3rd under the colors of the Corinthian, which will also wind up the summer 
on September 16th. The schedule will be divided into two eleven-race 
series with the second starting August 7th. The championship season will 
comprise the races from June 24th to September 16th and the first three 
races of the season will not count in the scoring. Any yacht may stay out of 
one race in the first and second series and out of two in the championship 
series. 

+ + + 


The starting line at Marblehead this year will be from the new black 
and red gong buoy, four-fifths of a mile SE 54 E from Marblehead Rock. 
Two cruising classes will be the first two starters while the new Interna- 
tional One-Designs have been added to the outside fleet. From the inside 
line, off the Corinthian Y. C., the Frostbite dinghies and the Bay 12%- 
footers will follow the four divisions of Brutal Beasts. 


+ + + 


The annual cruise of the Eastern Y. C. will rendezvous July 9th at Mar- 
blehead and the route will be south of the Cape. On July 10th, the fleet will 
have a racing run from Marblehead to the entrance of the Cape Cod Canal 
and then proceed to Marion. The following day, there will be a run from 
Marion to Edgartown. The remainder of the itinerary is: July 12th, Edgar- 
town to Nantucket; July 13th, annual regatta off Nantucket; July 14th, 


Nantucket to Vineyard Haven, and, July 15th, Vineyard Haven to 
Padanaram. 


+ + + 


The Thirty-Square-Metre Association lists 21 eligible boats, which in- 
clude the three new craft, Ernest B. Dane, Jr.’s, Taaroa; E. Sohier Welch’s 
Evanthia; and Charles P. Curtis’ Ellen. John S. Lawrence’s former Mickey 
Moose, now owned by Thomas N. Perkins, has been named Hell Diver. The 
special races for the “Thirties” listed for 1939 include: June 17th, Whalers’ 
Race, New Bedford Y. C.; June 24th, New London-Marblehead Race, 
Eastern Y. C.; July 24th-26th, Roosevelt Bowl, Beverly Y. C.; July 27th, 
Second Outdoor Regatta, Marion-Edgartown, Deep Soda Water Cruising 
Club of North America; July 28th-29th, Edgartown Regatta, Edgartown 
Y. C.; July 30th, Around the Vineyard, Edgartown Y. C.; August 5th to 
12th, Marblehead Race Week; August 14th, Ladies’ Plate, Eastern Y. C. 
Eligibility has not yet been determined in regard to the Whalers’ and 
Around the Vineyard Races. 

+ + + 


The fifth new International One-Design Class boat for Marblehead has 
been ordered by Augustus L. Putnam through the office of E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr., Inc. The five boats, designed by Bjarne Aas, will arrive from 
overseas this month. With two more prospective owners in the offing, this 
class should produce keen racing. 
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To make a true Marine Oil you 
must know the marine business 


It is universally recognized that marine engine lubrication is some- 
thing quite apart from the lubrication of automobiles . . . that it re- 
quires a highly specialized knowledge of marine needs to produce 
a dependable see a That being so, would you rather trust 
an oil which is an insignificant by-product of much larger auto- 
mobile oil production ...or the one oil, and there is only one, 
produced by a company whose major interest is marine engine 


lubrication? * If your choice is the oil made 






that oil is DUPLEX. 


by marine specialists, 
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DULUX BRINGS GLEAMING BEAUTY 
TO MR. P. K. WRIGLEY’S 


\\ 


NE of the best-known craft on 
the Great Lakes, Mr. P. K. 
Wrigley’s 94-foot ‘“Wasp,” is a bril- 
liant example of the genius and skill 
of its designer and builder. 

It is significant that ‘“‘Wasp” is 
finished with Du Pont DULUX... 
anotherstriking exampleofhowevery 
passing year finds more and more 
boats sparkling with this different 
finish of amazing beauty and dura- 
bility. Notice how the glistening 
black surface reflects the surround- 
ing landscape. 

DULUX is made on an 


W 


Designer and Builder: 
Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
Chicago 
Finish: 

Du Pont DULUX 
Yacht Black 





offers you unusual advantages: 
DULUX Yacht White, for example, is 
startlingly white. And it keeps its 
brilliance all season long with only 
one painting. DULUX resists dis- 
coloring harbor gases, chipping, crack- 
ing, flaking. It can be scrubbed. 
And DULUX dries quickly, too. 
DULUX Clear keeps bright work 
bright. There are rugged DULUX 
finishes for every surface above the 
waterline . . . finishes that will keep 
your boat shipshape all season long. 
For full information, see your Marine 


Supplies dealer, or write 
entirely different formula GU POND to Du Pont, Finishes Divi- 
from ordinary finishes... sion, Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U. $s. PAT. OFF. 
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The Cottage Park Y. C. will have a sizable fleet of Radio Class 1(- 
footers built by Willis J. Reid and Sons. This class, from the designs of S. S. 
Crocker, started four years ago at the Pleasant Park Y. C., Winthrop, 
There are now twelve at Pleasant Park and six at Savin Hill. The new Cot- 
tage Park fleet will increase the Radios to about thirty this summer in 
Boston Bay. 


+ + + 


Star Class racing in Boston Bay is stirring up keen interest. The Estate 
of Arthur T. Bliss has put up a valuable perpetual trophy. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


NDICATIONS point to a record fleet of at least 30 starters in the 2,085- 
mile race from San Francisco to Honolulu on July 4th. John Wallace, 
chairman of the Transpacific Y. C. race committee, had received nine 
official entries on April 10th and twice that number of South Coast boats 
alone were definitely preparing for the long jaunt. 

The Governor of Hawaii Trophy will be awarded this year to the boat 
making the best corrected time to Diamond Head. The Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, off whose Treasure Island site the race will start, 
has offered a trophy for the first boat to finish. The Transpacific Y. C., 
sponsor, will award trophies for first, second and third places in each of the 
three classes, viz: Class A, yachts rating more than 60 feet; Class B, 
yachts rating greater than 40 but less than 60 feet; Class C, yachts rating 
less than 40 feet. With minor exceptions, the race will be sailed under the 
Ocean Racing Rule of the N. A. Y. R. U. 

Besides the defender, James Flood, Jr.’s, 53-foot yawl Dorade, of the St. 
Francis Y. C., formal entries to April 10th were: From San Francisco; 
Ted Stephens’ 45-foot cutter Pajara, Percy Yeend’s cutter Kia Ora, Cyril 
Tobin’s 70-foot schooner Sea Weed, Leon de Fremery’s 50-foot cutter 
Water Witch and John Martinsen’s 66-foot schooner Namsang; from Los 
Angeles, D. K: Washburn’s 110-foot steel schooner Geoanna, Richard 
Loynes’s 110-foot steel yawl Contender (ex-Poinsettia) and Stuart Bab- 
cock’s new 41-foot cutter Typhoon. 

Of course, a certain starter is W. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, new 63-foot yawl 
Chubasco, to be launched on May 18th by the Wilmington Boat Works, 
who are rushing her to completion from plans by Sparkman & Stephens. 
West Coast sailors are equally hopeful that the East Coast will be repre- 
sented by R. J. Reynolds’ 56-foot cutter Blitzen, Class B winner in the last 
Bermuda Race. It also appears likely that the big entries will include 
H. W. Rohl’s 134-foot schooner Vega (ex-Etak). 


+ + + 


The South Coast’s sailing season was set in motion on the two first April 
week-ends by the annual four-race spring Gold Cup series of the California 
Y.C., sailed on San Pedro Bay. The series was free of protests except that 
lodged on the final day against John Hurndall’s California “Thirty-two” 
Escapade by Donald Douglas, Jr., which gave Douglas’ Altamar the title. 
Escapade fouled the starting line flag. Winners and placing entries follow 
in the four sloop classes, with point totals: 

Caurrornia “THIRTY-TWos:” Altamar, Douglas, 944; Tempest, Ashbrook, 

714; Escapade, Hurndall, 614. 

Ereut-Metres: Angelita, Neuner, 1014; Yucca, Bartholomae, 6144; Santa 

Maria, Davis, 6. 

Cuass Q: Francesca, Barneson, 13; Typhoon, Babcock, 8; Fantasy, Moore, |. 
Stx-Metres: Mystery, Spear, 2014; Lanai, Slater, 1844; Ripples, Swigart, 

i. 

Pactric InreR-Ciuss: Challenge, Fleitz, 29; Atalanta, Pier, 23; Seventh 

Heaven, Slater, 20. 

+ + + 


Coincidentally with the opening of the Gold Cup series, the Long Beach 
Y. C. completed its winter series for its “little ship” class, won by Len 
Carey’s C-Spray. Final series standing: C-Spray, Carey, 2914; Picaroon, 
Scott, 2914; Red Head, Miser, 29; Zephyr, Byrd-Jack, 18; C-Lark, Reeves, 
15; Kila Kila, Douglas, 8; Bounty, Walker, 6. 


+ + + 


John Kovacevich, of Arvin, was almost the only Californian able to 
ward off the speed attacks of two able Mid-West invaders, Bill Tenney, of 
Minneapolis, and Bob Myers, of Chicago, in the Fourth Annual Pacific 
Grand Prix Outboard Regatta, run at the Long Beach Marine Stadium 2 
late March. There were 68 entries, well representing every section of the 
country. 

Kovacevich upheld the honor of the West when his Muscat Kid captured 
the feature Class F hydroplane and runabout events, followed in order by 
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d OU can now head for the open water with confidence and eh reduction Transmission : 
“A a feeling of security that only these dependable Briggs & reverse control. It's the 
Stratton air-cooled 4-cycle Inboard Motors can bring. Power your Te eect ieee, 
wl small boat anywhere — and rest easy in the knowledge that Sietosas. 
cs, your dependable Briggs & Stratton “Inboard” will take you there 
cd and bring you back without trouble. 
ast For, here is the complete answer to small boat power. Permanent installation, insuring 
de proper weight distribution — nothing to screw on or off! Quick, easy starting — every 
time! Simple and safe — for “amateur” boatmen, and for children. Speed variation from 
trolling to top — without choking or stalling. No oil or gas to mix — and no danger of 
mri clogged water lines! And, for low original cost and minimum operating cost—for trouble- 
nia free service under all weather conditions — for dependable and continual operation — 
. Briggs & Stratton Inboards have no equal. 
tle. You'll see more and more of these sturdy motors this year because more boat builders spe- 
low cify Briggs & Stratton Inboards as special and standard equipment, than they do any other 
4 make of small gasoline engine. Ask your boat dealer or builder for complete information. 
A BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Dept. Y59, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
mn re 
e, 1. 
art, : 5 — 
Briggs & Stratton Inboards Are 
enth Ideal Power for All Small Boats 
FOR FISHING BOATS 
FOR PLEASURE BOATS 
ab FOR AUXILIARY POWER 
Len FOR YACHT TENDERS 
oon, _ FOR DINGHIES 
— FOR LIVERY SERVICE _ 
FOR RESORT SERVICE 
FOR WORK BOATS ( Full range of models— 1/2 to 4 h.p 
le to ee aoe 
Y, of 1 a cic itt tc 
< BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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YACHT INSURANCE FULFILLS 
YOUR THREEFOLD NEED 


PRESERVES effectively the substantial property investment — 


PROTECTS against possible lawsuits involving injury or damage 
(by addition of Protection and Indemnity Insurance) — 


PROVIDES the extra feature of an inspection and survey service 
which frequently detects easily-corrected faults, a wholly desirable 
precaution in the interests of owner, family, guests and crew. 





Consult your broker or agent regarding policies in 
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YACHTING 


two other California veterans, Espy Hall’s The Doctor and Bill Downey’s 
Hoo Cares. 

Of the invaders, Bill Tenney’s Hornet II took the Class A hydroplane 
title to Minneapolis, followed on points by Bob Myer’s Blotto. A Los An- 
geles boat, Tom Ingalls’ Little Doc, got third honors. Spin Crunk, Bloom- 
ington veteran, also upset the West Coast apple cart by winning the 
Class C service runabout event with Spinner. 

Other winners were: Class B hydros, Blotto; Class C hydros, Idiot’s 
Delight, Bill Withington; Class C racing runabouts, Humdinger, Alvin 
Schuyler; Women’s special race, Spinner, Alice Schuyler. 


Tee ee 


Bubbles. ... . Things are looking up for the Six-Metre Class on the West 
Coast. In addition to the transfer of Fun and Lulu to the Golden Gate, two 
newcomers are promised for the Los Angeles fleet. Emerson Spear, now 
sailing his Mystery, has purchased Corny Shields’ Rebel and she will arrive 
at San Pedro by steamer in mid-May. Sparkman & Stephens have com- 
pleted designs and tank tests of a new “Six” for Owen Churchill, dean of 
South Coast helmsmen. She will be built by the Wilmington Boat Works 
and is to be ready for the Southern California regatta in late July. ... 
Next in interest to Six-Metre sailors is the approaching California visit of 
Crown Prince Olaf, of Norway. He will be the luncheon guest of Commo- 
dore Russ Simmons and flag officers of the California Y. C. on May 16th, 
will be tendered a dinner by the Newport Harbor Y. C. and Dr. Albert 
Soiland and is scheduled to participate in Six-Metre racing at both San 
Francisco and San Pedro. . . . Walton Hubbard, Jr., is already sailing 
the first of the nine 33-foot racing-cruising cutters which his South Coast 
Company, at Newport, is building for Los Angeles yachtsmen. Others 
will go to Harland F. (‘‘Hook”’) Beardslee, who has finally deserted his 
first love, the Star Class, and to Ted Braun, Fritz Ripley, Charles Wheeler, 
John Daniels and Bill Remington. The new “Thirty-threes”’ are from de- 
signs by Philip L. Rhodes. . . . Merle J. Davis, boatbuilder and designer, 
formerly associated with the Wilmington Boat Works, has opened his own 
uptown offices in the James Oviatt Building, Los Angeles. . . . First of the 
original five Potter-designed California ‘‘Thirty-twos” to change owners, 
Edmund Locke’s:Cholita has been sold to Allen Mickle, of La Jolla and the 
San Diego Y. C., and owner of the ‘‘PC”’ Velero. Mickle has re-named her 
Velero II and plans to participate in the season’s program off San Pedro 
and Santa Barbara. . . , The Harbor Boatbuilding Company, at San 
Pedro, has completed two identical 40-foot twin screw cruising fishermen 
for Gilbert Van Camp and Warren Wood. Two 130 hp. engines are expected 
to give them a speed of 19 knots and they have cruising accommodations 
for six. Wood’s boat, to be used for summer cruising in Columbia River- 
Puget Sound-Inland Passage waters, has special features to facilitate her 
being shipped to and from San Pedro aboard the Wood coastwise steamers. 
. . . Members of the Los Angeles Y. C. and the subsidiary Forty-five-Foot 
Sailing Association are joining in the establishment of a memorial to E. E. 
(“Ned’’) Manning, founder and one-time skipper of the “ Forty-fives” 
who died last August. The memorial will probably be a perpetual trophy 
for a new offshore cruising race. . . . The 50-mile harborless stretch be- 


tween Santa Monica Bay and Santa Barbara will soon be broken midway 
by the new commercial and yacht harbor at Hueneme. 





W. C. Sawyer 
The start of the Universal Class A at the Midwinter Regatta at Los Angeles. 
Left to right, Donald B. Ayres’ “‘Branta,” George Isaacs’ ‘Malabar 7” and 
Stuart Babcock’s new “Typhoon.” The photograph on page 73 of the April 
issue, incorrectly captioned “Typhoon,” was that of ‘‘Tiada” 
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@ Park your car at City Island. Come to the Fair by water, in a 

one of these sleek, a.c.f. express-cruiser “water taxies,” e 

resplendent in beautiful and durable SMITH Paint to stand HM 

the gaff of all-summer ferrying! 4 

i 

Or come in your own boat. At the Fair’s splendid anchorage a 

you'll meet skippers from many clubs — boats from every 4 

port. It’s the same story wherever fine yachts foregather: 4 

SMITH AGAIN! i 

Your dealer or yacht yard can take care of , 

a SMITH paint job for you again this year! ; 


MARINE FINISHES EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc.» 11 East 36th St, New York cy f 


EXCLUSIVELY 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
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WITHOUT A SETH THOMAS” 





No. 44 SHIP'S BELL CLOCK with 
plain bezel and fine 8-day, jeweled 
movement, $55.00. 


FOR GOOD TIME ABOARD don’t cast off without a sea-faring Seth 
Thomas. These fine timekeepers are from a grand old family of 
accurate Marine clocks that have been putting to sea for genera- 
tions. They know how to sail. 


There’s a variety of nautical clocks for your boat and home 
that you will want to see. The Seth Thomas No. 44 Ship’s Bell Clock, 
for instance, with its clear resonant tone, and the Capstan for sea 
influence in your home or club. There are clocks with both 1-day 
and 8-day movements, with or without the ship’s bell strike. 

Tell time on the water this season with a Seth Thomas. 


Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet to Seth Thomas 
Clocks, Dept. BB, Thomaston, Connecticut, a Division of General 
Time Instruments Corporation. 





THE MERRIMAC with 
plainbezel and I-day 
ship's bell strike 
movement, $20.00. 


MERRIMAC WHEEL 
with I-day ship's bell 
strike movement. 
Hinged bezel. $25.00. 


SETH GHOMAS 
pel 


EIGHT DAY KEY-WOUND 


THE CAPSTAN with 
electric or 8-day 
movement, $9.95. 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


ELEGATES and officers of the Chesapeake Bay Y. R. A., meeting 
last month in Washington, gave impetus to the season’s opening when 
they placed the final okay on the 1939 regatta schedule and adopted a set 
of standard race conditions. In two parts, the first section of the eonditions 
deals with racing rules applicable to the cruising and racing divisions and 
the second section with smaller boats of international, national and other 
recognized classes. The latter section contains a set of twenty-four detailed 
rules, the minimum required for the running of small boat races. 

For Robert W. Wayland and his committee the meeting represented 
months of intensive work and close coéperation with member clubs, 
Wayland, from Baltimore, was assisted by Carroll Williams, Jr., also of 
Baltimore; Sydney Vincent, Hampton; T. Hughlett Henry, Jr., Easton, 
and President L. Corrin Strong, Washington. 

Following a period of experimenting last summer, the cruising division 
of Bay yachts has been divided into five groups, A, B, C, D and special 
classes. The latter will be composed of all gaff-rigged yachts and all schoon- 
ers and ketches which are not staysail-rigged, less than 73 feet over all and 
not less than 20-foot rating. Class A is for the more modern rigged yachts 
between 73 l.o.a. and 38-foot rating. Class B will include boats of 38-foot 
rating and 32-foot rating; Class C, between 32-foot and 20-foot rating; 
Class D, from 20-foot to 15-foot rating. 


+ + + 


Anyone planning to buy new spinnakers might be interested to know 
that it is proposed to increase the penalty and eventually prohibit the use 
of oversized spinnakers. As it is now, all classes will be limited in accordance 
with the Universal Rule. In addition, for Classes A and B the maximum 
girth of spinnakers shall not exceed 180 per cent of the base of the fore 
triangle; and for Classes C and D, the girth cannot exceed 180 per cent of 
the unpenalized length of the spinnaker pole. 


+ + + 


With the leasing of several acres on Town Point from the Town of Oxford, 
it appears that the Tred Avon Y. C. there will have new headquarters. In 
fact, there is a strong possibility that a clubhouse will be erected before the 
end of the season, including docks, anchorage and swimming facilities. 


+ + + 


Thanks are in order to the Hampton sailing crowd for relinquishing the 
date of June 30th scheduled for the Virginia Cruising Cup Race which 
annually starts off Baltimore Light and ends at Old Point Comfort. The 
Hampton Y. C. postponed the event to allow Bay cruising sailors to enter 
a special race staged by the Gibson Island Y. S. for visiting skippers com- 
ing down for the New London-Annapolis event. 


+ + + 


Sparrows Point Y. C. will be headed by A. J. Fisher, commodore, for 
1939. Other officers are: C. R. Fox, vice commodore; Francis Wright, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Dr. Samuel H. Hoover, delegate to C. B. Y. R. A. On 
the Eastern Shore, at Cambridge, Carlton Slagle is commodore of the 
Cambridge Y. C. Joseph Tosick is secretary and Henry L. Johnson the 
C. B. Y. R. A. delegate. 


+ + + 


The annual rendezvous of the C. B. Y. R. A. will be held at Gibson Island 
this year on July 22nd, the same week-end as the island’s small boat re- 
gatta and the J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series for Stars. 


ee, ee 


Naval Academy sailors opened their intercollegiate series of dinghy 
races last month, trimming Boston University, 90 to 55. Competing in their 
newly acquired 14-foot International dinghies, the middies were first in 
each of the four races. Midshipman Herbert Remington was high scorer, 
with 301% points. The Academy’s ketch Vamarie, incidentally, will be 
entered in the New London-Annapolis Race. 


+ + + 


A new boating group has come into being just across the Potomac from 
Washington, known as the Arlington Y. C. Fifteen charter members 
elected Frank G. Campbell, commodore; William Ames, vice commodore, 
and Harold Hallock, secretary-treasurer. 


+ + + 


The first of the four deeds of gift for the High Point Trophies, anony- 
mously donated to the association and to be competed for by Stars, Comets, 
Snipes and Hampton One-designs on the Bay, was approved at last 
month’s C. B. Y. R. A. gathering. 

President L. Corrin Strong has appointed Malcolm Lamborne, J» 
secretary-treasurer pro tem to fill the vacancy of D. Verner Smythe. 
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GRAY MARIVE DIESELS 
at the World’s Fair! 





vere st iin . Lie ” 4 


Gray Marine Dieses are based on the Engine developed and-built by 
General Motors, adapted and equipped for Marine Use by Gray. Avail- 
able in 25, 82, 110 and 165 h.p. sizes, one to six cylinders. 


The “World of Tomorrow” — Boat of Tomorrow — and 
the Diesel Engine of Tomorrow are here 

A pair of Gray Marine Diesels is installed in the “Elco 53” at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

She illustrates three developments basically important to the 
“Boat of Tomorrow” — Modern Yacht design, modern RCA 
Marine Radio and Ship-to-Shore telephone, and the new performance 
made possible through Diesel Engines that weigh only 14 pounds 
per horsepower. 

Visitors may see for the first time what experienced yachtsmen 
and boatbuilders have proved this year, that the Diesel Boat is a 
truly practical pleasure, and that its previous limitations have fallen 
before the advance of Diesel development available now from Gray. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


656 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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So WHITE 
and the 


7/ REASONS 


VALSPAR WHITES are made white to 
stay white, Put them on your boat now, for a season of top- 


side toughness and beauty. Here 


] WITHSTAND SLASHING SEAS 
VaLsPaR Whites are impervious 
to biting salt—to cutting spray. 


9 EASY TO KEEP CLEAN 


VatsPpaR Whites wash easily; 
hard and frequent scrubbings 
won't break down the surface. 


3 UNAFFECTED BY SUNLIGHT 


Let the sun bake down! VALSPAR 
Topside Whites won’t crack or 
dry out. 


4 WILL NOT DISCOLOR 


VatspaR Whites stay white in 
spite of sulphurous marsh gases 
and oily harbor waters. 


WON’T SCAR EASILY 

5 VaLspAR Whites can take the 
bumps of meandering dinghies 
or carelessly handled rowboats 
and tenders. 


4 WITHSTAND HEAT AND CARBON 


VatsPpaR Whites are proof to 
blackening, heat-spitting engine 
exhausts. Carbon stains wash off 
easily. 


7 WILL NOT STAIN 


VatspaR Whites are unaffected 
by the ooze and slime dug up 
by incoming anchors. 


are the reasons why: 
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See your dealer or boat yard. Write us for “VALSPAR 
YOUR BOAT”—a 36 page book that outlines all phases 


of boat painting, that answers all your painting questions. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 E. 36th St., N.Y. City 


In Canada—The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


VERYBODY knows about the AAA, NRA, FHA and all the rest of the 
alphabetical atrocities that have sprung up in the last few years, but 
here’s a brand new one we’re getting under way here where Roger Williams 
(deceased) came some time ago in search of peace and happiness and the 
right to paddle his own canoe without unreasonable interference. 

It’s the FKS, fool killing squad of the Narrangansett Bay Yachting 
Association. Aim, intent, ambition, object, etc., to take an active part in 
the eradication of numbskull legislation that would have a bad effect on 
yachting. 

The squad assembles for drill at the call of the generalissimo, armed with 
fountain pens, pencils, note pads, typewriters, postage stamps, ‘‘an’ sich 
like,’’ and bombards the Rhode Island solons in Congress with protests 
against the things the Congress does, or intends to do. 

Anyway, having done considerable writing about labor treaty conven- 
tion 53, the squad just had to go into action against that Magnuson bill in 
the House to put everything that has an engine in it under the Steamboat 
Inspection Service. As this is written, the score hasn’t been tallied. The 
hearing on it doesn’t start until the day after YacutT1NG copy has to be in, 
but we’re telling our Rhode Island Congressman, Sandager, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Marine what we think about it. 

Several of the clubs and associations sent official letters to Sandager, and 
several individuals did likewise on their own account. One yachtsman’s 
comment was ‘‘I wonder who introduces such bills. Certainly no Congress- 
man who lives on salt water could be guilty. You might get back at some of 
these lawmakers who know nothing about boats by introducing a bill for- 
bidding cowboys to ride any horse under 16 hands high.”’ 


‘ + + + 


J. Peter Geddes, 2nd, is having another Silver Heels built at Herreshoff’s 
to replace the one damaged in the big blow. The first Silver Heels was sold 
by the insurance company and has been rebuilt. 


+ + + 


The Edgewood Y. C. has set July 22nd for the club’s annual regatta and 
plans the annual cruise, to Potter’s Cove, picnic and water sports carnival 
for the following Sunday. All major repairs have been made to the club- 
house, the rebuilt wharf is finished, new floats have been bought and built, 
and the club will go into commission May 28th. A couple of floats for the 
convenience of the early birds were alongside the pier late in March. Hay- 
ing Ken Wood as instructor and supervisor of junior sailing last year 
worked out so well that the club will repeat the experiment this summer. 
The Edgewood is fifty years old this summer, and is going to celebrate. 


+ + + 


Fred Towle’s “‘New Bedford 35” was launched April 1st and her sister, 
for Judge Henry A. Crowe, followed her overboard about a fortnight later. 
Carl Beetle will have boat No. 3, for a New Bedford yachtsman, over by 
the time this gets into print, and two more of the same class will be nearly 
completed. 

Palmer Scott has C. V. Nylan’s cutter framed and has about finished the 
Dobson-designed 25-foot auxiliary cutter, Cutty Sark, for William Hun- 
toon, of the East Greenwich Y. C. Casey, at Fairhaven, is building one of 
his stock 36-foot cutters for Raymond Fontaine, of Woonsocket, and early 
last month was getting keels out for the fleet of eight Alden 18-foot over all 
knockabouts for Seaconnet summer folks. 


+ + + 


The Bristol Y. C. has started work on its new home. After checking up 
on several proposed locations, the club decided to build on the old site at 
the foot of Constitution Street. The new house is to be modern in style, 
designed by Norman Herreshoff, one story with a flat roof and an after 
cabin on the upper deck. The whole upper deck will be a sort of an obser- 
vation stand on race days. As it’s to be an all year ’round house, there will 
be a heating plant in addition to fireplaces. 

At the last meeting, the board of governors was authorized to go ahead 
with the project, and Arthur Carr, Ernest Brown and Wallis Howe were ap- 
pointed the building committee. It is also planned to rebuild the wharf and 
extend it to the westward. 

+ + + 


Sam Greer has Herb Slater’s motor-sailer Migrant repaired and ready t0 
launch. The 50-foot Consolidated cruiser Babs is ready for sea again. Babs 
took a double drubbing last season. On the way from New London to the 
canal, her compass went blooey and she went ashore at Point Jude. Het 
skipper sold the boat as she lay. She was taken to Wakefield, at the head of 
Point Judith Pond, but, before repairs were made, the hurricane came 
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Hints for the man 


with his first boat 


HINT If your boat is in tidewater, be sure 
; to allow for tide drop. Or you may 
# find your boat doing a trapeze act. 


Beware of Landlubber Gas! 


It’s a cold, hard fact that automobile gasolines react 


with copper . . . form dangerous gum in gas tanks and 

feed lines. 
HINT Almost inevitably this gum leads to extra expense 
#2 for costly repairs . . . such as forcing gum out of the 


fuel line. And it can cause dangerous breakdowns and 
backfiring — a constant fire hazard. 


To end the gum bugaboo forever, do as so many 
thousands of yachtsmen recommend ...use Gulf 


per —left no gum! 


White Gasoline and Diesel Fuel (SOLAR). 


SAY: “GOODBYE LANDLUBBER GAS!” 


f 


*Dish A was filled with ordinary gasoline, dish B 
with Gulf Marine White; copper wire placed in both. 
Note that Marine White is chemically inert with cop- 


Use GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL — Mate to Marine 


Marine White. This special water-white fuel is made 
for boats only — and it’s packed full of rugged power 
and quick, easy starts. Best of all, Marine White can’t 
cause gum! Can’t because it is absolutely chemically 
inert with copper.* 


Gulf Marine White costs you not a single penny 
more. Don’t take risks with ordinary landlubber auto- 
mobile gasolines. Switch to Marine White — the best 
and safest gas afloat! At Gulf Marine Stations from 
Maine to Texas. 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


The Most Powerful Preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. 
Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. Saves expensive scraping and 
repainting work. 


EMERALD GREEN—LIGHT GREEN—HIGH RED—CREAM WHITE 


Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 





John G. Alden — ‘‘Most satisfactory both for racing ond 


cruising.’ 

Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — ‘‘Highly rec- 
ommended.” 

W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — “‘Inval- 
uable for racing and cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — ‘ ‘Has always given complete satis- 


faction.” 
Henry J. Gielow — ‘‘As near 100% perfect as possible.”’ 
Sparkman & Stephens (Olin J. Stephens, Co-designer of 





Ranger) — ‘‘Most satistactory.” 
Kelvin-White Co. — “Best cruising and racing paint on 
the market.” 


ATLANTIC COAST 

All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle — Pacific Marine Suppl 

San Francisco — Johnson and Bees oseph Co. 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 


Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 
..- Phillips Hardware Co. 


New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 


San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. Ltd. ... Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. . . Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
BERMUDA . - Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 





Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 








SPECIFICATIONS: 


L.0.A. 41’; W.L. 85’10’’, 
BEAM 11'3’’; DRAFT 5’ 
Actual sail area includ- 
ing jib topsail, 849 sq, 
ft. Power 4-58 Lycoming 
giving 9 M.P.H. Sleeps 
seven, Price $12,750. 
Further details on 
request. 


























YACHTING 


along. Arthur Slater bought her, patched her up a little, and had her towed 
to Greer’s, at Pawtuxet. Now, with a new keel, new garboards and a lot of 
new planking, Babs is herself again. 


+ + + 


Alexander Allen, of Providence, has bought one of the new 30-foot 


Elcoettes. 
+ + + 


Ike Merriman, Jr., has bought one of the Lawley Weldwood 15-foot over 
all knockabouts to use in the Barrington River above the bridges, and is 
trying to get a class of them started there. Zene Bliss is trying to interest 
the members of the Point Judith Y. C., at Wakefield, in starting a class of 
the Lawley ‘‘15’s’’ there, to replace the class that was wrecked by the hurri- 


cane. 
+ + + 


Bill Dyer has sold another Marlin Class knockabout to a member of the 
Wilmette Harbor Y. C., Chicago. She will be sent over the road on a trailer 


when the season opens. 
+ + + 


The Brown University five-crew team beat the Boston University team 
105 to 58 points in the first of the intercollegiate dinghy scraps of the sea- 
son. The match was sailed April Ist on the Seekonk River, in the Brown 
Club’s fleet of Dyer dinks. 


+ + + 


Ex-Commodore Douglas Paton, of the Edgewood Y. C., has sold his 
43-foot Elco Olympic II to Frank Green, of Plymouth. Olympic IT is at 
Thorsen’s yard, at Edgewood, having a new keel and garboards put in. 
Other hurricane repairs will be completed at the boat’s new home port. 
Paton has changed the name of his Chris-Craft Trebla to Olympic ITI. 


+ + + 


The Rhode Island Y. C. is still all up in the air about where and what its 
new clubhouse shall be. The club has a 90-day option on a piece of property 
at Pawtuxet Neck, but money to get possession of it isn’t coming in too 
easily. The club still has a five-year lease of the rock where the old club- 
house stood and, if worst comes to worst, the rock and a shanty might keep 
the old organization together until better times give it a new lease of life. 


+ + + 


The Washington Park Y. C. is in the same boat. The committee located 
a little place at Gaspee Point and started out to raise money énough to 
make the first payment on it and build a small wharf. 


+ + + 


The first boat launched at Herreshoff’s was Sid Herreshoff’s cruiser 
Lang Syne. Sid had bought her at Marblehead and got her around to Bristol 
the day before the hurricane last September, just in time to have the wave 
drop her in his yard. She was taken up to the shop, repaired and made ready 
for the number one launching. The schooner Charmian, recently sold by 
Newcomb Carleton, of New Bedford, to Prof. Hamilton, of the University 
of New York, was the next boat over. Repair work, sparmaking, and orders 
for folding propellers and winches, with the building under way, have made 
it necessary to employ the biggest number of men since the halcyon days of 
’29 and ’30. 


+ + + 


William Frost, at Tiverton, is building a 40-foot over all pinkie for Com- 
modore LaVerne Mathews, of the Barrington Y. C. The hull will be pinkie 
all right though with the lines fined up forward, but the rig will be com- 
pletely modernized — jib-headed mainsail and double headsails. 


+ + + 


If you like dories, take a look at the one Ed James had built by Hiram 
Lowell, at Amesbury, and trucked to his garage at East Providence. She’s 4 
baby, only 2414 feet over all and about seven feet beam, decked over for- 
ward and aft and with a six-inch covering board and a coaming around the 
cockpit. James has had a keel put on and a 25 hp. Universal put in her 
She will be used for week-end fishing at Watch Hill. 


+ + + 


Tom Harris is doing a lot of small boat building at his home at Warwick 
Neck, with the assistance of Sol Makepeace and more of the cronies. Tom’s 
barn is the rendezvous Saturday afternoons and Sundays, when all hands 
turn to, even the wives on the sandpapering. There’s a fleet of eight 11) 
foot dinghies from a Phil Rhodes design, about finished, one for each of the 
collaborators, and they’re building a 26-foot power boat. Harris’s place 
isn’t a boatbuilding shop in the commercial sense, just a place where 
friends who like to tinker as well as to sail put in their spare time. 
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HIS YEAR, on inland waterways 

and along both coasts of Amer- 
ica, more boats than ever will 
take the water equipped with Auto- 
Lite starting and ignition systems. 
And in the consistent regularity 
with which the name “ Auto-Lite’”’ 
appears on the: specification sheets 
of leading designers and builders of 
marine engines, Auto-Lite takes par- 
donable pride. 


The reason for this expressed pref- 
erence lies in the steady, dependable, 
trouble-free performance these well- 
engineered products deliver in 
power boats everywhere. And the 





excellence of Auto-Lite units has 
impressed itself indelibly on marine 
enthusiasts in this country and 
abroad. 


For gasoline, auxiliary or Diesel 
yacht, you can count on Auto-Lite 
electrical equipment for faultless 
engine performance. Auto-Lite 
marine-type starting motors, gener- 
ators, coils, distributors, batteries, 
switches, wiring harness, current, 
and voltage regulators enjoy an 
international reputation as the stand- 
ard of quality. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


AUTO-LITE 

















Thisrevolutionary new 
spark plug was developed 
by Auto-Lite ignition engi- 
neers to work in harmony 
with the entire ignition 
system. A new 
electrode alloy, 
called Konium, 

lus Auto-Lite 
“geometric” gap 
design, enables 
this spark plug to 
produce a more 
effective spark 
with less effort — 
steps up engine 
efficiency all 
’round. Try a set 
of new Auto-Lites 
this season. 
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EASY TO CARRY .. 
.- EASY TO USE.. 
AND A BRIGHT CLOSE-UP VIEW 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALAR 


At any event where you want a close-up view, the 
Balar is your best friend. Light and thin, it slips 
easily into pocket or handbag. Full 3 power, it 
gives a wide field and bright image. 

Bausch & Lomb field glasses and Binoculars are $16 
to $132. 32-page catalog that helps you select a 
glass, free on request. Bausch & Lomb, 865 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. Bausch & Lomb Balar is illustrated 
above actual size. At your dealer’s or postpaid, $19.50. 


PRODUCT OF BAUSCH & LOMB 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall - 


IVE world’s records were established on April 2nd on Biscayne Bay by 

S. Mortimer Auerbach with his Emancipator VII. Wind and rough water 
had so interfered with motor boat races this winter that Auerbach waited 
until the U.S. Weather Bureau could promise three hours of complete calm. 
His first objective was the international four-litre 24-mile record of 54.75 
m.p.h., held by Harold Notley, of London, which Auerbach proceeded to 
push up to 62.98. Then, finding things much to his liking and with prepa- 
rations for quick refueling, he started after the long distance records with 
marks to be set at one, three, and twelve hours. At the end of the first hour, 
the international unlimited mark, which E. Silvani, of Italy, had put at 
55.75, was advanced to 62.200 and the four-litre mark also set at the same 
figure. Continuing on through the third hour and in spite of increasing en- 
gine trouble, new unlimited and four-litre marks of 53.743 were set. By this 
time, further running was prevented by a broken valve. The timing was 
done under the sanction and guidance of the A.P.B.A., but all of the 
marks must undergo the careful scrutiny of the Union International du 
Yachting Automobile at Brussels before becoming official. This same week 


+ Auerbach bought George Cannon’s record-holding ‘‘225”’ hydroplane Gray 


Goose 2. He has renamed her Emancipator VIII. 


+ + + 


The new competitive mark of 51.000 m.p.h. for Class B outboards, made 
in February at the Lakeland regatta by Paul H. Wearly, of the University 
of Indiana, has been approved by the National Outboard Racing Commis- 
sion. This bests the mark of 49.669, set by Jack Henkles, of Fort Worth, at 
the Red Bank regatta last August. Al Strum’s new world’s record of 47.145 
m.p.h. for the 91-cubic-inch hydroplanes, which was also set at Lakeland, 
likewise received official A.P.B.A. approval, but the new 225 Class mark, - 
made by Jack Cooper at the same regatta, was not allowed because of an 
insufficient number of starters in the class. 


+ + + 


In spite of high winds and rough water, the St. Petersburg Y. C. held its 
initial invitation motor boat race meet, duly named the Southland Regatta 
and to be made an annuab affair with a regular place in the Florida winter 
circuit. The feature event, the Southland Sweepstakes, limited to boats 
with a qualifying speed of 45 m.p.h., was won by Andrew Crawford’s 
Ednandy, from Washington. J. D. McIntyre cleaned up the 91” hydro- 
planes with his Happy Warrior, having all the best of the rough going. 
Among the well-known drivers who were disappointed not to have hydro- 
plane weather were: Jack Cooper, Kansas City; Gibson Bradfield, Barnes- 
ville, Ohio; Sam Crooks, Rumson, N. J.; Fred Jacoby, North Bergen, N. J.; 
and Marshall Eldredge, East Weymouth, Mass. The St. Petersburg club 
now has six of the little 91-cubic-inch racing boats and is putting on some 
good monthly races. 

a a 


Claude Smith, Atlanta outboard driver, proved his Palm Beach success 
wasn’t just luck by taking the feature race of New Smyrna Beach’s tenth 
annual regatta. The meet, which this year was held in March, consisted en- 
tirely of outboard events. Smith’s time in the Class C championship, which 
carried with it the Lipton motor boat trophy, was 46.032 m.p.h. Fred Ja- 
coby finished second and Thom Cooper, third. Cooper later took the Sholtz 
Trophy in Class B and also the Class X free-for-all. The Class A race went 
to C. Mulford Scull, of Atlantic City. 


+ + + 


Miami’s spring regatta was held March 26th with sixteen Moths provid- 
ing the best competition. Harry Cates, sailing his home course, took a first, 
second, and third for a convincing win. George Franklin, with a first, fifth, 
and sixth, just beat out his Palm Beach Y. C. teammate Fred Allen for 
second place, and the Tampa Bay champion, Del Jordan, was fourth. Jack 
Wirt, Miami, sailed three excellent races for three wins in the Snipe Class, 
with Don Cockran, Clearwater, just astern. Marvin Gunn, Miami, led his 
teammate, Don Lapp, for third place. In the Crickets, Victor Cribb, 
Miami, bunched his positions to win from Ralph Ryder, also Miami, in 
spite of the latter’s two firsts. The Development-Suicide Class, all from 
Miami, was taken as usual by Don Hoeffle, Jack Price barely nosing out 
Raymond Smith for second. Jimmie Vaughn’s Shalimar, from Palm Beach, 
took three straight firsts in the sail area group and Raymond Smith won 
the free-for-all. The Moth-Snipe interclass race proved that without Cap- 
tain Harry Andrews handling one of his own Moths they do not have 
much chance against the larger boats. The slowest Snipe finished ahead of 
the first Moth, Don Cockran’s Blue Nose II taking the event. Again, Al- 
legra Brickell, Long Island Sound, proved too much for southern competi- 
tion and took the girls’ race which was sailed in Snipes. 
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A new stock cruiser... 


But its metals are 


lixefeltitelatele. 





One of a line of standard cruisers now being manufactured 
by Elscot Boats, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Elscot specifies ANACONDA! 


Eight years of building “custom” cruisers certainly 
provides a fine background of experience in qual- 
ity construction. So now that Elscot is turning 
out a standardized stock line, it’s not surprising to 
find ‘‘Everdur Fastenings” prominently displayed 
on their list of specifications. Tobin Bronze shafts 
are standard equipment too—the shafting mate- 
rial with over half a century of enviable reputa- 
tion to recommend it to boating men. 

All through these Elscot models you'll find evi- 
dence of sound construction and long-range plan- 
ning. Copper tanks, brass and bronze hardware 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


and fittings, shoes and rudders of bronze, brass 
bound hatches, bronze windows, brass moldings 
on guard rails— traditional rust-proof seafaring 
metals used where strength and security are needed. 

As produced by The American Brass Company, 
these corrosion-resisting Anaconda metals offer 
the ultimate in reliability and consistent quality. 
That is why Anaconda products are used and rec- 
ommended by leading |... vias 
naval architects, boat- Brass Industry Exhibit 

: in the Metals Build- 
builders and owners _ ing,NewYorkWorld’s 

Fair —1939. 

every where. 39165 


© N.Y.W. F. 





Anaconda Copper & Prats 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. « Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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COMPANY 





The men whose hands built the Q.C.f? 32’ WAN- 
DERER are boat builders born and bred in deep 
water traditions. Surprisingly roomy cruising ac- 
commodations for four; space for a dozen, or more, 
for day use. Handles very easily, and is most econom- 
ical in operation and upkeep. Also available with 
standing canopy. Leaflet E52. 


YOU SAVE #9002 


FOUNDEY 


AND 


In the Q.C.f 34’ Cabin Cruiser you find one of the 
best built boats of its type ever launched. Compare 
every detail, you'll soon say she’s a beauty. Excellent 
cruising accommodations for four. Room in the 
sheltered cockpit for day parties of a dozen, or 


more. Sixteen m.p.h, with an engine of moderate 
size. Leaflet E53. 


YOU SAVE #1120! 


RICAN CAR 


“ 
4 
4 
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YACHTING 


Brand New, Fully Guaranteed 


GLC-£ CRUISERS 


at less than they cost to build! 






















Jacksonville’s Seminole Canoe and Yacht Club certainly steams ahead, 
its Log listing eleven club events for April, including a 15-mile cruise on the 
St. Mary’s River above Fernandina. The March cruise brought out a total 
of thirty-two people in nine canoes, the largest group ever to make the 
Black Creek trip. One of the Seminoles, to guard against inattentive judges 
on close finishes, now candid cameras his own line crossings though just how 
he can do it and still prevent overlaps is a little puzzling. These mariners are 
also spreading the interest in canoeing into other sections of the South 
through the Dixie division of the American Canoe Association. Red Russell 
at Fort Myers, Tommy Costello, Winter Haven, Ross Allen, Silver Springs, 
and Allard Heyward, Charleston, are all doing excellent promoting in their 
districts. Further to promote sailing on the St. Johns River, Jacksonville 
Sea Scouts are being provided with a ship which a committee, headed by 
Captain Cecil Gabbett of the Coast Guard, is securing for them. 


+ + + 


Fishing appears to be the outstanding sport for favoring the most in- 
expert beginners. During the Miami fishing tournament, Miss Ruth Ed- 
mands, from Newton Center, Mass., who had never caught any fish weigh- 
ing over a couple of pounds and who was taking her first trip out in the Gulf 
Stream, hooked into and landed a 10414-pound sailfish for an all-time 
women’s Atlantic record. While the hooking was largely luck, the landing 
entailed 38 minutes of good hard physical work. Meanwhile, another femi- 
nine angler innocently tossed back overboard a chiro which from all reports 
would have been another record maker. With some thirty different classes 
of fish in the competition, it is surprising that such a mistake doesn’t hap- 
pen more often. Glenn J. Chell, of Chicago, landed a 93-pound wahoo, 
besting the 91-pound wahoo caught by Harry J. Tucker, off Bermuda, in 
1937, and breaking four records at one time. 


+ + + 


Organization of the Lauderdale Yacht Club, at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
was completed last month in the cornerstone-laying of the clubhouse, 
followed by election of officers and governors. Officers include: commodore, 
James E. Bartlett; vice commodore, C. M. Robinson; rear commodore, 
C. L. Chancey; treasurer, Col. C. H. Errington; secretary, S. P. Dooley. 
Governors are J. Wesley Pape, Ralph Evinrude, Philip B. Windsor, H. P. 
Davock, A. H. Brook and Henry H. Minor. 

The clubhouse, which will be finished in June, is situated on the Intra- 
coastal waterway between Fort Lauderdale and Port Everglades. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By JO 


MONG the many small cruisers making their debut in the ’39 Mackinac 
Race is Sieglinde, an Alden-designed sloop quite similar to Frank 
Bissell’s East Coast yawl Dorothy Q, building for Leeds Mitchell, Jr., in 
Fred Nimphius’ yard at Milwaukee. Her dimensions are 32’ 3’ over all; 
22’ 4” water line; 8’ 3’’ beam; 5’ 2’ draft and 516 square feet sail area. 
Headroom is 6’ 2” and there is 4,200 pounds of lead on the keel. Her 
owner is a ranking Star boat skipper and frostbite dinghy sailor, who has 
crewed in a Bermuda Race and two or three Mackinac events. 


+ + + 


Nisswa, sister ship to Chris Peterson’s Batavia, owned by Commodore 
Joe Mollar and Henry Babson, a Rhodes cutter, will be at the starting line 
of the record-sized fleet for the Mackinac Race. 

Work on John T. Snite’s 48-foot sloop, building at the Sturgeon Bay 
Boat Works, is advancing rapidly and Copperhead should be in the water 
June Ist as scheduled. 

Flying the Columbia Y. C. burgee will be Ervin S. Harris’ Malabar, Jr., 
nearly completed at Campbell’s yard, at Holland. 


+ + + 


Scheduled for completion July 1st is the 38-foot steel cutter designed by 
Frederick Lippold for his own use which is building at Burger’s yard, at 
Manitowoc. She is to be called Trial and has undergone a series of rigid 
tank tests not unlike those of the Stevens Institute, her designer having 
experimented for the last several years on a succession of scaled models. 
She bears the European imprint and those who have studied her plans find 
her lines good, if a little unfamiliar. Emphasis has been laid on cruising 
comfort; the low deckhouse is flush with the sides and she will sleep six. 


+ + + 


In the changed hands department, the 34-foot Alden yawl Cynthia, 
winner of the cruising division in the 1930 Mackinae Race, formerly owned 
by David Bloodgood, of South Shore, Milwaukee, was sold to Stewart 
Rose, Jr., of the Columbia Y. C. by George Buckley. Frank Combiths sold 
Bob Lowry’s 45-foot Dawn motor-sailer to Jack Jenkins, a newcomer at 
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Here’s a tremendous bargain. This Q.C.f? 38’ Twin- 
Screw Express Cruiser with a pair of 160 h.p. en- 
gines makes 27 m.p.h., and can hold this in any 
weather you'd care to be out in. Sleeps four, and has 
full cruising comforts. Makes an ideal commuter, or 
play boat de luxe. An outstanding craft in any com- 
pany. Leaflet E54. 


YOU SAVE %2300! 
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The Q.C.f 42’ VOYAGER, powered with twin 73 h.p. 
reduction gear engines, makes 15 m.p.h. with marked 
economy. VOYAGER may readily be handled by the 
owner, or crew’s quarters may be provided. The 
double cabin model shown here cruises as many as 
nine. Leaflet E55. A single cabin model is also 
available. Leaflet E55A. 


YOU SAVE &2330! 


3 





This Q.C.f> 46’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Cruiser 
is one of the most seaworthy, able, and well laid out 
small yachts afloat. Crew’s quarters in forepeak. 
Next, a cabin for three, with private toilet; a large 
deckhouse amidships, followed by a luxurious own- 


er’s stateroom with its own toilet. Aft is a cockpit. 
Leaflet E56. 


YOU SAVE #43002 
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51-Foot Ketch || SPRING CHAMPIONS 
sik used - 
for Extended Cruising MURPHY & YES 


| Exclusively! 
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ng 51'6” Length O.A. 47'3” Length L.W.L. 
15'6” Beam 7'5” Draft 
nd ONTINUING our effort to revive the fine American sailing craft 
ng of yesterday, we are building a ketch based on the famous VIR- 
. GINIA PILOT BOATS. We intend to build several, varied to suit “| 
individual requirements, ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 ready for 
‘ia, sea. Diesel or gasoline power. Write for details. , 
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art W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 
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Kyanize 
SPAR VARNISH 


A 100% bakelite gum Spar Var- 
nish. Easy to apply. Dries in 8 
hours. Durable, high gloss, 
waterproof. Withstands the de- 
structive action of sun, rain, 
hail and salt or 
fresh water. Will 
not turn white. 





FOLDER — 
Illustrated descriptive folder and color chart 
free on request. 
BOSTON VARNISH. COMPANY 
984 Everett Sta., Boston, Mass. 


KYANIZE 
MARINE PRODUCTS 


Spar Varnish 
Copper Bottom 
Boat Deck Paint 
Engine Enamel 
Paint Remover 
Yacht Whites 
Cabin Enamels 
Hull Paints 


COLOR CHART 
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Another pair of 


beauty-mates— 


TAMARIS 


and her 


A-E-CO Windlass 


: pbs any windlass won't do on today’s 
yacht. You need power, certainly, 


but power sheathed in beauty to match 


your boat. TAMARIS and her A-E-CO 


Windlass are “beauty-matched”. There's 


an idea worth lifting. 











TAMARIS, designed by P. L. 
Rhodes and built by Burger 
Boat Company, sports this 
A-E-CO Type G Windlass. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 


wii AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 






2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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the Jackson Park Y. C., who will use her in local waters a season or two 
before he and his wife embark for his former home in Australia. Al Peuquet’s 
Eagle Vanity has been sold to a Michigan City yachtsman. 


+ + + 


Up at the Sheridan Shore Y. C., usually identified as the home of the 
largest Star fleet in the world, the Arrow Class, not as wet as the Stars and 
with enough cockpit space to take the whole family racing, has grown in 
popularity until this season there will be fifteen of these 18-foot center- 
board afternoon sailers. Taking the family is decidedly an asset at Sheridan 
Shore where the family figures large in the sailor’s scheme of things. 

Wesley Bowman, chairman of the race committee, announces the usual 
series of week-end events for Stars, starting with the Haugan Trophy Race, 
May 28th, and winding up in mid-September. Sheridan Shore Race Week 
will be August 20th—26th and will include interclub racing between the 
Wilmette Harbor and the Southern Lake Michigan fleets. 


+ + + 


At the time of going to press it is apparent that the Babson sail charge 
plan will be officially adopted by the Lake Michigan Yachting Association. 
The L. M. Y. A. rule on spinnakers is: The maximum leech or luff, which- 


ever is longest, shall not exceed .95 X ~/P.? + J? and the maximum 
breadth shall not exceed 1.8 J. This differs from the rule of the Cruising 
Club of America in that it permits a width of 1.8 J. 

The Lippincott Rule has been adopted for the next two seasons by own- 
ers of cruising yachts in Detroit. 


+ + + 


Bob Wampoldt and George Neise left Chicago early in April in the for- 
mer’s Punkin II, Matthews 38-footer, taking the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway 
route as the start of a long deep water cruise. They will follow no hard and 
fast schedule except the possible return via the Trent Canal System of 
Ontario to winter quarters before the first snowfall. Any adventure that 
bobs up will be duly considered. 


+ + + 


Traveling in the other direction will be R. M. Wadewitz’ 45-foot power 
cruiser Urchin, of Racine,,which will point her bow toward the New York 
Fair the early part of this month. She will lay at Poughkeepsie until Sep- 
tember and has issued a hospitable invitation to local yachtsmen Down 
East to step aboard. 

“ae ey 


The revived Macatawa Y. C., on the east shore of the Lake, is completing 
a new clubhouse and has applied to the Lake Michigan Yachting Associa- 
tion for membership. 
ee 


S. Alexander Bell’s ketch Rosabelle, left at New Orleans following 
cruise last winter, is being rebuilt and rerigged with stainless steel before a 
cruise to Bermuda. Rosabelle flies the burgee of the Columbia Y. C. 


+ + + 


Malcolm Vail, owner of the ‘‘R” Gossoon, has put up a consistency prize 
for the “‘R”’ entering the greatest number of open and closed Chicago Y. C. 
events each season. A second trophy has been awarded to the North Shore 
Y. C. of Highland Park to be known as the Vail Safety Trophy, aiding the 
intensive campaign put on by this village following last season’s tragedy. 


+ + + 


The Class D dinghies of Belmont Harbor continue their Wednesday 
evening twilight series. So far this season, Woodie Pirie’s Gemini has 
garnered the Leeds Mitchell Trophy and Fran Byrne, of Jackson Park 
Y. C., the Cock o’ the Walk Trophy in the open regatta of the Columbia 
Y. C. Racine sailors have been racing since the first of the year, not stop- 
ping when the other clubs took time out for a few weeks, and in the Easter 
regatta they came through with three out of a possible four firsts. 


+ + + 


While Commodore Milt Friend of Columbia Y. C. was soaking up 
Florida sunshine the past several weeks, Betty Bro’s cockpit and cabin house 


‘have been rebuilt, providing more space and headroom. 


+ + + 


The Great Lakes Cruising Club will sponsor the season’s first shakedown 
race, Chicago to Milwaukee, where the club will be host to yachtsmen from 
the upper and lower Lake ports at the rendezvous on Decoration Day. A 
large convoy of power yachts will accompany the sailing fleet. 
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Seagoing China and Crystal 


VINGTON’S yacht china and crystal services are 
especially made and designed to meet the desire 

and necessity of every boat owner. Special designs to 
meet any personal requirement can be executed by our 
artists. The designs are done by hand in enamel colors, 
oven-fused and will wear indefinitely. China and crystal 
are open stock and replacements can be made at any time. 


Illustrated are three different designs that can be decorated on any 
service you may select. From left to right: Lenox china with gold 
edge decorated as illustrated. Dinner plates, $52 doz.; crystal goblets 
to match, $33 doz. Syracuse china as illustrated, in enamel colors. 
Dinner plates, $36 doz.; highballs, $24 doz. Syracuse china as illus- 
trated, in enamel colors. Dinner plates, $29 doz.; goblets, $28 doz. 


OVINGTON’S 


Specialists in yacht china, crystal and silver 


437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FOR 


Congenzal CRUISING > "Bon ‘Uoyager 










A really able One-De- 
sign Cruising auxiliary, 
built to ‘‘take it’’ off- 
shore, yet fast enough 
to race. 


PRICE 


$3,385.00 


afloat, Philadelphia or 
New York, completely 
rigged and equipped with 


We invite your careful Gray ‘Seance’ motor 


inspection of **Bon Voy- 
ager’ at Philadelphia 
by appointment. 





NO EXTRAS REQUIRED! 


27’ 0” x 23’ 6” x 810" x 4 4” 
Total Sail Area, 445 square feet. Displacement 11,500 pounds. Available with Yawl Rig. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
Double stateroom forward. onan galley, enclosed toilet room and hanging locker 


amidships. Main cabin aft sleeps two. Headroom 6’ 3’’. Unusual locker space. 


Still not too late to order for delivery this season. Full particulars on request. 


Edgar C. Van Dyke, Jr. 

Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
1110-11 LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Designer and Sponsor of Vix1nc, 38’ Cruising Auxiliary 
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EVINRUDE 


When it comes to power for small dinghies, big 
dinghies, fast dinghies, or auxiliary power for évery type 
of small sail craft, Evinrude’s “got all the answers.” 
Four popular light-weight models to 
choose from . . . weighing as little as 10 
pounds! And the brilliant Lightfour for 
speeds up to 20 miles an hour on fast 
tenders! Simplex Starter available on 4 
models. Famed Evinrude easy, 
instant starting is “stock equip- 
ment” on every model! Write to- 
day for free catalogs! Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4045 
N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 








NINE GREAT EVINRUDES TO-CHOOSE FROM 
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MACWHYTE MASTAYS 


STREAMLINE AND ROUND 
SOLID ROD RIGGING 













* Will not stretch — eliminates frequent adjustment. 
* Better than cable for resisting corrosion. 
* Improves your boat's appearance. 
* Suitable for all standing rigging. 
* Same high quality material and workmanship as fur- 
nished to the aircraft industry. 
* Made of highly polished Stainless Steel or Cadmium 
plated Carbon Steel. 
* Available in strengths from 1,000 lbs. to 42,000 lbs. 
* FULL strength, 
highly polished ADOPTED BY 
Stainless Steel or 
Cadmium plated 


Nickel Steel januractureD BY MACWHYTE 


m terminals. COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
r COST compares gop yYacHTs OF ALL 


favorably with good ¢Lasses 
cable rigging. 


N OW PARTICULAR 


YACHTSMEN 














Ys NOW for Prices 
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MACWHYTE | Weir commendations 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., U.S.A, and f your boat, 
Manufacturers of Wire Rope, State class or ¥ z 


Aircraft Tie Rods, Aircraft 
Cable, and Mastays, 


Mention ‘‘Yachting’’ when writing to 
Macwhyte Company about ‘‘Mastays’’ 






vend rigging details aus 








































































































As Every Motor Boat Needs an Engine 
and... Every Sailboat Needs a Sail 
and... Every Yacht Needs Auxiliary Power 
so does every type of Pleasure Craft need 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Your insurance representative will be 
assured of friendly, helpful service if 
he places your policy with 


APPLETON & COX, INC. 


Marine Underwriters since 1870 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENTS AND BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


Dear “Spun Yarn”’: 


Bo pereagt Period. Paragraph. 

Now, let’s take up a few of these items in my ill-fated telegram, 
(By the way, you carefully didn’t say that it was prepaid, which is an edi- 
torial experience I’ll bet you don’t often have.) First, the business of being 
late for the dead line. That is answered easily with a question. Are you by 
any chance one of these stone-throwers-who-live-in-glass-houses? Second, 


the Frostbite race. I shall let Herb Payson answer that one. He says you. 


ought to know about the competition, having been in the Monhegan Race, 
We rugged Maine individualists each sail our races by ourselves, so why 
bring it up? As long as he is having a voice in this, we’ll let him confound 
you on another point. Would you like us to send you a list of the Maine 
boatbuilders for future reference? It so happens that it is L. A. Maker and 
L. A. Coombs. As for your “fourth class regards,” since you are a friend of 
mine and I have some natural concern for your welfare, I send you instead 
a large dose of sulphur and molasses. 


+ + + 


All of which, combined with the News-of-the-Month from these parts, 
gives me a wonderful chance to do some flag waving for our State. The 60- 
foot schooner designed by John G. Alden for Charles Van Sicklen’s ’round 
the world trip (See April Yacut1ne for her plans) was launched by Goudy 
& Stevens, her builders, in East Boothbay on April 19th. This was an 
occasion in more ways than one. She is Goudy and Stevens’ one hundredth 
boat. She was named Dirigo II. If all goes well in Augusta in the legis- 
lature, she will carry, for the first time, the new State of Maine marine flag, 
a pine tree and an anchor on a white ground. 

Goudy & Stevens have built two of the Boothbay one-design Hendel 
sloops for Eleanor Hazelton and for David Collins. This brings this fast 
small class up to 13 boats. 

+ + + 


Harvey Gamage, South Bristol, is certainly living up to my specification 
of ‘‘one of the busiest yards in Maine.” He is building 18 of the 32-foot 
Malabar, Jr.’s from the board of John G. Alden. Two of these have already 
gone, one to Professor Harold R. Chidsey of Easton, Pa., and the other to 
Alden, at Quincy, Mass. The first twelve have already been assigned, two 
to anonymous yachtsmen, and the others to the following: Herbert Drake, 
New York; A. Livingstone Kelley, Providence, R. I.; John L. Williamson, 
Gibson Island, Md.; Robert L. Hall, New York; Miss Eleanor Ode, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; General S. A. Cheney, Manchester, Conn.; William H. Brad- 
ford, Middleboro, Mass.; Peter Comstock, Connecticut, and, jointly, 
F. Wadsworth Busk and Edward L. Bigelow, of Boston. The cabin plans, 
in almost every case, have been altered to fit the needs of owners. 

Harvey Gamage is also building two 32-foot sport fishermen to his own 
design for Captain Brady and Captain Cole, of Bailey’s Island. 

A new loft has been added to Gamage’s shop to take care of the building 
of hollow spars. At present, he is finishing the spars for John Alden’s ketch 
which is being built by C. A. Morse & Son, in Thomaston. The yard also 
has a new railway that can take care of boats up to 70 feet. 


+ + + 


At. Hodgdon Bros., in East Boothbay, the ketch-rigged motor-sailer 
Imelda was launched late in April. She was designed by William H. 
Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, for John J. Haggerty, New York City. 
She is 91 feet over all with 2114-foot beam and a draft of 9 feet, and is 
powered with two 200 hp. Buda Diesel engines. She has a large deckhouse 
amidships, forward of which is the navigating bridge. There is a large flush 
deck aft with the wheel for the auxiliary steerer. Below decks, working 
forward from the owner’s double cabin astern, there are a double and 4 
single stateroom for guests, a bathroom and a lavatory with a shower, the 
main cabin, a lavatory with a shower, a large galley, captain’s stateroom 
and the forecastle with four pipe berths. 

Hodgdon Bros. are also building, to Mr. Hand’s design, a 20-foot V-bot- 
tom tender for Imelda, powered with a 75 hp. Chrysler engine, and a 40-foot 
V-bottom cruiser powered with a 275 hp. Hall-Scott engine, for H. E. 
Easton, of Providence, R. I. The latter will go overboard about the middle 
of May. 


+ + + 


The yard of N. Blaisdell & Sons, in Woolwich, is putting the finishing 
touches on the cutter Dusky, built to its own design for John Newell, of 
Bath. Thirty feet over all, 22 feet water line with 9-foot beam, she 
carry a 47-foot hollow mast. Her sail area will be 480 square feet and her 
sails are being made by Charles McLellan of Fall River, Mass. Below decks, 
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x New Cruising Boats Fill Every Yachting Need x 





MALABAR, JR. — An able, comfortable 
auxiliary. 31’ 4”” x 22’ 1” x 8’ 6” x 4’ 8”. Full 
headroom in galley and after half of main 
cabin. Three-berth layout, $3485 on North 














shallow draft but capable of off-shore work. 


37’ 5” x 27’ x 10’ 11” x 3’ 8’. Full head-. 


room. Flush deck. Sleeps four (or six with 


EXPLORER — An able cruising boat of 





Atlantic seaboard. $3675 for Great Lakes 
delivery. (Four-berth layout optional at slight 
extra cost.) 


Call or Write for Circulars 
ommmmmms 131 State St. 


upper berths installed at slight additional 
cost). Limited number under construction. 


$6500. 


John G. Alden 





ee —_ 


COASTWISE — A smart single handed 
cutter. Graceful, roomy, fast and able. 36’ 5” 
x 26’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 3”. Sleeps four comfortably. 
Double stateroom and two. berths in main 
cabin. 6’ headroom. Separate engine compart- 
ment accessible from cockpit and cabin. Gray 


4-22 motor. $5900. 
New York Office: 545 Fifth Ave. 
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Boston, Mass. == 
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Here at last is a device that gives ACCURATE READINGS AT VERY 
LOW SPEEDS, as well as throughout the complete range, due to the 
wide spacing of the dial markings in the lower speed ranges. ; 


This new precision built marine speed indicator, built in seven speed 
ranges, is suitable for small sailing craft, auxiliaries, power cruisers, or 
fast runabouts. Easily installed. Developed by the manufacturers of the 
famous Mile-O-Meter flow meters. 


Write today for illustrated folder 


MILE-O-METER CORPORATION 


Box 1200 Michigan City, Ind. 
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AIR COOLED 
1-35 H.P.—4 CYCLE 


NOW — Reverse Gears avail- 
able for all Wisconsin Inboards 
—from 1 horsepower up. This 
added feature to the Wisconsin 
quality inboard marine engine 
will now provide the small 
craft with all the convenience 
and flexibility of the larger 


more expensive equipment. 














Write for catalog M 500 A. 





‘| WISCONSIN MOTOR CORP. 


7 MILWAUKEE .e 


WISCONSIN 
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Wuen friends come aboard, nothing 
impresses like an Afl paint job. 

Pettit Yacht Finishes will make your 
boat Trig and Trim and you will be 
proud to have your friends inspect her. 
“JERSEY CITY” COPPER for a clean 

bottom. 


“OLD SALEM” YACHT WHITE for 
glistening freeboard. 


“SHIPENDEC” for Topside and Decks 
—'‘''It Stands the Gaft’’. 


“OLD SALEM” SPAR VARNISH to make 
your bright work shine like a 
nigger’s heel. 


Make her ‘’See-worthy”’ 
as well as Seaworthy. 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
505-519 Main St. Belleville,N. J, 





‘“‘We have covered the 
Waterfront Since 1861’’ 


“PAINT ENN and See what Sewice means 





STORMY WEATHER {| THREE TIMES WINNER 
Robert Wi Solmenatiier MIAMI-NASSAU RACE 





“The Care of Sails” is the name of a helpful little booklet prepared 
by us. We would be pleased to send you a copy Free upon request. 






Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
Sail Manufacturers 


Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 
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there is a double cabin aft, galley amidships and one berth forward, 
“Fiege”’ fittings from Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. are used throughout. Much 
special material has gone into this sturdy little craft. Waterways, house 
and deck trim are of Honduras mahogany; deck is of Port Orford cedar 
laid with Kuhls’ glue seams. Wheel and steering gear are by Columbian 
Bronze Corp. She is powered with a Gray Sea Scout with direct drive. She 
will go into the water about the middle of May and will go to Birch 
Point, on Casco Bay. 
+ + + 


As soon as the material arrives, the Bath Iron Works will start work on 
an aluminum mast for Harold G. Vanderbilt’s Twelve-Metre Vim, now 
building at Nevins’. The mast has been designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 


+ + + 


On April 8th, the Bath Iron Works started the launching season here, 
with the launching of the 1570-ton destroyer U.S.S. Sims. About 10,000 
people saw her sponsor, Mrs. Sims, wife of the late Admiral, start her on 
her smooth and swift journey down the ways into the Kennebec River. 
After the launching, a large number of invited guests met at the luncheon 
for the sponsor and her party. 

Over the lobster salad and other good things (you should come to one of 
these parties in the provinces some time, ‘Spun Yarn.” They are really 
good), Captain Monsell, of the Ranger, said he had just received an advance 
copy of Sir Fisher Dilke’s book on the ‘‘J”’ boat races. Sir Fisher Dilke 
was the representative of the Royal Yacht Squadron aboard Ranger in the 
late international duster. Captain Monsell says he has been called practi- 
cally everything to date but in this book he gets the prize accolade of 
“‘Monsell, the dynamic.” 


. 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


HE Cape May Challenge Cup, which was quite some shakes of an ocean 

racing trophy back in the days when lower New York Bay was more or 
less the capital of Amerjcan yachting, is coming out of retirement next 
month when the New York Yacht Club moves into the ranks of clubs 
sponsoring offshore racing among cruising vessels. It was last won by H.§. 
Shonnard’s schooner Sonnica, in 1921. ; 

A race for the old jug, presented to the club in 1872 by James Gordon 
Bennett, a newspaper publisher who was interested in yachts, balloons, 
African explorers and similarly unrelated items, has been scheduled for 
June 15th. Its rules have been brought up to date, a challenge has been filed 
and the entry lists are open to all New York Yacht Club vessels that can 
meet the requirements of the Cruising Club of America measurement rule. 

It is planned to start the race off Brenton’s Reef Lightvessel, send the 
competitors around Five Fathom Bank Lightship off Cape May and have 
them finish somewhere near Montauk Point or New London. Actual de- 
tails as to course, finish and such will be decided by Walter L. Coursen, 
chairman of the race committee, and the contestants. 

DeCoursey Fales, owner of the schooner Nifia, started things rolling by 
challenging for the cup and George Roosevelt took up the gauntlet on be- 
half of Mistress..Baruna, Teragram, Actaea, Edlu and a lot of others are 
eligible and the club expects to have a high-class fleet striving for the silver- 
ware. 

+ + + 


Scheduling this race for June 15th, nine days before the start of the 
Annapolis race from New London, might cut heavily into the entry of top- 
notch blue water boats for the Chesapeake event. It may also have some 
effect on the size of the fleets competing in the Eastern Y. C. race from New 
London to Marblehead and the American Y. C. overnight contest from the 
Thames to Milton Point. Both of these events also are scheduled for June 
24th, the day after the Harvard-Yale rowing regatta. 


+ + + 


The New York Y. C. has arranged a long, interesting cruise for its 
squadron in August. The fleet will rendezvous at Glen Cove for the first 
time in ten years and make a run to New Haven before going on to New 
London, the port from which the cruise has started for the last decade, 

The rendezvous is set for August 7th, the New Haven run for the , 
day, the run to New London for the 9th and to Newport on Thursday, | n 
10th. The fleet will remain at Newport for the traditional Astor Cup races 
on the 11th and then make the long passage to Vineyard Haven on Satur 
day, the 12th. Sunday will be a lay day there and then, on Monday, the 
schedule calls for a dash up Vineyard Sound to Quicks Hole, a slide through 
that slot into Buzzards Bay and thence to Mattapoisett where the clubs 
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Propellers in 
Bronze or Monel 










* Standard of Excellence 


AN PROPELLERS 


and MARINE FITTINGS 








A Columbian is your safest investment in a propeller. 
Leadership for 36 years in building the world’s best 
propellers plus the experience of the majority of boat 
owners is convincing proof of Columbian’s value and 


236 N. Main St.. 





performance. Specify Columbian propellers and fine 
bronze fittings for your boat. Catalog Free. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
Freeport, LL. N. Y. 





A‘SKIFFA 











es Inboard Powered 
Utility Boat §$ 
For ONLY 160 


ES sir! The GIBBS POWER SEA-SKIFF is a 100% inboard motor 

boat, ideal for general utility, picnicking, fishing or day cruising on 

coastal or inland waterways. Ruggedly built along the lines of a 
dory, you can launch it right through the breakers, yet it draws very little 
water and may be used on the shallowest lakes or creeks without damage 
to the propeller which is protected by a heavy bronze skeg. It is pow- 
ered with a well-known, instant starting, 4-cycle, smooth running and 
thoroughly dependable engine, and will cruise up to 60 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. You can troll all day at one-mile an hour or cruise at 
full speed. It's light in weight, yet is built to last a lifetime. Five Models 
— boat illustrated at top is the 16-foot standard model; on the left you 
see the 14-foot double cockpit De Luxe model. Write today for illus- 
trated literature. 


World’s Fastest Selling Inboard Motor Boat 


GIBBS 


GAS ENGINE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 


Gibson Street . Jacksonville, Florida 
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Ta-pat-co Life-Save Vests 
for women have special 
design to give both style 
and comfort with no loss of 
life-save qualities. Many 
gay colors and designs. 


Ta-pat-co Kapok Life-Save Prod- 
ucts exceed all Govt. Rules and Regulations — are 
6 times more buoyant than cork. Special treatment and 
careful manufacturing assure exceptionally long life. 
Cushions with patented corners are much more 
buoyant and hence safer. Ins 


ist upon Ta-pat-co and 


get maximum protec- 
tion. Ta-pat-co Life- 
Save Equipment isreal- 
ly cheaper in the end. 





Vests have attractive ap- 
pearance. Slip on _ easily. 
Allow utmost freedom of 
movement. Require little 
storage space. Are_ filled 
with Brivate Estates Kapok. 


Ta-pat-co Life-Save cush- 
ions will float heaviest per- 
son for many days and 
nights. Have long handles, 
securely fastened. Come in 
all sizes and in most attrac- 
tive colors and designs 
imaginable. 


Other Ta-pat-co Marine Equipment includes: Stay-A-Float for kiddies, Racing Vests, 
Boat Fenders, Ring Buoys, Balsa Wood Life Preservers, Deck Chair Pads and 
Mats. Insist on Ta-pat-co Brand and get Guaranteed Workmanship and Satisfaction 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. 4N-5, Greenfield, Ohio 
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Experienced 
Boat Owners 
say “PARAGON”! 


Because Paragon Reverse and Re- 
pra Gears x “trouble-free,” 
nkerless si 
to Winter. ae 
Because Paragon Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears, proven by years of “tak- 
ing it,” are standard equipment with 
the nation’s most prominent motor 


builders manufacturi 
volume, ng in largest 





AT THE SHOWS ... AND ON THE WATER 


“‘ Year-after-year 


it’s PARAGON” 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC, 
910 Cushman Street 
Taunton, Mass. 
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PETE UTE! 


Ss 
SINGLE 


THROTTLE 
CONTROL 
FOR TWIN ENGINES 





Synchro-Master, strictly mechani- 
cal, operates both engines with one of 
your present throttle levers. Through 
their carburetors, both engines are 
kept at the same R.P.M.—automatical- 
ly; no more engine “beat” or “wow- 
wow.” 

Change to dual-throttle control in- 
stantly—and back again—whenever 
you wish, regardless of speed. In 
changing speed, nothing to reset or 
remember or do—just change speed. 
Easily hooked to gasoline or Diesel 
engines, in old or new boats. Moder- 
ately priced; money-back guarantee. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE. 


SYNCHRO-MASTER 


DEPT. 105 .... . SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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annual regatta will be held on Tuesday. The following day the fleet will 
return to Newport. 

While the ‘“‘Twelves”’ and other large craft are racing for the King’s Cup 
on the 17th, the rest of the fleet, or such units of it as are so-minded, will 
race from Newport back to the western end of Long Island Sound, pro}- 
ably to Glen Cove. Thus the cruise will start and end in the same place in- 
stead of leaving most of the participants a long way from home. 


+ + + 


The American Y. C., which used to arrange its cruise so that it fed right 
into New York’s, shifted its invitation event to mid-June. The rendezvous 
will be at Rye on June 17th and on the following morning the fleet will be 
started over the customary route, Port Jefferson, Duck Island, Shelter 
Island and New London with a day’s pause in Gardiners Bay for a regatta 
there. The cruise is timed to get the fleet into the Thames the day before 
the Harvard-Yale classic. On Saturday, the 24th, the club will hold the 
reverse of its usual Rye-to-New London race. 


+ + + 


This is turning out to be something of a cruising article. Now we tell you 
about the Cruising Club of America’s plans for a nice, leisurely cruise in 
July from Block Island to Camden, Me., with the emphasis on sociability 
and recreation rather than competition. Commodore John B. Lord hag 
ordered the C.C.A. fleet to rally around his motor-sailer Seal at Block 
Island on July 20th and three days later turn up at Hingham where the 
Boston chapter will join up for a cruise down East to Boothbay Harbor, 
North Haven, Northeast Harbor and Camden, winding up in the last- 
named port on July 30th. 


+ + + 


Aside from making several rules changes in keeping with those already 
made by the N.A.Y.R.U., the Long Island Sound Y.R.A. at its spring 
meeting adopted a regulation permitting one-design classes to determine 
what percentage of championship races their boats must start in during the 
season to qualify for the title. Instead of the previously required 50 per 
cent, it may be either as low as 40 or as high as 60. 


+ + + 


A championship schedule of 23 races has been adopted by the Y.R.A. 
with only one date, that of September 23rd, remaining to be filled. The list 
looks pretty much the same with the traditional dates in customary hands. 
Manhasset Bay, though, has swapped its September date for the first Satur- 
day in August. 


+ + + 


The Junior Y.R.A. has an unusually full schedule, taking up almost the 
entire month of August with one thing and another. A change in the deed 
of gift for the Gregory Taylor Challenge Cup puts this trophy into com- 
petition as a prize for the junior girls’ championship. If Cold Spring Harbor, 
which has so many other events on its hands, cares to relinquish this one, 
Manhasset Bay will run it beginning July 31st. 

The Sound Junior championship for the Pequot Cup will be defended by 
Pequot in its home waters, August 14th-16th. A week later, the top three 
crews in this competition will meet three crews from the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Y.R.A. in a six-race series, the winner of which will qualify for the 
Sears Cup. Indian Harbor’s Law Trophy series, annually a tune-up for the 
juniors, is scheduled for August 7th-9th, and the midget championship is 
set for Cold Spring, August 21st-238rd. 


+ + + 

Rope Yarns. . . . Rod Stephens, Jr., who was with him in Ranger's 
afterguard, is going abroad with Harold 8S. Vanderbilt and his new Twelve- 
Metre Vim. . . . Harold S. Cherry, of Larchmont, has bought Kandahar, 


the Class S sloop which Miss Dorothy McGee sailed to the 1938 champion- 
ship of the class at Oyster Bay. This makes four “‘S” boats at Larchmont 
and about a dozen altogether in the fleet that will race regularly on the 
Y.R.A. schedule. . . . George P. Granbery, one of the founders of the 
Handicap Class, has been elected president again for 1939. Howell Perrin 
again will be secretary and handicap juggler and Arthur H. Gauss, treas- 
urer. . . . Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club will play host to the Inter 
collegiate Y.R.A. when the college yachtsmen hold their annual McMillan 
Trophy -races beginning June 19th. ... . Joseph Willard Roosevelt has 
bought one of Edgar Van Dyke, Jr.’s, standardized 27-foot Bon Voyager 
cruising sloops. . . . The New York Power Squadrons will hold the sum- 
mer rendezvous June 17th-18th somewhere on the North Shore of Long 
Island, place not decided upon yet. . . . Dick Hill, whose Lucky Star was 
second in the City Island-Stratford Shoals race last year, already has et- 
tered his new Lucky Star for the same event, scheduled for August 19th. 
. . . The City Island Y. C. will sponsor a Stratford Shoals race for Week- 
Enders on July 8th. 
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COMPLETE YARD 


on Che GREAT LAKES’ 





sailboats. 


: on the Detroit River, immediately oppo- 
site the Detroit Yacht Club, Fisher Boat Works is 
“Boat Headquarters” in Detroit. Write for our four- 


page illustrated list of hundreds of used power and 





SO SS 











COMPLETE SERVICE 
FACILITIES 





Distributors for: 
ELCO e e CHRIS-CRAFT e @e CAPE COD e e OLD TOWN 
WEEK-ENDER e @ GRAY MARINE (Gen. Motors Diesels) 
DELCO e e DANE RADIO COMPASS 


Inside and Outside Storage — Re- 
pairs, Rebuilding — Hoists, Eleva- 
tors and Marine Railway up to 250 
tons — Gas Dock — Marine Hard- 
ware Paints — Joiner and Machine 
Shops — Spar Building and Rigging 





* 


At the top is a view of our custom 
Boat Department with several craft 
under construction. The other views 
are of the 250-ton marine railway 
(and channel) with direct track 
“permitting launching of boats safely 
and promptly from the Fisher yard 
to the River 





— 15 or 20 minutes from all yacht 
clubs at Detroit 


RUSSELL J. POULIOT, Vice-Pres. 


* * 


We co-operate with the foremost Eastern naval archi- 
tects and are builders of the Fisher “*58” (John L. 
Hacker, N.A. designed) 





WILLIAM P. FISHER, Pres. 
DETROIT 























GET YOUR HALYARDS 
OFF THE DECK 


by using our 
HALYARD REEL WINCHES 


This is only one of many 









new gadgets shown in 


our 1939 catalog. If you 








want to keep your boat 





up to date, you should 





have a copy. 


Four Sizes 


MERRIMAN BROS. 
Manuhacturess of SAILBOAT EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE OUTFITS INCLUDING RIGGING 








185 Amory Street : Boston, Mass. 
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NEW Cruising-Racing Class 


Quality built, using 
e TEAK DECKS 
e LEAD KEEL 


Design by 
S. S. CROCKER y/ ." 
35’ x 28’ x 9’ 6” x 5’ 6” jj \ 





Sleeps four or six. Has proven exception- 6 100 
ally fast and able. Demonstrations can 9 
be had at any time. at New Bedford 


NEW BEDFORD 3 5 Send for illustrated 


folder 
Carl N. Beetle, B’lder, 70 Prospect St., New Bedford, Mass. 











A NEW RED 
..» by Tarr & Wonson 


434 Ss =A bright red . . . completely anti-fouling 


PP) 2: 


that meets every requirement of boat owners who 


x 


As a companion product to our new red, we offer 


... éasy to apply. Here’s a bottom paint 


have been looking for the last word in 


rich color and sure-fire protection against 


ALL SEAGROWTH. 


also a beautiful green of the same 





high protective qualities. In gallon, 


half gallon, quart and pint sizes at all / 





good marine hardware stores. fs 


And don’t forget the Tarr & Wonson line of 
reliable bottom, top-side and deck paints 


TARR & WONSON, Ltd. 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 
Fine Copper Paints Since 1863 
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REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


EW LONDON will again be the center of yachting activities for these 

waters during 1939 with more events scheduled for this old port than 

ever before. The end of June should see the greatest concentration of ocean 

racing yachts ever assembled, not to mention the hundreds of spectator 

craft that will be present for the annual Yale-Harvard boat races and the 
start and finish of the various long distance races. 

This burst of activity will be followed by a period of relative calm, but 
not for long. What should easily be the largest regatta ever held in Eastern 
Connecticut waters will get under way July 28th, lasting through July 30th 
when the E. C. Y. R. A. stages its annual regatta with the Thames and 
Shennecossett Yacht Clubs acting as hosts. With the increased number of 
clubs in the E. C. Y. R. A., the ready accessibility of New London and the 
absorption of the late but unlamented Governor’s Regatta, there should be 
over 200 racing craft competing to establish a new mark for these parts. 
Starters for every conceivable class will be on hand, including cruising 
boats. For this class there is a move on foot to start one day and go around 
Block Island and Nomansland, finishing the next day. The regatta com- 
mittee will be headed again by Hervey L. Stockder, of Essex. Following the 
E. C. R. Y. A. event, the New York Y. C. will put in to New London 
during its cruise. 

+ + + 


The Essex Y. C. was the first to go into commission in these waters when 
acting Commodore Albert W. Erdman, Jr., fired one gun on April 15th, 
Essex was the only club to continue after the hurricane last fall‘and has 
made a remarkable recovery from that catastrophe. Suffering. little 
damage to the clubhouse proper, the sea wall, docks, floats, ramps and din- 
ghy sheds had to be rehabilitated and the present facilities are better than 
ever. The day after the club opening, a team of Larchmont dinghy sailors, 
consisting of Edward and Richard Maxwell, Frank Campbell and Arthur 
Knapp, sailing in ‘‘BO” boats, raced an Essex team for the Dinghy 
Challenge Cup of the Royal Bermuda Y. C. This was one of the most 
important dinghy events in recent years. As this is written, the outcomeis 
still unknown. The Connecticut River skippers sailed their Class X din- 
ghies and hope to defend'successfully the trophy captured in Bermuda five 
years ago. With the interclub and interclass rivalry at a high pitch, the 
event should be one of the best. 

The spring series at Essex began April 23rd under Chairman Lou Lipp- 
man’s eagle eye and it seems likely that an average of 25 Class X boats will 
compete. A club cruise is planned, starting from Essex August 12th, with 
ports of call at Block Island, Dutch Harbor and Stonington. The sailing 
craft will take their own time on the runs, using the Off Soundings Club 
rating rule, and the power boats will race on a predicted time basis. Chair- 
man Alfred Stanford, of the good ship Vision, is in charge of this revival 
of the club cruise. 

+ + + 


Spindrift . . . Lew Moody, of Groton, plans to use one of his old high- 
clewed dinghy sails as a Genoa on the new 26-foot cutter he is building 
just outside his pattern shop window at the Electric Boat Co. . . . The 
chances for the dredging of North Cove at Saybrook as a yacht basin have 
improved since Commodore Tom Russell, of Middletown, appeared before 
the Congressional Rivers‘ and Harbors Committee. . . . Winthrop L. 
Warner is building five boats down Maine way. Two are 34-foot yawls, one 
for Bill Harrington and another for Ed Jones, both of Hartford. A 37-foot 
cutter is building for Seymour Bradley, of New Haven and Pine Orchard, 
and ‘‘Wink”’ is getting a sister ship for himself. Carl Peiler is having 8 
42-foot motor-sailer built from Warner’s design to replace Miladi, lost last 
September. . . . The Old Hooker division of the Off Soundings cruise has 
three entries to date and they are looking for more competition. Jack Mills 
Bounty, Al Stanford’s Vision and Whit Kenyon’s Stortebeker make up the 
dreadnought division to date.... Amy Johnson, famous English 
aviatrix, tried dinghy sailing at Essex and liked it. She said it was quite 
similar to gliding and soaring which she now enjoys in preference to high- 
powered planes. . . . The Essex Boat Works has greatly enlarged its 
facilities by acquiring the adjoining mainland property formerly occupied 
by the Essex Marine Railways. This adds another railway to the previous 
two, a large display and stock building and 250 feet of dockage. . - : 
George Stoner has sold his Eleo “56” Lure to David Post who lost his 
Marpo during the hurricane. Dave will again make his home port at Essex. 
. .. Sam Wetherill’s new Lightning Class sloop was delivered, rigged, 
launched, named and sailed all in the short space of two hours, thanks 
mostly to the able assistance of Fred Freeman who is even considering the 
sale of his beloved Brutal Beast Katy after the maiden voyage of the 
Lightning. Sam has named his latest yacht Flash. . . . Chester Bowles 
and Leverett Davis are busy mastering the intricacies of dinghy sailing ™ 
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STAND BY!- 


For monthly news from every boating cen- 
ter... practical hints and articles for every 
type of boat owner... top flight cruise 
and race stories .. . new plans and special 
features departments . . . calendar of yacht- 


ing events ... superb marine photographs. 





COME ABOARD! 


YACHTING offers you such fare every sin- 
gle month. Sign on! Have your own copy of 
YACHTING-the complete boating maga- 
zine—every single month of the year. Write 
F.V. Kelly, Mgr., Yachting Circulation De- 
partment, 205 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Canadian postage, 50 cents 


L VORP ioe: 500 ces onan Save $2.00 a year additional 
SY OROG sins én ch 6 ake Save $5.00 | Foreign postage, $1.00 a 
3 Yenee..... MOO ee. Save $8.00 year additional 
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Old Man jon 
Says: 





“The demand for reduction gears has been 
greatly increased by the latest high speed, 
powerful marine engines. All requirements are 


met by 


JOES bEARS 














Mc. ee ae 


because of their constant improvement of de- 
sign and material.” The majority of engine 
builders, the U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, and 
foreign navies adopt Joes Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears on account of these two vital, 
exclusive and patented features: 


JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 


JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY 
TO CRANK SHAFT Instead of 
Driving Thru Loose Splines. Pat- 
ented. 
Joes 100% Reverse Speed — Heavy 
Duty Model 
(Joes Gears are Not Planetary) 





Nation-wide Sales and Service 





New York — Sutter Brothers Canada — All branches Fairbanks, 
' Philadelphia — W. E. Gochenaur person Ra ’ 
Mfg. Co. Cone — Galveston Marine Sup- 
ply ° 
Norfolk — Curtis Marine Co., Inc. Oakland, Cal. —Star Marine En- 
Baltimore — Mahon & Gall, Inc. gine Works 


San Diego — Campbell Machine Co. 

Los Angeles — Fellows & Stewart 

Seattle — Pacific Marine Engine Co. 

ahr sag — Oregon Marine Supply 
oO. 


Miami — J. Frank Knorr 
Mobile — A. H. McLeod & Co. 


Oshkosh, Wis.— The Universal 
Motor Co. 


Detroit — Henry H. Smith & Co. 
gar aces — St. Louis Boat & Motor 
oO. 


Chicago — W. L. Masters & Co. 
Vancouver, B. C. — Simplex Engine 
Mfg. Co. 


Free, 1939, Vest Pocket “‘ Rules of the Road’’ 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS 














Behind your official U. S. Weather Map, stands the Friez 
Barograph. From a nation-wide net-work of reporting stations, 
barometric data is accumulated and the map prepared. 


A Barograph—not an indicating Barometer—alone can give 
the outdoors man ... the Sportsman Pilot, the Yachtsman ... 
the full knowledge of barometric pressure. Weather stories are 
composed and written before his eyes. The climax of the storm 
is seen before it breaks. He reads what's been going on—and 
learns what's going to be. The Barograph has helped take much 
of the mystery out of weather. It can do that much for you! 


Write for complete literature today 


Jucsen P Friez a Sons.—Bautimore, Mo. 


Bendix Aviation 





Division of Corporation 











AND for weathered veteran and excited novice it’s “Cape Cod” time 
again. For these sleek, sturdy craft spell out the answer to a sailorman’'s 
prayer in terms of action, ruggedness and economy. 


HERE are three of the “Cape Cod Fleet”: 


SENIOR KNOCKABOUT: Largest of “Cape Cod” one-designs. Veteran per- 
former on Long Island Sound and other waters. Modern design. Ample 
overnight accommodations for two. At home in shoal or deep water. 
O.ALL. 23’; L. W. L. 17’; Beam, 6'-6”; Draft 20", Sail Area, 215 sq. ft. 
PRICE ONLY $995 F.O.B, Wareham 
(Keel model, $975. Profile drawing on request). 
RHODES 18-FOOTER: Newest of “Cape Cod” line. Designed by Phil Rhodes 
of Cox & Stevens; sponsored by J. A. B. Smith Jr. Fast, sturdy, inexpensive. 
Round-bottomed, steam-bent frames. With keel or centerboard. For sheltered 
or open water. O.A.L. 18'-0";.L.W.L. 16’-0"; Beam 6’-3"; Draft 0'-7"; Sail 
Area, 162 sq. ft. 
PRICE ONLY $550 F.O.B. Wareham 


NIMBLET: Light, sturdy. Round-bottomed centerboard 
hull. Easily transported on trailer. Consistent winner in 
handicap racing. Widely used as training boat by junior 
yacht clubs and camps. 
O.ALL. 15-0"; L.W.L. 13’-5"; Beam 5’-1"; Draft 0'-7"; Sail 
Area, 136 sq. ft. 
PRICE ONLY $365 F.O.B. Wareham 


Liberal trade-in allowance on used boats 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Builders of ‘‘Cape Cod’’ Boats for More Than a Generation. 


WAREHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
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their new Class X boats Maskee and Exit and promise the river racers many 
exciting moments before they get through. . . . The Jones boys of Eastern 
Point have finally named their new 39-foot cutter Shirley Too after a long 
struggle. . . . Everett, Dickinson’s new 68-foot express cruiser, nearing 
completion at Herreshoffs, will be called Avoca, meaning, in Spanish, “the 
meeting of the waters,”’ which is what happens at Essex when the incoming 
tide meets the outpouring river. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


HE first step in planning for the 1939 National Championship, to be 

held at Oxford, Md., this September, was taken early last month when 
a group of enthusiastic Eastern Shore men convened to appoint local 
committee chairmen and draft race circulars. 

Mrs. Elliott Wheeler, owner of Zoea, No. 1 Comet, was appointed honor- 
ary chairman. Working under J. Ramsey Speer, Jr., and R. Hammond 
Gibson as co-chairman, will be the following: H. Leavenworth Holden, 
commodore of Chesapeake Bay Y. C.; Dr. William T. Hammond, com- 
modore of Tred Avon Y. C.; B. Frank Sherman, commodore of Miles River 
Y. C., and Elliott Wheeler of C. B. Y. C. 

Appointed as sub-committee chairmen were: T. Hughlett Henry, Jr., 


executive; C. Lowndes Johnson, measurement; Donald S. Ross, publicity; . 


Philemon Willis, equipment; Sigurd N. Hersloff, power squadron; Henry C. 
Southwick, port captain; Mrs. R. Hammond Gibson, registration; Mrs. 
J. Ramsey Speer, Jr., housing; Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Norris, entertain- 
ments, and Julian Van Buren, wardroom. 


+ + + 


x 


Red sails in the sunset and on Comets are all right with the Executive 
Committee of the C. C. Y. R. A., but if you plan to use them, or any other 
color, the red Comet emblem must still be used. That was the opinion of 
the group which met early this spring in Philadelphia to discuss, among 
other matters, publication of the class handbook. They suggested a white 
outline for any skipper who ponders the question of red on red. The only 
other color emblems, of course, are those of championship designation. 


’ 


+ + + 


Puerto Rican Comets competing in the Anniversary Regatta of Club 
Nautico de San Juan, on May 20th and 2\st, will have their first try ata 
new trophy donated by Luis Santaella, commodore of Club Nautico. 
Events for cruisers, auxiliaries, Stars, Snipes and a handicap group of 
native-built sail boats under 22 feet are on the program. A two-reel movie of 
the February midwinter regatta, assembled by President John Eiman, will 
be on hand in San Juan at the time of the festivities. 


+ + + 


Among other places that these pictures have been shown recently were 
the annual meeting and dinner of the Central New York Y. R. A. in 
Auburn, on April 15th, and a meeting of sailors of the Ocean City (N. J.) 
Y. C., on April 21st. 

+ + + 


With enthusiasm for sailing running high among members of the Absecon 
Island Y. C., Atlantic City, — there was a total of 30 entries for the first 
annual sailing regatta last year — the club’s Sailing Division chairman, 
Joseph B. Bartlett, has purchased a Comet and reports interest giving 
assurance of the establishment of a fleet. 

And from Florida comes word of a fleet in formation at Jacksonville. 
W. W. Quay has yachtsmen stirred up over the possibility of staging an- 
other midwinter regatta for the class next year, the story goes. 


+ + + 


The Yacht Racing Association of Lake Candlewood, New Fairfield, 
Conn., will offer a trophy for the local fleet championship series this sum- 
mer. It must be won three times to be permanently retained. Charles A. 
Merritt, chairman of the association’s race committee, recently gave 4 
series of eight lectures on rules and racing tactics. 


+ + + 


The usual buying and trading of boats has been going on this spring and 
the Crescent Athletic Club fleet of Huntington, L. I., is no exception. 
Herbert J. Shaw has turned his Comet No. 583 over to his son and 1 
building a new boat. William Cheesebrough, who crewed last season 
Doris Seiler’s Comet, has bought No. 736, while Richard Buell has pul- 
chased No. 585 from the Great South Bay fleet. To provide for incr 
facilities for its growing membership, the Crescent A. C. is arranging for 
purchase of waterfront property on Huntington Bay. 
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TUF-FLEX GLASS 


FOR GREATER SECURITY AT SEA 


@ Boat owners know that pounding waves can smash the 
glass in windscreens, deckhouse windows and portlights 
—bring damp discomfort to quarters below. 

Now anew glass—Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass—offers 
unusual resistance to the shocks* encountered in maritime 
use. It provides the same brilliant appearance and clarity 
of vision as regular plate glass and is many times 
STRONGER. Because it is so strong, it can be used sub- 


LIBBEY OWENS -FORD GLASS COMPANY 











stantially thinner than ordinary glass—thereby effecting 
an important saving of 30% to 50% in weight. 

An interesting booklet on Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass 
will be mailed upon request. Write for your copy today... 


LIBBEY *OWENS*FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
2 

*While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its suscepti- 

bility to breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges or surfaces causes the 

glass to disintegrate into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apart. 
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The Sure Mark of the Modern Yacht 


| gsr ne a yacht is so much easier, so much more fun, with 
Bendix Controls! No lagging response, no rattling or jamming! 
Hydraulic for throttles, vacuum-electric power for reverse-gear. For 
gasoline and diesel use. Fully automatic compass-course steering. 


GET THIS FREE LAYOUT MANUAL! 


Write for new 1939 Power Craft Control Book with 
details and data on all controls and pictures of famous 
yachts with this equipment. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
MARINE DIVISION 
744 Lexington Avenue 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE Air-Cooled and Electric OUTBOARD MOTORS 


doce °7930 Sem 12950 ccs. $30 oe 


New 22 and 5 HP Air-Cooled Inboards! Write 
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Step Out with 


VIKING 


HE fast, new Sea Wulf seaskiff produced by 

Red Bank Marine Works is another of the 
many smart-appearing boats protected above 
and below the waterline by VIKING Marine 
Paints. 








The VIKING line is complete and offers 
lasting beauty and full protection for bottoms, 
topsides, decks and spars. 


Ask for VIKING color card 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 
Dept.B | PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Mullins Selects 
LYCOMING 


The new 1939 streamlined Mullins metal “Sea 
Eagle De Luxe” is a fast, seaworthy runabout making 
34 to 37 m.p.h. She hits this pace because the mak- 
ers power her with the famous 4-58 h.p. Lycoming. 


THERE'S A LYCOMING FOR Your BOAT! 


Lycoming makes 2 “Fours,” 2 “Sixes,” 2 “Eights” 
and a “Twelve,” offering a power range to fit every 
type of boat. 


Write for complete details 
and fully illustrated catalog 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall Street New York City 








MARINE ENGINES 
THERE'S ONE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 








Announcing 


An outstanding contribution to cruising 
A new boat designed by Henry M. Devereux 


@ Here is the story of a new boat so low 
in cost that you dare not go another day 
without investigating its possibilities. Imag- 
ine, a husky auxiliary cruiser with full ac- 
commodations for three, yet only 27 feet 
over all, full headroom, ample galley and 
stowage space. **Weldwood”’ construction and 
many other features. Fast under sail. Powered 
with a Lauson motor. 


Order now for July first delivery 


Designed by 
HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


Write today for full particulars 


GERALD WILSON 
Bingham Boat Works 
1289 Terminal Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Four new Comets have been ordered for members of the Maumee River 
fleet, Toledo, Ohio. The group has elected William K. Daniells fleet cap- 
tain and Richard Fox secretary. The Potomac River fleet, of Washington, 
recently elected R. Ernest Covert and William White captain and secre- 
tary, respectively. 


he le ae 


Always an early bird, the Medford Boat Club fleet of West Medford, 
Mass., opens its racing schedule on May 20th and will continue until 
October Ist. The newly formed Mystic Lakes Y. R. A. will function for its 
first season, with approximately 60 boats of all classes under its wings. 


+ + + 


Although fleet formations are as difficult to follow these days as troop 
movements abroad, we’ve managed to record prospective groups on Lake 


George in New York State; at North East, Md.; in New London, Conn., 


at the Shennecosset Y. C.; another near Alton, Ill.; at Hopewell, Va., and 
Raleigh, N. C. The Red Jacket Y. C., located at the head of Cayuga Lake, 
in New York, has applied for a class charter. 


+ + + 


The Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. fleet begins its series of races on June 24th 
off the Mantoloking Yacht Club. Jack Wright, who was the 1936 fleet 
champion, is building a new Comet. Among newcomers to the group this 
season will be Gordon Nelson, sailing his World-W ind. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


PRING painting was in full swing at the Cleveland Y. C. early in April 
and present indications are that the entire fleet of 130 power and sail 
craft will be in the water by May 15th. 

The season was opened officially with the annual fish fry, Friday, 
April 14th, with a splendid turnout, including many new members. Since 
last year, the tap room has been enlarged to nearly double its former size 
but it was none too large for the official opening. 

The directors of the club are considering opening the large outdoor 
swimming pool this season. This has not been in operation for a number of 
years but, with the largely increased membership of the club, it is believed 
it can be placed on a paying basis. Another project under consideration for 
the summer months is a course on seamanship with practical instruction on 
the handling of power and sail craft. 


+ + + 


E. E. Noble, former Commodore of the Inter-Lake Y. A., and six times 
commodore of the Cleveland Y. C., has opened a yacht brokerage office 


at Yacht Club Island, Rocky River, under the name of the South Shore 
Boat Sales. 


+ + + 


Miss Alice Nolan, Cleveland’s only woman yacht broker, recently re- 
turned from a season in Florida, and reports a goodly number of sales, in- 
cluding a Matthews 46-footer, for the Matthews Co., to Albert H. Kobessen 
of the Lakeside Y. C.; a double cabin Matthews “‘38,’’ formerly owned by 
Robert Fowler, to A. B. Beach, Cleveland Y. C.; Neville Foster’s Comet 
to R. W. Purcell, Clifton Park Lagoon; Wm. Heitkamp’s Down Easter to 
Tom Nevison, Vermilion Y. C., and Drake Sparkman’s Week-Ender 
Southerly to Neville Foster, of the Cleveland Y. C. Southerly will be brought 
to Rocky River immediately after the opening of navigation via New York 
State barge canal. 

+ + + 


The beautiful clubhouse of the Mentor Harbor Y. C. has been one of the 
liveliest spots along the shores of Lake Erie this spring. Each week-end 
finds more and more members at the clubhouse. 

The channel from Mentor Harbor into Lake Erie, which was entirely 
closed by winter storms, is rapidly giving way before the assault of the 
club’s big hydraulic dredge. Work was started on March 15th and sufficient 
progress has been made to date to assure completion of the work before 
May 5th. 

Commodore R. H. Bostwick sailed for Europe April 15th and expects t0 
visit several of the northern European yachting centers before returning. 
There are rumors that the commodore plans to bring back one of the latest 
Swedish racing craft. 

Dr. Paul Davis, of Akron, a new member of the Mentor Harbor Y. Gs 
has purchased a new Richardson 26-foot cruiser. This is the doctor’s first 
boat. 
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LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHI 


WINNER of three Government Awards in U. S. Navy Design 
Competition for Mosquito Fleet. 





WINNER of Design and Building Award for three 30-ft. w.I. 
Cruising Club Rule Auxiliary Yawls for U.S. Naval Academy. 





MODEL TEST of sensationally High Speed Torpedo Boat 


DESIGNERS and builders of all types of sail and power 


vessels, up to 160 ft. in length. Wood, steel and welded 
construction. 





LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 
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DOODLEBUG” 


HACKER 4/fecg 


SEA-MITE fp 


WELDWOOD 
Baife Unoug 


“DOODLEBUG’S” speed and seaworthiness can 
be produced at nominal cost only by the applica- 
tion of WELDWOOD to framing and planking. 
For WELDWOOD has strength without weight 
and can be worked economically even by the 
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non-professional boat builder. 

John Hacker designed her to meet the demands 
for a speedy, racing type, sound enough to “‘take 
it'’ and inexpensive enough for anyone to own. 


WELD WOOD Phenolic Resin Bonded Plywood is water- 
proof, split-proof, rot-proof and teredo-repellent. 

Every genuine WELDWOOD panel has the trade-mark, m 
““WELDWOOD” brand-burned or prominently stamped jp 
on the edge. There is no substitute for WELDWOOD— Res 
there is nothing ‘‘just-as-good.” 


eens 





If your lumber dealer cannot 
supply you, write to us direct. 











UNITED STATES PLYWOOD Corp. 


World’s Largest Producers 
and Distributors of Plywood 


Executive Offices: 616 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
























ed by use on ocean liners, 
well 4 pleasure craft. 


ith the latest, modern 
eaune gums and vehicles. 


Easy to apply... assure quicker, 
better boat painting jobs. 


ick-drying—dust-free in 3 to 
Pious, bord overnight. 


bbornly resistant to 
aaambadtens ie! . heat and cold. 


llent...unaffected by 
eee wetting and drying. 


istant to discoloring action 
) harbor and marsh gases. 


Greater durability under stif- 


: dl e fest conditions of wear and tear. 





PLEASURE CRAFT 
m FINISHES 





in-Willi Pleasure 
for all facts about Sherwin Williams eq! 
Craft Finishes. Address The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and all principal cities.. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PLEASURE CRAFT FINISHES 
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43-Ft. Blue Water Sport Cruiser, an outstanding creation for offshore 
fishing and cruising. Sleeps six, speeds to 22 miles. 





ASK FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


23 Smart Models 5 New Sea Skiffs 
26 ft.—55 Ft. 22 ft.—34 Ft. 


Sportsters, sedans, double cabins Offering rugged hulls, outstanding 
and fast Diesel yachts. performance and extra comfort. 


FOR USED BOATS WORTH BUYING VISIT 
Wheeler Boat Basin, Lindenhurst, Long Island 


Pay as You Play—if you like 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. "seotiy, ny. 
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Thomas Pettit, M. H. Y. C., has purchased Wm. B. Pilkey, Jr’s., ““H” 
sloop Mallilian and will race her out of Mentor Harbor this summer. 


+ + + 


In the April number, in another column, it was announced that Kitty- 
hawk (ex-Actea), owned by John Timken, of Akron, was to be taken to 
salt water this spring and raced out of Marblehead. This is denied by 
Cleveland racing men who state that Mr. Timken has applied for a berth 
at Rocky River and will race on the Great Lakes this summer with a strong 
possibility of competing in the annual race from Port Huron to Mackinac, 


ee ee 


The annual Falcon Cup Race, Rocky River to Mentor Harbor, has been 
announced for Saturday, July 22nd. This is open to auxiliary cruisers under 
the Universal Rule rating. A special race will be held for Class R sloops over 
the same course, starting five minutes after the cruisers. Mentor Harbor 
sailors are pointing their craft for this race and are determined to turn the 
tables on Rocky River. 


+ + + 


The annual Roberts Trophy event for auxiliary cruisers, rated under the 
Universal Rule but with special gasoline allowance, is scheduled for June 
10th-11th. The start will be off Rocky River on the afternoon of June 10th 
with the course to South East Shoal Light and around Pelee Island to 
Put-in-Bay. Julius Simms, Cleveland Y. C., Rocky River, Ohio, is chairman 
in charge of arrangements and applications for entry blanks should be 
made to him. 

+ + + 


The Vermilion Y. C. is building additional docks in Vermilion Lagoons 
to take care of the boats of new members. At present, the club has applica- 
tions for every available dock but it is believed that arrangements can be 
made for additional dockage as required. 


+ + + 


Power boat men of the South Shore are looking forward to the annual 
Inter-Lake Regatta at Put-in-Bay, August 5th-9th, with renewed hope 
that they will have an active part in the racing events. In other years, the 
sailors have almost monopolized the racing events but this year, under the 
guidance of Vice Commander Wm. K. Anderson of the U.S. Power Squad- 
ron, they will have something new and interesting to shoot at in the nature 
of a combined piloting contest and predicted log race, without observers 
and with full navigation equipment, including clocks, allowed. Cruiser 
handicap specialists with the good old stop watch will be watching this 
race with interest. 

+ + + 


Reports from Detroit indicate that Inter-Lake officials are preparing 
a plan to charter the steamer Western States for Put-in-Bay regatta week. 
Sailors have been complaining for years about the meals and accommoda- 
tions at the Bay but whether or not they are willing to pay for a floating 
hotel and the increased expense remains to be seen. 


+ oe 


Ray Greene, of the Toledo Y. C., chairman of the Sweepstakes Regatta 
scheduled for June 10th and 11th by the Toledo Y. C. Juniors, states that 
the new boats of the Nipper Class are coming along in splendid style and 
will be the largest class in the regatta. The planking, gussets and deck are 
of waterproof phenolic plywood and the boat is the result of four years’ 
experimental work including the writing of a college thesis at Michigan. 
If the Nipper doesn’t live up to advance notices, the boys from Ohio will 
swell that famous old Inter-Lake chorus to the effect that: ‘‘We don’t give 
a d—— for the whole State of Michigan.” 


+ + + 


Power Squadron activities: Albert F. Wakefield, who was 1931 commo- 
dore of the Inter-Lake Y. A. and one of the ranking Lake Erie skippers, is 
now a member of the U. 8. Power Squadron, having passed the elementary 
examination held by the Vermilion Squadron at Lorain. Mrs. Wakefield 
passed also and now holds a Squadron certificate. Bob Laughlin, of the 
Vermilion Y. C., noted Star skipper, is another well-known sailor to qualify 
for the Squadron, with Dr. Paul G. Moore, P. Gregory Moore, Jr., and 
W. P. Hurford of the V. Y. C.; Harry Life, John J. Murbach, Merton 
Mason and Dr. Gordon E. Clauser, of Elyria; Roger Doane, Harvey Spang 
and William C. Heiman, of Lorain; Charles W. Carrick, of Oberlin; Julius 
Moes, of Vermilion; and Thos. L. Haessly, of Rocky River. 

The Cleveland Squadron announces that fourteen members have beet 
successful in passing their A. P. examination as follows: Geo. Billington, 
Don G. Billington, Thos. Bolton, Sr., Al Mastics, Ransom G. Miller, Jr., 
Henry B. Robinson, Julius A. Sims, Chas. W. Stage, Jr., Chas. E. Weita, 
R. W. G. Wilson, Edgar A. Woodward, Dr. F. A. Yocum, D. L. Horsburgh 
and C. F. Pennington. 
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SINGLE- HANDERS_ 


” x 25’ x 8’ 6” x 5’ 3” Sails: Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. Builder: Palmer Scott & Co. 
ge cli fe ‘gg Sail Area: 480 sq. feet | Power: Red Wing Meteor 


Tho Porfoct Racing. Pruisonrs. 
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LOOK! 


Three unique models for spring 
delivery with the following ex- 
clusive features: Full headroom, 
roomy accommodations for four, 


large galley and toilet room, first- 





class construction, complete equip- 


ment, excellent rating under Cruising 


Club rule. 





ALSO! 


Deluxe yawl with galley and deck- 





house aft, butternut panelled through- 


{ )\_ ees 





out, Cruising Club spinnaker and 











Deckhouse yawl with galley aft 
$4,250 


Standard sloop 
$3,750 


Standard yawl 


pole, pram, included — many other 
$4,000 











extras. 





E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. 


40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: CAPitol 2337 Cable: Tipler-Boston 





Layout of standard sloop or yawl with galley 
amidships 


Layout of deckhouse yawl with galley aft 
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STEP UP PERFORMANCE 
WITH A FEDERAL-MOGUL 
PROPELLER! 


~~ ~@S oe =_ecr 


6500 yachts of the United 


LE soo full details of over 


Careful boat owners, who keep comparative records of wheel 











. Shee 

ll States and the Dominion of performance, write us that with a Federal-Mogul propeller they 

e Canada, together with a ere obtain maximum efficiency and satisfaction — maximum speed, 
list of Yacht Owners with their greatest operating economy, smooth, vibrationless riding com- 
addresses, the Yacht Clubs to fort and remarkable durability, assuring extra years of trouble- 
which they belong and the names free propeller service. You, too, can step up performance with 

"4 of their yachts. Color Plates of a Federal-Mogul propeller — 

is over 600 Yacht Club Burgees and FeDERA matched to your boat's hull-and- 

y approximately 3000 Private Sig- engine combination. Ask your 

ld nals of Yachtsmen. Ne dealer about it NOW! 

Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber’s name on cover $14.00 

id Cotesia GOOGF iis ccs Sh ivbcesenescevisiweiin $12.00 

. FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 

us LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS 185 SHOEMAKER AVE. = M.M.?.M.A. = DETROIT, MICH. 

THE 66 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, 

en BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT........... $3.00 

D, 

f., LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 

2 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 








EQUI-POISE TRU-PITCH 


TRU-PITCH 
STANDARD HEAVY-DUTY STANDARD “CLOVERLEAF" MOTORSHIP 


TRU-PITCH EQUI-POISE 


MOE mm Bsc 5 ANI PROTONATED ARE SPRITES 

















THE ‘SSEAMAID” 


A VINYARD “Thirty-Three’’ with Twin Motors 








Trustworthy construction with the beauty of fine 
workmanship and materials, to make each cruiser 
an outstanding craft. The new model is smooth 
planked and the length has been increased to thirty- 
three feet, allowing unusual accommodations in the 
two cabins for four persons. Twin 90 h.p. Kermaths 
standard equipment — 20-22 miles. Vinyard Ship 
Building Co., Milford, Delaware. 














Ensure Wet Weather Comfort 


in TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
For “pad YACHTING SUITS For Women 
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There’s a real thrill when sailing in heavy weather if you are dry and com- 
fortable. Sturdily made of the finest medium weight yellow oiled TOWER 
fabric, Fish Brand Yachting suits supply absolute protection from rain and 
spray. Coat and trousers roomy and smart looking. Hats to match. 


For Women sizes 12 to 20 Price $7.00 for Jacket and Pants 
For Men sizes 32 to 46 Price $8.50 for. Jacket and Pants 


Ask for TOWER line at leading Sporting Goods and Department Stores 


For information and folder write to 


A. J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Waterproofs for over 100 years 


OWER'S 
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AISH BRAND 
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Frank J. Clark 
“Frisky Phantom,” Northwestern Class C and Free-for-All champion 


INLAND LAKE YACHTING 
By Walter P. Ketter 


HE 1939 sailing season got under way April Ist (this is not an April 

Fool joke), when a group of Oconomowoc, Wis., enthusiasts launched 
two boats on La Belle Lake. Theirs was no foolhardy stunt, however, as 
they had been waiting for months to try a new 1939 model against one of 
the fastest of the 1938 boats. While ice still covered the nearby lakes, Bus 
Schumm, Chuck Edwards, Ed Lanman, and John Flanagan really were 
able to get a good idea of the performance of the two boats. 

Throughout the winter, the I. L. Y. A. Board of Directors held ocea- 
sional meetings. Plans for the coming summer were discussed and rule 
changes made. Most of the rule changes affect the boatbuilders only, as 
they are changes in the scantling rules. 

Plans for regattas are still mostly tentative, except for the I. L. Y. A. 
championships which were given to the Minnetonka Y. C., Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minn. From all reports, the conditions at Minnetonka will be the 
best in ten years. The Lake has regained its old water level and only a 
severe drought could lower the present water level. 

As Minnetonka is over 300 miles from most of the lakes of the Inland, 
many boat owners are not willing to haul their boats by trailer this long 
distance and, instead, are planning to sail in invitation regattas nearer 
home. Pewaukee, Delavan and Geneva are bidding for either the Class C 
or E Invitation I. L. Y. A. Regatta. 


+ + + 


Oconomowoc Lake is going ahead with plans for a four-lake regatta, 
consisting of Class C boats from Pine, Cedar, and Pewaukee Lakes. In this 
regatta, team sailing will count as much as individual performances. An- 
other idea is that crews will be selected from each of the four lakes and that 
they will sail a round robin of races on each lake in boats furnished by the 
home club. The hope is that, in this way, sufficient experience will be gained 
in team sailing and in sailing strange boats to make for favorable competi 
tion with other scow fleet crews, such as those from Barnegat Bay. 

Much discussion has been going on about continuing the series of races 
each year with Barnegat Bay. As the Inland crews lack the experience of 
team sailing, some feel that these races should be dropped. 


+ + + 


The regular sailing season on most of the lakes will really not get into 
full swing until the middle of June. A few clubs start earlier with spring 
series and tuning up regattas. The Calhoun Y. C., on Lake Calhoun, 
Minneapolis, is one of the most enthusiastic in the Association. The sailing 
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Slippery rail or heeling, polished deck — they’re all the same to Top-Siders, the 


only footwear that makes the term “non-skid” an actual fact . 
margin of safety in the distinctive non-marking white sole that presents 3,700 
rubber grippers to the slickest surface. Order Genuine Top-Siders direct from 
factory or leading outfitters. Canvas oxfords — $4.50. Leather Moccasins — $5.50. 
Featherweight boots — short model $7.00; “tg $7.50. All prices slightly higher 


west of - rockies, Write for Log Booklet ‘“B 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


. Place your 


SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 


252 PARK STREET 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Now in Stock 
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SIXTH EDITION — ENLARGED 
4 By Charles L. Spencer 


KNOTS, SPLICES and FANCY WORK 


Do you know how to tie a bowline, a clove hitch, or make a 
splice? Tying knots and splicing play an important part in the 
handling of a boat. This book tells how to make and fully il- 
lustrates all kinds of knots, splices and hitches. Tables on strength, 
weight and breaking strains of cordage and chains as well as a 


e chapter on wire splicing. Over 350 illustrations. Price $2.50 
a 

Order from 
1, Book Department — YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 
























































THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY USED ON THE 
ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITIONS | FOLLOWING 
Why Accept a Substitute? — CORSAIR 
— INSIST ON KUHLS— | “Sy 
Used on U.S. Battleships and ARAS 
ORION 
Coast Guard Boats DAUNTLESS 
Write for Interesting Booklet ATLANTIC 
ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION No. 1 FOR DECK SEAMS and thousands 
ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION No. 2 FOR HULL SEAMS of ether boat 
H. B. FRED KUHLS 4, 3ocrd ud, OY" 
































AERIAL 


VIEW 


Watersmeet-Greenhaven, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Fi R Summer — shore front estate — one of the most lux- 
OR EN T urious to be found anywhere — 40 minutes by train, 
motor or commuting yacht to center of New York City. 


10 acres of land and water grant— private harbor—deep water 
yacht landing, and bathing beach — open sound and still water lake. 
never cultivated flower lens to water's edge. Residence 

lish Tudor. bas a i etely ousipped, to suit the most fastidious taste, 
Pe though it has a ~ sh number of rooms, the place can be main- 
tained by a small staff of help. 5 master of suites and _ 
all facing the open water. Can be seen at any time by appointment. 


Apply Vivian Green, 45 West 34th St. Wisconsin 7-4400, or 
Mamaroneck 2186, or your own Broker 























EQUIPMENT 


This “Sea-Cook” Pressure Alcohol Stove is symbolic 
of the modern trend found in the dozens of new W-C 
items for 1939. 

Whatever you need for practical use or added comfort 
aboard cruiser, sailboat or outboard—Steerers, Toilets, 
Lavatory and Galley Equipment, Lights, Anchors, Buoys, 
Heaters, Searchlights, Gadgets or Fittings—you’ll find it 
in the Wilcox-Crittenden “Dependable” Line. 

See these items on display at your dealer’s and solicit 
his recommendations—his experience is invaluable to 
you! 

Have you our new catalog? If not, send for one today. 
(Please include 25¢ to cover handling expenses.) It’s a 
big, revised, 172-page book—a true guide to equipment 
satisfaction! 





Watcox,. CrirrenpEn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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UXILIARY 


A seaworthy little cruiser 

with plenty of speed. 

Four comfortable berths. 
| Reasonably priced. Can 
be seen at New Bedford, 
Mass. Order now to 
hold low price for spring 
delivery. 































































For full particulars write 


B. T. DOBSON 


: NEW BEDFORD 
Naval Architect Wasee 
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there starts early in May and, usually, seven races have been sailed by 
July 1st. Lac La Belle has already made plans to hold an invitation Class C 
regatta over the Memorial Day holiday. 

ee 

The annual Northwestern Ice Yachting Association Regatta was started 
on Lake Winnebago, Oshkosh, Wis., on February 25th. Almost ideal condi- 
tions greeted the twenty-five visiting contestants on the opening day. A 
three-inch snowfall had drifted but was not of a size to hinder racing. The 
winds were light for Saturday, Sunday and Monday and not all the sched- 
uled races were finished within thetime limit. Making up for the lack of 
air the opening days, a snowstorm and wind of gale proportions piled the 
drifts so high that the regatta was postponed until the following week-end, 
except for the Class E, whose skippers elected to sail their division. 

With continued cold weather and no melting of the drifts, the regatta 
was carried over into the second week. 

In recent years, the greatest interest and the best racing has been in the 
75-square-foot Class E front steering ice boats. They had the greatest turn- 
out again this year. The championship in this class went to Alfred Tom- 
ezyk, sailing Pluto, entered from the Lake Geneva Y. C. Pluto took first 
place with two firsts, a second, and a fourth, in four races. Second honors 
went to Ted Mead and Minx II, with a first, two seconds and a fourth. 

Frisky Phantom, owned by James Kimberly of Neenah, Wis., took the 
Class C championship. The following week-end Frisky Phantom also won 
the Free-for-all. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


HE Sodus Bay Ys C. reports, through Lym Stuart, that plans for a 

spring meeting have been completed. Kim Norton will speak and has 
as his subject ocean racing, with moving pictures of the Spanish Race of 
1928 and the Bermuda Race of 1938. Norton had first-hand experience as a 
member of Nina’s crew in the Spanish Race of 1928, which Nina won. 

As mentioned in this column a month ago, the Sodus Bay Y. C. is issuing 
a monthly news bulletin. Bulletin No. 3 is out and Commodore Lym Stuart 
reviews the activities of the various committees and makes special com- 
ment on the desirability of increasing the membership. He also lists a 
number of new members as follows: Edward J. Bloch, Binghamton; 
T. S. Knight, Les Engleson and Chester Humeston, Newark, N. Y.; and 
L. R. Quinn, Pittsburgh. 


+ + 


Wes Gamble reports that at the time of his writing to me, on April 6th, 
the waters about the Crescent Y. C. had about 24 inches of ice in Chau- 
mont Bay. All this confirms my commentary on the rigorous weather that 
is always experienced in Northern New York, resulting in the curtailment 


of spring activities. 
+ + + 


Of unusual interest is the enthusiastic news from the Algonquin Y. C., 
sent by Herb Mylacraine, that Walter Dow has conducted a highly suc- 
cessful night school class in boatbuilding at Benjamin Franklin High School. 
Eleven Comets that. passed measurement requirements easily, several ice 
boats and other craft were built by members of the club. Incidentally, this 
aggregation now boasts of twenty-five Comets and is looking for larger 
quarters. A club showing this interest and activity is bound to “go places.” 


+ + + 


With other clubs on Lake Ontario, the Rochester Y. C. is feeling the late 
arrival of spring. Much of the outfitting activity has been confined to 
wielding sandpaper and varnish brush in the cellar. In spite of the late 
spring, the new boats are beginning to arrive at their new home port. The 
two new Six-Metres Jill and Lucy have already arrived on the scene of 
battle and one has the feeling, when viewing them side by side, that they 
are already casting competitive glances at one another, each with the desire 
to be picked as the representative boat in the coming George Cup Races. 


+ + + 


Cliff Baker is leaving for New York to bring back his new Star Stars’n. 
He will trail her to Rochester and we hope that by the time of this reading 
he will be tuning her. We hear that she will be the last word in Stars. 


+ + + 


Mike and Bud Palmer have left with their 14-foot International dinghy 
on a trailer to compete in championship races in Eastern waters. We 
sincerely hope that they have no breakdowns on the road and are able to 
compete — in which case they are bound to better the recent record of @ 
certain Star skipper — and I do mean me! 
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KENYON 


Instruments of Precision 


KENYON SPEEDOMETER-LOG OR SPEEDOMETER 
Model SL1 Model H 

















An extremely accurate instrument that 
constantly indicates the speed of the boat 
and the distance covered. A 7-jewel, 
eight-day clock with ship’s bell strike is 
furnished as a unit of the instrument. No 
spinners or trailing parts to tow. Available 
in speed ranges from 10 to 30 knots. 





The famous Kenyon Speedometer, con- 
sidered by many “‘as necessary as the 
compass,” should be aboard your boat 
this year. Accurate, dependable a 

precision-built, all Kenyon instruments 
reflect craftsmanship and quality workman- 
ship. Write us today for further information 
on Kenyon wind and water speed indi- 
cating instruments. 





















Have you seen the New Kenyon Calculator? a Calculator, a Course Measurer, a Course 
Protractor — Three Instruments in One! 





Manufacturers of the Kenyon Anemometer, Wind Direction 
Indicator and Speedometer 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO. . 


273 New York Avenue 
HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 




















‘+ The Yacurine Book Department ° 


The ABC of Boat Sailing — by Herbert L. Stone. The author, for 
twenty-eight years Editor of YACHTING, has written a book that will be of 
great value to the beginner in sailing. He gives the novice the benefit of many 
years’ experience gained by sailing around quiet bays, the Great Lakes, 
Pacific Ocean, as well as competing in many of the important races along and 
in the Atlantic Ocean. He explains the principles that underlie the art of 
sailing in a very clear and simple manner. 

The book is illustrated with diagrams and photographs so that the usual 
maneuvers can be very readily understood. Price $1.75 


The ‘“*YACHTING HANDBOOK”? Series 


The Galley Guide — by Alex. W. Moffatt 
An Introduction to Seamanship — by Charles H. Hall 
The Coastwise Navigator — by Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins 

AND NOW —The Offshore Navigator — by Capt. Warwick M. 
Tompkins. This new handbook on celestial navigation is so written that even 
the greenest hand should be able to take and work a sight accurately by merely 
following its step-by-step arrangement. Uses H.O. 211, and in addition 
introduces a new alternate method with H.O. 214. Should be on the bookshelf 
of every yacht for use in emergencies if not at all times. 


Price of Handbooks, $1.50 each 


word by Ernest Hemingway, color illustrations by Lynn Bogne Hunt. There 
are just twenty copies left of the first edition of this beautiful and authoritative 
book on deep sea fishing from Nova Scotia to Bermuda and the Bahamas — 
which tells not only where to go, but what tackle to use and where the best 
guides may be found. These copies will be sold to the first comers at no increase 
in price — $7.50 each , 


All Carried in Stock by 


Book Department — YACHTING 


| First Edition 
ATLANTIC GAME FISHING — by S. Kip Farrington, Jr. Fore- 
} 

205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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An 8-Foot, 68-Pound 


ALL PURPOSE 
PRAM DINGHY 
Safe - 


‘““Weldwood’’ Construction 
Send for Circular 


PRICES F.O.B. 


Standard Rowing 
Standard Sailing 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


Shipping Weights: 100-130 Lbs. 


THE “WEATHERPROOF PRAM 
x Lawley Bult x 
THE NEW LOW PRICED ‘15° 


A SPORTY 15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


Safe -  Non-Sinkable - Seaworthy 
PRICE IN WATER AT NEPONSET..........$268.00 


Packing and crating extra 


Seaworthy 


$ 69.50 
$120.00 


Fast 





Price subject to change without notice 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


George Lawley & Son Corporation 
| ESTABLISHED. 1866 


(NEPGNRS ED) a a a) 
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] KODAK BANTAM SPECIAL. .. Lens, 

Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR f.2.0. 
Shutter, ~ i Compur-Rapid. 
Coupled built-in range finder with 
adjustable eyepiece. Film-centering 
device. Brilliant finish. Price, 
$87.50, with field case. 


4 NEW KODAK BANTAM f.4.5, with 
Kodak Anastigmat Special lens, 
1/200-second shutter. Phameoraees 

body shutter release. $22.50—a 


new low price. 


3 NEW KODAK BANTAM f.5.6, with 

Kodak Anastigmat lens, 1/100- 
second shutter. Folding optical 
finder. Film-centering mechanism. 
$14—a new low price. 


@ Kodak Bantams lead to pic- 
tures as big as the cameras 
themselves; modern photo-fin- 
ishing methods give you 234x4- 
inch black-and-white prints. 
The models above take both 
Kodachrome (full-color) Film 
and Kodak black-and-white 
films. Other Bantams, for black- 
and-white only, include an f.6.3 
model at a new low price of 
$8.50, and an f.8 model at a 
new low price of $3.95. At your 
dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Going to the New York Fair? 


Take your Kodak—and be sure to 
visit the Kodak Building—for ex- 
pert picture-taking advice—and to 
see the Cavalcade of Color—the 
Greatest Photographic Show on Earth. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 





Tackle Tactics ‘ 


(Continued from page 42) 


The light tackle angler doesn’t 
just go out to catch fish. He does 
more than that. He goes out to 
prove his skill in a sport that can be 
most exacting. There is little pride 
to be garnered from doing some- 
thing anyone else can do as well. 
Whatever our sport, we strive to 
do it perfectly, to join the select 
ranks of those recognized as most 
capable in it. To find a basis for 
rating our skill, we have set up 
tackle specifications. We recognize 
records for many species of fish on 
varying classifications of tackle, 
in a range that gives the novice a 
chance at a record as well as the 
expert. The lighter the tackle for 
a fish of a given size, the greater the 
honor. 

There is always a temptation for 
someone to take advantage and 
overlook the rules of fair competi- 
tion to gain prestige. There have 
been many such in fishing. The 
wisest clubs from which anglers fish 
for record fish insist on tackle being 
weighed and tested before the fisher- 
man leaves for the fishing grounds. 
This assures the angler that his 
tackle falls within the proper limits. 
Not all tackle sold in sporting goods 
stores fits the label it bears. Manu- 
facturers wanting strong rods have 
made them overweight. I have seen 
stock tips that were ounces over- 
weight and I know of one instance 
in which a fisherman bought a 
“‘six-ounce” tip, caught a record 
fish and then found that his tip 
actually weighed seven and a half 
ounces. If all clubs and boatmen’s 
associations insisted on the weighing 
and measuring of tips and on mak- 
ing breaking tests on lines before 
the anglers went out, such incidents 
would be avoided and those who 
fulfill the requirements would be 
protected against those who make 
false claims. It is not a pleasant 
duty to ask a man who has just 
brought in a record fish to allow 
you to weigh and test his tackle, 
especially when you know it may 
cost him the record. 

Discussion of tackle regulations 
leads us to the bad child of the 
fishing world, Atlantic big game 
fishing. It is only in recent years 
that tackle suitable for the capture 
of our greatest fish has been devel- 
oped. When these giants began to 
be brought in on rod and reel, it 
was news. It made headlines and 
brought glory. Fishing in this field 
was not just fishing; it was a search 
for a record fish that might fall 
to anyone’s lot. Because of the high 
price of suitable tackle and high 
charter rates, it was big business 
and sometimes a few of the accepted 
rules were overlooked. New fields 
were discovered and the records 
moved upward. 

The broadbill record is less than 
three years old and the giant tuna 


record for North America has been 
broken each year forthe past three 
years. Because of this, too many big 
game fishermen are fishing for 
records and not for fun. There will 
come a time, however, when records 
will get up where they really belong, 
out of reach of anyone but Lady 
Luck. Then the name of the record 
holders will not be on everyone’s 
tongue and, like millions of trout 
and salmon fishermen who don’t 
know the name of the angler who 
caught the biggest of the species or 
when or where, and who really don’t 
care, big game anglers will go out 
just to fish. 

The credit due in the taking of 
big game fish is often misplaced. 
Big game fishing is a team sport. 
Think of trout fishing as a golf 
match and big game fishing becomes 
a basketball game. The credit for 
the capture of the fish must go to 
the group as a whole. A mistake by 
anyone on the boat may mean the 
loss of the fish, no matter how 
excellently the rest do their jobs. 
One individual may be the moving 
spirit and, as such, deserves the 
greater share of the glory. In gen- 
eral, the captains are the key men 
of the combination. It is they who 
prepare the baits, select the fishing 
spots, and do the maneuvering of 
the boats which is normally a most 
important factor in the capture. 
Still, we grant the records to the 
angler. _ 

Such a record may have little real 
significance as the following exam- 
ples will show. In 1936, a 781-pound 
giant tuna, only seven pounds 
under the then North American 
record, was boated in Nova Scotia 
by a man who had never done any 
fishing before and was totally un- 
familiar with fishing tackle. This 
fish was brought in in the amazingly 
short time of twenty-seven minutes. 
It seems foolish for anglers to spend 
years in perfecting tackle skill if 
they set up record standards so 
low that a rank beginner can become 
a champion. No other sport does 
that. 

Last summer, the giant tuna 
record was broken by a Nova Scotia 
baseball pitcher who had never 
fished for tuna before. He went 
out for his first fishing trip one 
morning and came back with a 
world record fish, an 864-pounder. 
These instances point to the need 
of tackle revisions downward. I 
don’t mean to detract from the 
accomplishment of the men men- 
tioned above but, certainly, the 
rest of the angling fraternity could 
look on big game fishing with more 
respect if tackle restrictions were 
such that only an experienced and 
capable angler could hold a record. 
Then they could know that, at 
least, the angler so honored could 
handle tackle even if it may have 
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Greatest 


AID TO RACING 


since the invention 
of the Stop Watch! 


You can “‘tune up’’ without waitin 
for a race. Sails can be trimmed wit 
the utmost efficiency. No guesswork 
necessary to decide whether to head off 
a point and foot faster or keep her up 
and make to weather. The ‘‘Little 
Captain’’ knows all the answers. 





The “Little Captain” 
MARINE 
SPEEDOMETER 
only $25 


FOOLPROOF: No electric or hydraulic 


linkages. 


STEADY POINTER: An efficient damp- 
ing device prevents all jiggling and 
erratic motion. 

SMALL DRAG ELEMENT: Only one 
short wire projecting from the bottom, 
so designed that striking an obstruction 
cannot damage the instrument. Easily 
replaceable. 


FOR BOTH POWER AND SAIL 
BOATS: Available in different speed 
ranges and shaft lengths. 


Write Now for Details 





The TAFFRAIL 
SPEEDOMETER 
for Cruising Boats, $65 


A foolproof, combination log and 
speedometer of unfailing accuracy a 
the highest quality. 





FISHER-PIERCE CO. 
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Duxbury, Mass. 
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Are you carrying back breaking 
pounds of dead anchor and chain 
weight aboard your boat? Northill 
Lightweight Anchors dothe same 
work...yet are 8 to 25 times lighter. 
Investigate the revolutionary weight 
advantages of Northill Anchors plus 
their positive holding power under 
all conditions. 


Famous Northill 
?" Folding Anchorsin 
addition to exten- 
sive U. S. Govern- 
ment service are 
used on thousands 
of boats through- 
out the world. 
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been his captain’s brains that were 
largely responsible for the hooking 
and boating of the fish. Failing 
that, let’s give the records to the 
captains, to whom they belong in 
the majority of cases under the 
present rules. As it is, a man with a 
little money and little else can hire 
a smart boat captain and go out 
with as much chance as the next 
fellow of taking a world’s record 
fish. 

In contrast with Atlantic specifi- 
cations, the Catalina Club, dictator 
of the Pacific, with its 24-thread 
line and 16-ounce tip, has main- 
tained big game fishing on an 
extremely high level. In hundreds 
of cases, the tackle just wasn’t 
strong enough to hold the fish and 
they were lost, but behind it all 
was assurance that the men who 


received their honors were capable 
anglers. 

One bright spot in our Atlantic 
field is B. D. Crowninshield’s 710- 
pound U. S. record tuna. Crownin- 
shield is a capable angler who can 
prepare his own baits and handle a 
boat as well as he handles tackle. 
He has pioneered a new field and 
deserves credit for a really fine 
achievement. He exemplifies a 
growing tendency — and it is a 
healthy one — for big game anglers 
to learn to do anything that any of 
the crew on their fishing boats can 
do. They want to learn the waters 
for themselves, select their own 
spots for fishing and choose their 
own baits or have the knowledge 
needed to prepare them. Then, and 
only then, will they be satisfied that 
they are skillful big game fishermen. 


Alaskan Cruise 


(Continued from page 52) 


Okisollo Channel opened to port, 
it looked much more inviting. 
Hastily checking the time of slack, 
I found we could make Upper Rap- 
ids in time and turned in. Interest- 
ing logging camps lined the shores 
but we went right on, since a half- 
hour stop would mean a twelve- 
hour wait and a night passage in the 
Narrows. 

Lower Rapid was straight and 
easy and we went through on the 
run, reaching Upper Rapid while it 
was still doing four or five ‘knots. 
After a few minutes of agile steer- 
ing, we tied up to a log tow in 
Waiatt Bay. The tow had come 
through fifteen minutes earlier and 
the tug’s master said the whole 
forward end of the raft had been 
run under coming down. Most of 
the tows use Yaculta Rapids, where 
it takes them three tides to get 
through, tying up to the shore be- 
tween times. 

There remained before us the 
Hole-in-the-Wall, an unsurveyed 
channel through a beautiful gap in 
the mountains which has a most 
unpleasant reputation. I had been 
told stories of logs turning end over 
end in the narrows, of boats that 
had been lost there and of the five 
rocks that some say exist in the 
channel. Others had said it was 
clear, but what does it matter? 
With Waiatt Bay float only a mile 
away, the yachtsman can time his 
passage, from high water slack, to 
yield any degree of excitement and 
adventure he desires, from a mill 
pond passage to suicide. 

The logging towboat skippers 
know these waters to perfection but, 
though willing talkers, it is difficult 
for a yachtsman to get useful in- 
formation from them for they usu- 
ally think in terms of one-knot 
speed and unwieldy log rafts. 
Others often have too much imagi- 
nation. To questions about scenery, 


their answer is apt to be rather 
vague, such as: “Up that inlet? 
Oh, there’s nothing but water, 
rocks and Christmas trees!” 

About a mile behind us, making 
the narrows just at slack, came the 
log tow and a sport runabout. The 
last was a surprise, since the owners 
of such boats usually take the 
rapids as swiftly as they dare. They 
overhauled us slowly. When abreast, 
the reason was apparent; they were 
steering with an oar! With the 
amount of driftwood in these 
waters, bent propellers and broken 
rudders are common on boats not 
fitted with a protecting skeg. 

In the thousands of miles of 
these inland waters there is, of 
course, no attempt made to remove 
driftwood, except by the lighthouse 
keepers and others who collect it 
for fuel. Further south, in American 
waters, I am told there is a drift- 
wood patrol, but it has the reputa- 
tion of collecting only logs that are 
good enough to sell! 

For days past, we had been 
plagued by fog but here we were 
assailed by a new foe; smoke from 
extensive forest fires covered the 
whole region to the south and east. 
Fog may lift in an hour, leaving 
clear skies, but smoke is persistent, 
ruining all hope of good pictures, so 
we turned from Pryce Channel to 
the narrow confines of Waddington 
Channel on our way back to the 
haunts of the log tows. 

The protected channel behind the 
Ragged Islands is a favorite boom- 
ing ground and we passed a long 
line of rafts, running perhaps a 
half million board feet each, tied 
up to mooring rings in the rocks 
and all without so much as a single 
watchman! Later, at Scow Bay, I 
tied up to a pulpwood boom for the 
night, after failing to find a watch- 
man on the pier or on any of the 
floating gear in the harbor. I no 





Northill Anchors are easily handled 
by one man or woman. Throw away 
your winches, power units, etc., for- 
ever. Northill Anchors take the drudge 
out of anchoring... make yachting 
100% fun. This is the modern safety 
anchor. At dealers everywhere. 
Northill Company, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Northill’s latest 
achievement is 
this lightweight 
Utility Anchor, 
priced within the 
reach of everyone. 
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$109.50. 


JOHNSON HAS “ALL THREE” 


1. Perfected Alternate Firing— 
backed by 10 years experience 
in building. 

2. Quiet. Built-in Underwater 
Exhaust. 

3. Reverse! With 360° Steering! 


to 5.0 N.O.A. certified brake h.p. 

at 4000r.p.m.! All sinew—no“fat”! 
luxe model with Read 

Pull Starter $129.50.(Shown wena 

Also see the new Miracle Motor, 

only 21% lbs., bantam edition of 


he above. Only $79.50! 
Other madieks bebe as $4950 


All prices f.0.b. factory. 


FREE charr 
CHART 
NEW! Sizes, specifications 
of the 10 great Sea-Horse 
motors for 39. New models. 
New features. Illustrated. 
Send for your copy! 
JOHNSON MOTORS 

2300 Pershing Read, Waukegan, Ill. 
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BIG HUSKIE 
4 cyl, 25 b.p. at 1800 r.p.m. 


of engines from 2 to 150 horse power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N. Y. 
Sales Offices: 102 EAST 25th ST., N. Y. 
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ment for obtaining your 


position from shore bear- 
ings. $45. 


The Kelvin-White Alnor 
Velometer 


gives strength of wind at a 
glance. Nautical-mile read- 
ings, $50. Statute-mile, $55. 





90 State St., Boston, Mass. 





KELVIN-WHITE OBSERVER COMPASS 


is the quickest, simplest, accurate instru- 





KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


38 Water St., New York 











longer moor at vacant piers without 
consulting someone, for it is very 
embarrassing to wake up at night 
and find a large steamer preparing 
to berth right on top of you! 

For most Puget Sound yachts- 
men, the goal of a summer cruise is 
Princess Louisa Inlet. With its 
entrance forty miles up Jervis 
Inlet, it was far out of our way but 
no cruise to British Columbia is 
complete without seeing this gem 
of the mountain waterways so we 
turned in by Hardy Island. Smoke 
on the mountains made the long 
run tiresome but we timed our 
speed and the tide well and arrived 
at the entrance near enough to 
slack to fight our way in through 
the narrow, crooked channel. 

A few people live at the entrance 
but above that the soaring cliffs 
and the singing waterfalls are 
practically the private domain of 
James F. Macdonald. By the simple 
expedient of owning the few acres 
of land safe from landslides, he is 
permanently free from the bother 
of close neighbors. But yachtsmen 
are always welcome and sometimes 
a whole fleet makes rendezvous at 
his small float. At such times, they 
may anchor twenty or more abreast, 
on the little flat below the water- 
fall, and let the current stream them 
offshore with only their fenders 
between them. Mac’s fine log home 
has seen many such meetings and 
the tremendous log-framed couch 
before his fireplace is large enough 
to hold a whole ship’s company. 
The pages of his guest book read 
like a roster of the Pacific yachting 
fraternity. 

On our way back to the Strait of 
Georgia, we passed the entrance to 
the Skookumchuck or Seechelt 
Narrows, the most dangerous on 
the coast. Most of the other rapids 
have been run at most stages of the 
tide, in boats of sufficient power, by 
men of iron nerve and unfailing 
luck. The last is essential. But that 
won’t conquer the Skookumchuck. 
There the twelve-knot current 
sweeps over a ridge with cresting 
waves and down to the depths, 
taking all that floats with it below 
the quieter waters above. Further 
on, it spouts out the remains in a 
tremendous up-current. Here, even 
the most adventurous wait for the 
slack. Though we passed within 
sound of the rapids, we did not 
enter as they lead only into See- 
chelt Inlet. 

It was dark by the time we 
reached Agamemnon Channel but 
we kept on for the whole of its 
winding route and out through the 
reefs at the end to the open waters 
of the strait. From there, through 
the night to Vancouver, there was a 
fair amount of traffic and intermit- 
tent fog, enough to make it inter- 
esting and keep the diaphones 
going. 

In a particularly thick spot of 
fog, at the entrance to Burrard 
Inlet, I blew a long blast and got a 
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reply of one long and two short, 
close astern. Thinking there was no 
danger of a tug with a tow coming 
up astern, I did not blow again, 
Soon she blew, but closer this time, 
so I replied. Her next signal was 
a single long blast just before she 
came out of the fog, close aboard, 
and I discovered she was nothing 
but a fishing boat with two Japs 
aboard! Having found the towing 
signal effective in clearing inter- 
ference, they were using it regu- 
larly but they changed when they 
found they were overtaking! I think 
they will have changed permanently 
by now, if I know the Canadian 
Water Police. 

A strong southeaster, the first 
warning of advancing autumn, blew 
during our few days in Vancouver 
but, at the comfortable guest berth 
of the Royal Vancouver Yacht 
Club’s Coal Harbor Station, we 
scarcely felt it. Leaving port close 
on its heels, we caught. the return 
engagement from the northwest, 
a fine breeze that took us past the 
spreading mudflats of the Fraser 
River and into American territory 
before it died. Then, after poking 
through Hale Passage and up the 
bay to Bellingham in the dark, we 
made the grave social error of tying 
up to the Municipal Pier. 

We seemed to be welcome at the 
pier and, though I noticed the big 
pulp mill nearby, I thought nothing 
of it, since the wind was onshore. 
The second night there was a heavy 
dew and the wind shifted offshore. 
The sulphite fumes from the mill, 
dissolving in the dew, were too 
much for the chalking surface of 
my early spring paint job. I awoke 
to find Jgdrasil a mottled brown 
instead of a shabby white! I left 
immediately and scrubbed down as 
soon as possible, which helped, but 
a complete repainting was impera- 
tive before I could show my face at 
another yacht club. 

Heading south through the San 
Juan Islands, we made Deception 
Pass at maximum flood and went 
boiling through, with the usual fast 
exercise on the steering wheel. The 
night passage down Saratoga Strait 
and Possession Sound which fol- 
lowed was a cold, dreary run, with 
a head wind much of the way. Off 
Crescent Harbor, we ran into 4 
bunch of gillnetters and dodging 
their nets in the dark gave at least 
one humorous touch which helped 
to relieve the monotony. 

Morning found us entering Port 
Madison, a sheltered spot where | 
could paint in peace. We beached 
Igdrasil for bottom painting and 
worked early and late on the top 
sides, deck and cabin. A few days 
later, resplendent in gloss white and 
fresh green trim, she sailed across 
Puget Sound to Seattle. Due largely 
to the unplanned paint job, We 
were a week behind schedule at the 
end of a ten-month, 14,000-mile 
cruise from our home port in Maine. 

THE END 
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BOTTOM PAINTS — FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of 
Popular Colors 


GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS 
SPAR VARNISHES 


FLAT, GLOSS AND SEMI-GLOSS 
WHITES 


FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND 
SEMI-GLOSS 


that retain their whiteness — successfully 
resisting the action of marsh gases, salt spray 
and Salber oils and greases. 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

24 Bridge Street 
NEW YORK 
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¢ THE heaviest outboard 
motor won't “shiver her tim- 
bers.” An Old Town Boat is 
built totake hard use for years. 

Racing. Fishing. Hunting 
or Cruising. An Old Town 
Boat is an all-around boat. It 
gives you the run of the water- 
ways; puts your camp close 
to any point on the lake — by 
water. Inexpensive to buy 
with very little up-keep cost. 
FREE CATALOG Soars bse 
and all kinds of Canoes, Outboard Boats, 


Rowboats, Dinghies. Write today. Address 


Cld Town Canoe Company, 555 Main 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Hints for Inland Cruising 


(Continued from page 56) 


Chesapeake City. Lat. 39:30 (C. & D. 
Canal), boats 60’ by 414’ draft. 
Georgetown. Lat. 39:20, Sassafras 

River, boats 50’ by 6’ draft. 
Curtis Bay, Baltimore. Lat. 39:10, 
boats to 125’ by 10’ draft. (There 
are a number of yards in Baltimore, 
capacities to 20,000 tons.) 


Annapolis. Lat. 39:00, boats 110’ by 


10’ draft. 

St. Michaels (east side). Lat. 38:50, 
boats 40’ by 4’ draft. 

Cambridge. Lat. 38:30, boats 100’ by 
9’ draft. At Oxford, nearer the bay, 
smaller boats may be hauled. 

Solomons (west side). Lat. 38:20, 
boats 125’ by 10’ draft. 

Cooms Creek (Bretons Bay). Lat. 
38:20, boats 80’ by 7’ draft. 

Crisfield (east side). Lat. 38:00, boats 
100’ by 6’ draft. 

Reedville (west side). Lat. 37:50, 
boats 85’ by 7’ draft. 

Mobjack Bay (west side). Lat. 37:20, 
boats 75’ by 7’ draft. 

Hampton (Hampton Creek). Lat. 
37:00, boats 125’ by 9’ draft. 


“Snug Harbors.” Of all the 
charms of the Chesapeake country, 
that which appeals to me most, I 
think, is the endless variety of odd 
little ports, or ‘‘snug harbors.” 
This cruising ground has been 
likened to one of those trick eggs, 
the kind that you take apart and 
find another egg inside, and take 
apart and find another egg inside, 
and take apart and find... 
When you enter a tributary of the 
Chesapeake, you find another trib- 
utary inside, and another inside 
that, and so on. The principal dif- 
ference is that all the eggs are the 
same, except for size, whereas no 
two “snug harbors” seem to be 
alike, either in appearance, local 
color or the character of the in- 
habitants. 

The Chesapeake, furthermore, 
may be called the last stronghold of 
sail of this nation — that is, sail 
from a commercial ‘point of view. 
Owing to certain legal restrictions 
on the use of power by oyster fisher- 
men — oystering is one of the 
most important industries of the 
territory — the inhabitants are sail- 
ormen all and excellent sail boat 
handlers. The sight of these pic- 
turesque craft—bugeyes, Bay 
schooners, dugouts or what have 
you — poking in and out of creeks 
or with a bone in their teeth in a 
sudden squall or just lying quietly 
at anchor is — well, I mustn’t over- 
paint the picture. 

Of the snug harbors I have se- 
lected a few — a very few, should 
you count the number available — 
in different parts of the area, so 
that, depending from what direc- 
tion you approach the Bay, there 
will be one not too far away. Most 
of those selected are little cruising 
grounds in themselves, wherein you 


could poke around for several days 
and not exhaust the possibilities, 


Worton Creek (east side). Lat. 39:20. 
controlling depth 7’. Mostly scen- 
ery, solitude, peace, calm waters. 

Severn River (west side). Lat. 39:00, 
controlling depth 18’. Above An- 
napolis only. Picturesque, cool, 
good swimming, some fishing. 

West River and (off it) Rhode River. 
Lat. 38:50, controlling depth — 
West River 7’; Rhode River, 9’. 
One of the best. Rhode River a 
little above the mouth opens to al- 
most landlocked waters, islands, 
etc. Galesville, on West River, 
sleeps peacefully in the sun. 

St. Mary’s on the St. Mary’s River. 
Lat. 38:10, controlling depth 20’. 
Historic, founded by Lord Calvert 
over 300 years ago; fine shelter, 
good swimming. 

Corsica River (east side). Lat. 39:00, 
east side of Chester River, control- 
ling depth 7’. Sandy beaches, good 
swimming, privacy, good anchorage 
Centerville Landing. 

Smith Island and Tangier Island. Lat. 
38:00 and 37:50, controlling depth 
7’ (both). Particularly Smith, 100 
per cent local color. Atmosphere of 
“horse and buggy” days. Sea food 
right out of the water. 

Mobjack Bay (west side). Lat. 37:20, 
controlling depth 18’ in bay, 8’ in 
arms. Full of lore and some say fish. 
Cruising ground in itself. Much 
pictured ancient tide mill. 


Precautions. The main precautions 
in cruising the Chesapeake are, 
first, watch out for fish weirs. The 
general charts of the Bay (U. S. 
Coast & Geodetic Survey 77 and 
78) which, with careful naviga- 
tion, will get you around well, do 
not show the fishing areas. The 
more detailed charts (1222 to 1226 
incl.) do, as well as showing all the 
necessary details for entering har- 
bors, rivers, etc. At night or in 
thick weather, it is advisable to 
stick to main channels to be-sure of 
avoiding these weirs. 

Second, watch out for squalls 
(williwaws). The sky gives warning. 
These can be violent, particularly 
in midsummer, 

Finally, familiarize yourself with 
harbor and canal regulations as to 
speed, anchorages, etc. (See Inside 
Route Pilot and U. S. Coast Pilot, 
Section C.) 


DESIGN FOR CRUISING 


Cruising tastes differ, types of 
yachts differ, and, sadly enough, 
few people have unlimited time. 
These are three seriously limiting 
factors to giving general advice on 
cruising which will make sense. I 
have, however, a few suggestions 
to make. 

If you like to cover ground and 
see a lot of country and your time 
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Safe from 
Scrapes and 





SHIPMATE 
GUNWALE GUARD 


Dinghies can raise havoc with 
sleek topsides. But not when 
they have Shipmate. Gunwale 
Guard all around. This protec- 
tion is tough—durable. It is 
made of air-cell rubber with 
strong woven covering. 


Get the Shipmate Gunwale 
Guard for your boat this sea- 
son. It is good-looking; won’t 
stretch and sag; and is easy to 
attach and keep clean. 





‘Available in 
several sizes— 
full round, for 
boats with 
coves; 34round 
for top of gun- 
wales; and 2 
round forsides, 








Save Your Ship’s Topsides 


Wearpruf 


MARINE FENDERS 


For Sale at Your Marine Supply Store 





FREE BOOK! 


Send a card to the address 
below for ‘“Taking the Bumps 
out of Boating”’ by H. A. Cal- 
ahan, noted au- 
thor of ‘Learning 
to Cruise,’’ ‘“The 
Ship’s Husband,”’ 
“Gadgets and 
Wrinkles,”’ etc. 









SOCONY-VACUUM 


COMPANY, INC. 


Ities Dept 


« 


26 Broadway, New York 
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THE NON-MECHANICAL TUNE-UP FOR 
ALL MARINE AND AUTO ENGINES 


aA Removes carbon—frees sticky valves. Corrects 

“bucking”— power loss—hard starting and 
“missing” caused by gum. Eliminates carbon 
“ping”. Unnecessary to tear 
down motor—simply pour 

" in crank case. 

= Write for FREE BOOKLET 
“POWER TUNES YOUR MOTOR” 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP., Scronto, Can. 
PURVEYORS TO THE U.S. NAVY SINCE 1888 
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, for those whe like to win! 


Give your sailing skill a chance. Skaneateles’ exclusive 
construction features have made possible many un- 
equalled racing records, and assure trustworthy service, 
safety, comfort and pleasure. This summer, buy a 
Skaneateles COMET—the outstanding 16-ft. sailboat 
value. Active national class organization. A real boat 
for the old-timer—safe and practical for the beginner. 


Write for literature today. 


es pepe SNIPE GOSLING 
| e 
~ Ja ») 
ic 


SKANEATELES BOATS, INC., re 2 Skaneateles, N.Y. 


ZENITH “5 


BOATS 


ZENITH boats, specially designed by Fred W. Goeller, are sound and sturdy. Fittings, fastenings and stays 
of bronze. Mahogany planking and trim throughout. 
EXPLORER 926’ Auxiliary Centerboard gop l.o.a. 26’; I.w.l. 19’ 10”; Beam 9’; Draft, Board up 2’; 
Draft, Board down 4’ 3’’. Headroom 5’ 4”. Sail area 317 sq. ft. Engine 10 h.p. Universal Blueiacket Twin, 
speed 7-8 miles; optional at no extra cost with Arnolt SeaMite 20 h.p. 4-cylinder motor 

$1395 — with Motor $1795 
SEABIRD 19” full length mahogany planking 5-position adjustable gooseneck clew outhaul and reinforced 
SrRpentaas Dior OTE Sores Btn MIE ic ao 5 os oo oa ours haa eS h'09.5S 4 Rb bess tebe se aoa ee $625 
DOLPHIN 15’ roomy family boat and outstanding class racer. White oak rabbeted stem and keel. Modified 
V bottom. Reinforced transom for outboard motor. A new type practical rig...............005- $365 
JUNIOR 14’ able, seaworthy, all-purpose boat. Easy rowing and sailing. Safe for Junior and comfortable 
for Senior. Rugged construction throughout. Very efficient with outboard motor, if desired....... $189 








Write for free literature on above boats and others 


Distributors for SCRIPPS MOTORS 
ASK ABOUT OUR SAIL-AS-YOU-PAY PLAN DEALER FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


NATIONAL MARINE sical INC. 


655 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MUR-COP 


HANCOCK 4047 








FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 


For Protection 


Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 
WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 


PROVIDENCE RHODE iSLAND 











is limited, you will get more satis- 
faction out of a 15-knot motor 
cruiser than you will out of a sail 
boat. Again, if your time is limited 
to two or three weeks, and you 
want to sail, you will probably get 
more enjoyment out of picking a 
subsidiary cruising area than in 
wandering all over the Bay. And, 
by the same token, you will find it 
will pay to lay out a rough cruising 
schedule in advance, even if you 
don’t stick to it. Finally, for those 
whose boats are not in the Chesa- 
peake to begin with, I suggest a 
“ride and tie” preliminary cruise. 
By that, I mean start as early as 
you wish and move your boat each 
week-end. The only serious plan- 
ning this requires is to locate a 


YACHTING 


place in advance and make pre- 
liminary arrangements for each 
Sunday night’s tie-up, and pick one 
that you are reasonably sure you 
can reach in the time allotted. Of 
course, if you carry a professional 
crew, “riding and tying” is not 
necessary, although it always seenis 
a great pity that so many yachts- 
men hang out the absent flag so 
often. 

I am, as a matter of fact, sur- 
prised that more cruising devotees 
do not employ the “‘ride and tie” 
method. With a little study and 
planning, it is surprising how many 
new cruising grounds you could 
visit in a few years, with only mod- 
erate expenditure in train, bus or 
plane travel. 


A GetinnkOs What? 


(Continued from page 39) 


impossible to get the desired tension 
unless the free stay is slacked off, 
an added complication. Jib hanks 
have a penchant for hooking over 
both stays well up aloft, which may 
make the sail all but impossible 
to lower. 

In discussing the relative merits 
of one or two stays, a few general- 
ities can be cited. On large boats, 
changing headsails is, at best, slow 
work, so two stays are essential. 
On a small boat with one stay, the 
replacing sail can be hooked on the 
stay before the other sail is lowered. 
Then, as the sail is lowered, it can 
be unhooked quickly, the halliard 
shifted and the replacing sail set in 
only a few seconds. 

On short racing courses, one stay 
will suffice, as changes can be made 
on the leeward legs. So little time 
is consumed on any one leg that 
conditions have less time to change 
and you can almost always carry 
through with the original sail. On 
medium length racing courses, 
with little or no sailing after dark, 
sail changes will often be necessary 
and two stays would seem advis- 
able. But when long distance racing 
is considered, the constant chafe, 
the serious danger resulting from 
the occasional and all but unavoid- 
able fouling aloft, plus the fact that 
many changes are made at night, 
all point toward a single stay. 

In the final analysis, if you must 
have two stays, be sure to have an 
adjuster or else maintain all load 
on the stay being used by tighten- 
ing one turnbuckle and loosening 
the other. And be sure to use the 
relatively new snap-shackle type of 
non-fouling jib hanks. 

One of the most important factors 
in the successful use of any type of 
large headsail is the right sheet 
gear. Genoas demand the greatest 
sheet tension and it is usually 
necessary to have wire from the 
clew to and several turns around 
your winches This demands dif- 
ferent length sheets for different 


sized Genoas, if you have several. 
Jibtopsails and ballooners, in all 
but the biggest boats, are easily 
handled with rope sheets and the 
extra windage is probably made up 
for by the easier and quicker hand- 
ling that is possible when trouble- 
some wire kinking is eliminated. 
Whatever sheet rig you use, the 


clew attachment is of tremendous 


importance. Inasmuch as any sail 
will outlast its sheets, it is thor- 
oughly practical to have special 
sheets for each sail. This being the 
case, they should be spliced directly 
into the clew cringle. Don’t even use 
thimbles, as these only add to the 
weight, increase bulk and, in the 
end, shake out of place and tear 
something. 

The ballooner should have but 
one sheet spliced in and this of light 
weight. A second sheet can be 
fitted with a snapshackle and 
hooked in when the breeze demands 
extra strength and when weight 
will not matter. 

When it is not desired to splice 
direct to the clew, swivel snap 
shackles are often used for Genoa 
sheets on small boats. The swivel 
is an asset and, compared to the 
screw shackle, there is less to cateh 
on the rigging. Also, there is no pin 
to be lost overboard. Never use 
them on a headsail without taping 
or thoroughly lashing over the head 
of the pin. Without this, when the 
clew gives one proper flip, the in- 
ertia will shake out the spring- 
loaded pin and the sail will get 
away. In the larger sizes, the snap 
shackles are too heavy and equiv- 
alent strength is best obtained with 
a screw shackle. 

To help get large Genoas around 
the rigging, a rope brail is occasion 
ally used. This leads from the 
middle of the sail to the luff, thence 
down to the tack and aft on deck. 
In tacking, the brail is hove 2 


. till the sail is partially gathered up 


against the stay until the clew goes 
by the rigging; then the brail is 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS. 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN © 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 











Gnnouncine 


Announcing complete set Position 
Plotter, detailed instructions — $9.50 
post paid. These carefully engineered 
set of plotters reduces work of ANY 
piloting problem (radio navigation or 
otherwise) to an absolute minimum. 











‘MATE? with detachable third arm 
$5.50 


‘MATE’ alone $4.00 
Sk Third arm alone $1.50 


Positions may be rapidly plotted from 
either one, two, or three navigation 
objects observed, using the ‘SAW- 
TELLE’, the ‘MATE’, or the ‘MATE’ 
with third arm as illustrated. 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


VN ate 441i te} 


NOP -W adler Wile), Ma te 
178 Middle St. Portland, Maine 
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“Escapade,” ‘‘Edlu Il’? and “‘Latifa,” at the start of the 1938 Bermuda Race, 

carry No. 1 jibtopsails for which their masthead rigs are best suited. These 

jibtopsails are about the largest sails that will get around the permanent 
forestay necessitated by the masthead fore triangle 


slacked and all is well. However, it 
is difficult to keep the brail clear in 
setting the sail and if it fouls when 
breaking out, the sail is apt to tear. 
A far simpler and better arrange- 
ment, where several hands can be 
on the fore deck in tacking, is to 
have three or four foot ropes hang- 
ing down from the foot of the sail. 
These give the men forward a good 
grip on which they can pull the foot 
forward. 

There is always considerable 
trouble in picking up water in the 
foot of the Genoa when the going 
gets rough. The best cure for this is 
to get the foot of the sail flat enough 
to be inside of the lee bow wave. 
This is easy when jammed on the 
wind and where the sail is not set on 


Keeping the 


a bowsprit. The worst condition is 
in close reaching when the foot gets 
further out. There are three sug- 
gestions that may help. Lead your 
sheet a little too far aft in order to 
pull the foot inside of the bow wave 
without trimming the rest of the 
sail too flat. Then try shifting the 
crew weight aft. As a last resort, 
put in a temporary tack pennant, 
letting the sail go higher up the 
stay, but remember to hold the 
tack of the sail right in to the stay. 
For rough water sailing, don’t for- 
get a good superficial chafing patch 
on the foot to take the unavoidable 
wear of slack lee rigging. 

And so, may your _headsails 
give more speed and less trouble 
throughout the coming season. 


Bilges Clean 


(Continued from page 62) 


space between plank and ceiling 
should be arranged so that air can 
circulate through it, having slots in 
the ceiling near the keel and an air 
space at the heads of the frames, 
under the clamp or over the shelf. 
There should be no airtight spaces. 

Forced ventilation today is easy 
since small, efficient suction fans 
may be had with motors enclosed so 
that there is no danger from the 
sparking of brushes. In one case, 
that of a large yacht with fuel oil 
tanks under the cabin floor, there 
was considerable odor in the cabin 
from the oil tanks. A small exhaust 
fan, in a soundproofed box, was 
placed under the cabin floor, the 
discharge being led up to the deck. 
Running the fan for fifteen minutes 
in every watch removed the odor. 

There are two schools of thought 
about painting the bilges. One advo- 
cates leaving the wood bare, the 
other specifies that every piece of 
lumber or metal shall be painted or 
varnished. Leaving the frames and 
planking unpainted may be advis- 


able when the lumber of which the 
boat is built may not be thoroughly 
seasoned — but no green lumber 
should be used in a boat’s construc- 
tion. I think that it is better to 
paint or varnish the interior of the 
hull, leaving no “holidays” what- 
ever, as that not only preserves the 
wood but makes for a clean bilge. 
(I remember one big steel schooner 
whose bilges were finished in white 
enamel!) Starting with a nicely 
painted or varnished bilge, there is 
more incentive to keep it clean and 
to renew the paint than where the 
surface is bare wood that has al- 
ready begun to get dirty. If iron 
ballast is carried inside, each pig 
should be scaled, wire brushed and 
given a couple of coats of red lead to 
prevent rust. And, by the way, the 
inside ballast should not rest on the 
outside planking but be cast with 
lips to rest on the floors or frame 
timbers. 

Bilges do not automatically stay 


clean; some attention must be paid . 


to keeping them clean. 
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“Little Sister” 


Act quickly if you want to 
enjoy a full season of sailing 
on the boat that has been the 
leader in the small auxiliary 
field. Only one remains for 
immediate delivery. Others 
available end of June. 


Arrange for an appoint- 
ment for a sailing demonstra- 
tion near New York. 


HARRY P. MACDONALD 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 











UNQUESTIONABLY 
CUPRINOL 
DOES STOP INSECTS 


DRY ROT - MILDEW 


Don’t take our word for it — ask your 
yechting friends. The highlight of both 
the New York and Chicago Motor Boat 
Shows was the number of Boat Owners 
who came to our booth and told stories 
of their remarkable success with Cuprinol 
in treating sails and boat woodwork. 

Mooring ropes dipped in Cuprinol will not become 


covered with slime and grass. Used on docks and 
floats it protects them from rotting. 

Cuprinol costs little to use — less than one cent per 
square foot and remember One Treatment protects 
for the natural life of the material — whether wood 
or fabric. 

Ask your Sail Loft, Boat Yard or Marine Suppliers 
about Cuprinol or write us direct for further 
information. 


CUPRINOL, INC. 


13 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 











RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















The “POWER DINK” 


with air-cooled 4-cycle engine 


The “CONDOR” 
We are proud to introduce 
the new . 
18 ft. One-Design sailboat 
designed by A. M. Dee 
ing, N.A. Sleek, graceful, 
erfectly balanced and 
fast — the Dunphy Con- 
dor is easy to handle and 
thrilling to sail. As a day 
sailer it will accommodate 
eight persons, safely and 
comfortably. As a Class 
One Design racer, we 
know of no round bilge 
\ boat which can equal 
& its ability on all points 
J of sailing. 


“$195.00 


A practical yacht tender, an 
ideal fishing boat — a perfect 
family utility. Economical to 
buy — economical to operate. 
Runs 50 to 60 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline. Speed, one to eight 
m.p.h. Sturdily built for safety 
and long life. 1 h.p. air-cooled 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle en- 
gine, 2 h.p. optional. Starts 
easily, requires no battery or 
water connections and cannot 
overheat. Neutral, forward and 
reverse equipment. It is almost 
impossible to believe that such 
a complete inboard motor boat 
can be had at so low a price! 
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Avoid fini 
frequent 5a 
recaulking BY | QO 


USE JEFFERY’S No. 1 MARINE YACHT GL 


The Leader for Ninety-Eight Years 
Write for Booklet 


**What Glue to Use and 
How to Use it.”’ 


LW Ferdinand € Co.Ine. 


e 
Albany Street Boston. Mass. 
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Your Compass course at a glance. Requires no mathematical skill. Simplifies chart 
and coastwise navigation. Price $3.50. At your dealer or write to 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. « 
100 Boats on Display 


625 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


SLIDES 














The Making of New World’s Records 


(Continued from page 46) 


to raise that shortly to the neigh- 
borhood of 150 miles with his new 
double-engined Rolls Royce-pow- 
ered 2350 hp. Blue Bird, just being 
completed by Vospers. In that 
class, however, we find all five of 
the hour records held by an Italian 
gentleman named E. Silvani, with a 
boat equipped with a 1000 hp. 
Isotta Fraschini engine. And what 
speeds do we find credited to the 
good Silvani? 55.75 m.p.h. for the 
one-hour, ranging down to 51.75 
for 12 hours. The 24-mile distance 
record in this class, held by J. Scho- 
eller, of France, is 49.83 (although 
Silvani obviously beat that mark in 
his hour runs). 

What could Gar Wood, with 
Miss America X, and Melvin Crook, 
with Betty V, do to these speeds? 
They could beat them to smithereens 
and I am wondering why they don’t 
take a shot at them this summer. It 
would be fun, without the expense 
and terrific effort of competitive 
racing, and the results should be 
worth while. Boats competing for 
these unlimited records must weigh 
more than 1200 kilograms, about 
2645 pounds. All other boats must 
compete in their own classes. 

The other “hour”’ and “‘distance”’ 
records, both outboard and inboard, 
are largely held by the Italians with 
a liberal sprinkling of Frenchmen 
and Germans. Most of them should 
be a “set-up” for some of our am- 
bitious pilots this summer. Let me 
quote the speeds of the official 
world records for 24 miles and the 
lowest hour marks, with the further 
tip that the other “hour” records 
up to 12 are much slower. Here 
they are. 


future admiration of the grand- 
children. The Racing Commission 
of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation is glad to set up the proper 
machinery for such trials at appro- 
priate times and places and to 
arrange for the Union’s recognition 
for successful efforts. 

Meanwhile, there will be plenty 
of breaking of one-mile and five. 
mile records by our outboards and 
inboards. Jack Cooper has some- 
thing up his sleeve. In the 4-Litre 
Class, he was the king pin at all 
records until Mr. Cannon and Hugh 
Gingras came along with their two 
record shattering boats, Gray Goose 
and Gray Goose 2. I don’t know if 
the venerable Jack is going to dis- 
place his veteran Tops II with a 
new craft, but he writes me that no- 
body can jump his one-mile 4-Litre 
world’s record by 10 }4 miles an hour 
and get away with it. He says he is 
going after it hot and heavy and 
adds: ‘‘Watch my smoke this sum- 
mer.”’ 

But Mr. Cannon is leaving the 
225 Class and is having a triple- 
screw Gold Cup boat built by Vent- 
nor, equipped with three Lycoming 
225-cubic-inch engines. This is an 
interesting and entirely practical 
enterprise fraught with many me- 
chanical complications. 

Because of the experimental 
nature of the new boat, Mr. Cannon 
did not wish anything said about 
her engineering features until tests 
had proved them successful. But 
somebody leaked, the news is out 
and the eyes of the motor boat 
world, here and abroad, will be on 
the new “triple wheeler.’’ Mr. 
Cannon is a man trained in scientific 





24-MILE WORLD’S DISTANCE RECORDS 


m.p.h. 
Midget Outboards H. Pfennig Germany 37.49 
Class B - C. Casalini Italy 40.40 
Class C - L. Rousset France 48.65 
Class X ” A. Dacco Italy 53.52 
Inboard 400-kg. Class F. Venturi Italy 50.97 
“  800-kg. “ V. Roncoroni Italy 59.93 
Inboard Unlimited Class J. Schoeller France 49.83 
4-Litre Class (pending) S. M. Auerbach U.S. 62.98 
FASTEST HOUR WORLD’S RECORDS 
Midget Class Outboards (2hours) R. Blankenfeldt Germany 33.28 
Class A e * (1 hour) P. Curtius Holland 22.50 
ean ad (2hours) A. Buysse Belgium 25.71 
we * 1 (2hours)  C. Casalini Italy 36.88 
oo a“ (2hours) CC. Casalini Italy 45.36 
Inboard 400-kg. Class _— (1 hour) A. Morandi Italy 42.08 
“  800-kg. Class (1 hour) F. Venturi Italy 43.75 
“ -1200-kg. “ (3-hours) M. Vasseur France 29.06 
Inboard Unlimited Class (1 hour) E. Silvani Italy 55.75 








Five of the one-hour records and 
eight of the other “hour”? marks 
have not yet been established. Any 
reasonable speed set up with the 
necessary Official supervision will be 
a world’s record, rating a handsome 
certificate from the Union for the 


work who has discovered something 
not known to others about the devel- 
opment of boat speed with moderate 
power through the elimination and 
distribution of weight. In Hugh 
Gingras, he has a skilful mechanicia. 
Having boosted the world’s 4-Litte 
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50 Years 
at Sea 


From the beginning, Chelsea Clocks 
have been designed and manufactured 
for marine use. They are not just land 
clocks masquerading in nautical dress. 
\llustrated: Chelsea Ship’s Bell Clock. 
Dial sizes, 334’’ to 814’’. Prices, $65 and 
up. Write for circular showing 33 Chelsea 
models. Chelsea Clock Company, 586 
Everett Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 








Casey 36’ Auxiliary 
7 Cutter 











{n our 1939 cutters, we have followed the 
modern trend of stepping masts farther 
aft, thus making room for the larger head- 
sails which have proven to be such impor- 
tant factors-in driving-to"windward and 
in reaching. 


Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 


We have one of the largest storage and 
service yards on the coast. Our large 
crew of skilled workmen and our ways 
which can handle up to 500 tons are 
always ready to serve the yachtsman. 


Write for estimates 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


RE. cA REE 





record twice with boats carrying 
only unsupercharged 225-cubic-inch 
engines, the last time from 75.39 to 
85.92 miles an hour, he is ready now 
for bigger game and you may be 
sure the new boat will be no freak. 
She will be driven by one of the best 
and most experienced Gold Cup 
drivers. If she proves successful, 
you may be sure that other Gold 
Cup aspirants, harried by the search 
for suitable engines for this 12- 
Litre Class, will follow Mr. Cannon’s 
lead and try their luck with multi- 
engined boats. 

The President’s Cup Regatta 
people have done what they threat- 
ened and what was recommended in 
these pages to stimulate competition 
in our second most important race. 
They have reduced the required 
engine displacement from the Gold 
Cup minimum of 600 cubic inches 
to 366, but have left the maximum 
at the 12-Litre mark of 732. This 
still keeps out the 225-cubic-inch 
boats, but it will allow boats with 
two or three “‘225’s”’ or any similar 
range of power to compete. Pressure 
is now being exerted on the Gold 
Cup committee to adopt a similar 
rule. This will in no way interfere 
with the 12-Litre Championship of 
the world, the holding of which is in 
considerable doubt this year be- 
cause of the gathering of war clouds 
in Europe. The first race in this 
four-race series is scheduled for 
Venice July 1st and the third and 
fourth, of course, are to be the Gold 
Cup and President’s Cup events. 
Tentative plans for the second race 
in England or France have not 
“jelled”’ and no American drivers 
have signified their intention of 
going to Italy. Anyhow, the rules 
for the 12-Litre championship can- 
not be changed without a year’s 
notice and no boats with engines of 
less than 600 cubic inches can be 


scored for the 12-Litre champion- 
ship at present. 

Incidentally, I am making modest 
wagers that the 12-Litre one-mile 
record will go beyond 100 miles an 
hour this year, the 4-Litre to 90, the 
unlimited close to 150 and, perhaps, 
the Class X outboard may ‘be 
boosted to 81 or 82. 

American drivers will miss great 
fun if they do not arrange to par- 
ticipate in Belgium’s first big inter- 
national regatta at Liege, July 15th, 
16th and 17th. The home of the 
I.M.Y.U., the little kingdom is one 
of the most ‘‘motor boat minded” 
countries on earth and the races in 
conjunction with its International 
Water Exhibition will be of great 
interest. The regatta, which will be 
under the chairmanship of one of 
Europe’s greatest sportsmen, Alfred 
Buysse, president of the Royal 
Brussels Yacht Club, will feature 
events for outboard Classes A, C 
and X, 400-kilogram inboards and 
standard runabouts in two classes, 
under and over 4 Litres, with a fine 
rendezvous for cruisers, the famous 
Pavillon d’Or, for visiting fleets. 
There will be expense allowances for 
American drivers and all the races 
carry handsome trophies in addi- 
tion to prize money. 

Other important events in Europe 
in which our drivers will be wel- 
comed, in addition to the Venice In- 
ternational Regatta on July 1st and 
2nd, will be the marathon for all 
outboard and inboard: classes and 
for cruisers, from Lyons to Marseilles 
to Cannes, France — a total of 351 
miles for cruisers and about 150 for 
other craft —July 23rd and 24th, ar- 
ranged by the indefatigable Count 
Max de Pilaski. Add to this, the 
revived two-hour Spreckels Race 
over the dizzy Seine course in Paris 
on July 9th. The Duke of York Race, 
in England, has been cancelled. 


That Vexing Protest Problem 


(Continued from page 59) 


to about fifteen boats and, as in the 
case of the Warwick Neckers, there 
was no ill feeling whatever. We 
bumped, we scraped, we pushed off, 
and once or twice we capsized a 
competitor if he got in our way. 
There were few, if any, who were 
not disqualified at least once or 
twice during the season. A few years 
later, we turned the junior races 
over to the junior regatta committee 
and stood by to help but, except on 
rare occasions in which several fac- 
tors were involved, we were seldom 
called upon for advice. 

About every year we send out a 
brief notice to all boat owners 
worded approximately as follows: 


“Copies of the racing rules can be 
ordered through the regatta com- 
mittee. 


“Skippers should observe the fol- 
lowing primary rules of the road: 
“1, Port tack keeps clear. 

“2. Running free keeps clear. 

“3. Overtaking boat keeps clear. 
“4. Windward boat keeps clear. 
“Tn case of doubt, avoid jams.” 


Ten years have passed and only a 
few weeks ago one of our junior 
skippers asked why it would not be 
a good idea to give a pennant for 
season championships and not a 
cup. He added that the club had 
lost so much in the hurricane that 
we might just as well save the 
money. This year, we shall probably 
have demonstrations with model 
boats as usual. There will be fouls 
and protests but 1, for one, won’t 
worry about what our juniors are 
racing for. 


a 
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Ready May Sth 


The Offshore 
Navigator 


by CAPTAIN 
WARWICK M. TOMPKINS 


One of the 
“YacHTinc HANDBOOK” 
Series 
This book is intended for the tyro 
who suddenly, entirely unprepared, 
finds himself having to make an 
observation and work it out. The 
author gives a list of the necessary 
equipment, directions for the use 
of the sextant and the rest of the 
navigation tools and then takes the 
reader step-by-step through the 
process of finding latitude by merid- 
ian observation; longitude and posi- 
tion lines by H.O. 211, and later by 
the new method of H.O. 214. It is 
also for those who while wishing to 
navigate have been frightened away 
by the many scholarly and dumb- 
foundingly complete works with 
their impenetrable haze of strange 
and erudite terms, Illus. $1.50 





In the same Series: 
An Introduction to Seamanship, 
Chas. H. Hall Illus. $1.50 
The Coastwise Navigator, Capt. 
W. M. Tompkins Illus. $1.50 
The Galley Guide, Alex. W. Moffat 
Tlus. $1.50 





JOHN F. WINTERS, Publisher 
205 EK. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















“Parkman 
STARS 


(Circular on Request) 


BRING HOME THE BACON 


WE CAN STILL MAKE 
EARLY SUMMER DELIVERY 








“f| ruasH | Yr 


PARKMAN FLEXIBLE MASTS 
— 1938 RECORD — 
OVER 50 IN USE 
NONE CARRIED AWAY 


FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 
USED STARS 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 



































ELECTRO 
FLUSH 


Marine Electric Toilet 


N™ and exclusive features. 
Guaranteed not to clog. New 
water control valve regulates sup- 
ply, and prevents overflow above 
or below water line. Flushes in a 
few seconds. Space required 20 in. 
width; 16 in. depth. Operates on 
6, 12, 16 or 32 volts. Weight 90 Ibs. 


Price $100 


MILLIKEN MACHINE CO. West Newton, Mass. 
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“OVER SIX HUNDRED YACHTSMEN 
CAN'T BE WRONG" 


18-ft. keel sloop, mahogany, so-called 


” MARLIN 25 “baby 6 meter” 
DYER DIN 4 8 to 14 ft. Rowing, Sailing, Power, Auxiliary 
DYER ee DOT 99 7% ft. ARC bottom skiffs. Plywood, 


lightweight. Rowing, Sailing 








MAY WE SEND YOU DETAILED INFORMATION? 


THE ANCHORAGE 


| PROVIDENCE 
L. 


EgE 


U. S. Diesel Marine Electric ay are gaining wide 
popularity in the marine field. For safe, smooth and 
dependable service, they offer everything an ideal Electric 
Plant installation requires. Made in 1-, 4- and 6-cylinder, 
units; from 3 Kw. to 60 Kw. Each unit engineered 
expressly for marine service and to meet most exacting 
performance standards. Our line of marine gasoline- 
driven Electric Plants is equally complete, starting with 
a water-cooled unit at 400 watts. Write for Bulletins 
stating approximate capacity required. 


aXe 


RHODE ISLAND 
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AUXILIARY POWER with 


self-starter and generator for lights 


U.S. 4-cycle water-cooled Falcons at 2%, 5 and 10 h.p. make 

ideal power for auxiliary power and dinghies. Medium or 

fess Heavy Duty. Built for hard work and long-life service. Have 

been building their reputation for 50 years in every port in 

ns “norma Write for illustrated ‘‘Falcon’’ Marine Engine 
ulletin 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
435 Nebraska Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











F PUSH BUTTON 


Water at Your Fingertips! 


Just press the button and instantly a full, 
steady stream of water flows from the faucet 
of this Fleming Water System. 


Water is supplied by a Fleming pump that 
Operates on an ordinary 6-volt battery. 
Supply tank may be located any place in 
your boat. 








Its low 

cost will Compact, attractive and practical — the 
surprise Fleming Water System is ideal for your boat. 
you! See your dealer today or write us for com- 


plete information. 


GEO. W. FLEMING CO., Ine. 


Plantsville Connecticut 
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South Sea Stuff 


(Continued from page 45) 


doctor came along for a short run 
down the coast and in twelve hours 
he was down with the worst attack 
of malaria I had ever seen. And 
then, on one of our periodic visits to 
Kamoa, when we were hundreds of 
miles from the nearest hospital or 
doctor, Charlie Smith had an attack 
of appendicitis. We decided the only 
thing to do was to get him to Sorong 
as quickly as possible in the hope of 
catching the monthly plane which 
flies up to get the mail and carry it 
back to the oil company base at 
Babo, on the south shore. We made 
it with only a few hours to spare. 
Charlie flew down to Babo, recov- 
ered and joined us about a month 
later; if we had missed the plane, it 
might have been a different story. 

One of the most interesting places 
on the north shore of New Guinea 
is the Geelvinck Bay District. The 
bay itself is a large indentation in 
the coastline, over 100 miles broad 
at the mouth and extending south 
for perhaps half again that distance. 
In it are several large islands and 
many native settlements and vil- 
lages. At the mouth of the bay is 
Manokwari, the largest town on the 
north shore. Except for the com- 
pletely unknown tribes in the in- 
terior, the natives here are about as 
wild as one will encounter anywhere. 
They wear practically no clothes 
and have only the crudest kind of 
dugout canoes and houses built on 
poles over the water. One place we 
visited at the extreme south end of 
the bay was Numbwai. It is noted 
chiefly for the beauty of its women 
and a Papuan boy considers him- 
self fortunate indeed if he can ob- 
tain a wife from Numbwai. Whether 
this reputation is deserved, I shall 
let the reader judge for himself from 
the photograph. 

Our arrival at Numbwai was the 
greatest event that had taken place 
in many years. It was the signal for 
a general celebration, and a dance 
in our honor was immediately 
started. The dance consisted of 
nothing but a large crowd of natives 
walking endlessly round and round 
on a raised platform over the water 
while half a dozen boys beat time 
on large wooden drums. It went on 
all afternoon and all evening. At 
length we grew tired and turned in, 
but the next morning they were 
still at it and continued all that day 
and all the next night. I think they 
would have danced just as long as 
we cared to stay. For our entire 
visit we were surrounded day and 
night by a huge swarm of canoes, 
each holding anywhere from two to 
a dozen people who stared at us in 
open-mouthed curiosity by the hour. 
Our every act was the subject of the 
most intense scrutiny but they were 
friendly and good natured, particu- 
larly the women who often went 


into gales of laughter over some. 
thing that we had done quite un- 
consciously. I have no doubt that 
they thought us just as funny as we 
thought them. 

Aside from Numbwai and one or 
two similar places, I had little op. 
portunity to see much of the natives 
except those along the coast, as I 
usually stayed aboard the ship 
when the others made short trips 
into the interior. Occasionally, a 
few natives would drift down to the 
shore towns from neighboring in- 
land villages. They reminded me 
much of the Solomon Islanders and 
seemed to be suffering from the 
same ailments and the same under- 
nourishment. For the people in the 
interior, the greatest problem in life 
seems to be the problem of getting 
enough to eat. More and more fre- 
quently we began to hear stories of 
cannibalism which, I have no doubt 
—in fact, I know — is still prac- 
ticed in some parts of the Dutch 
Kast Indies. White people run little 
risk in this connection, however, as 
I am told that the habitual use of 
tobacco and a meat diet make our 
flesh taste rank and bitter. Perhaps 
it’s just as well. The natives much 
prefer one of their own; if it’s an 
enemy, so much the better, but a 
friend or relative will do in a pinch. 

For the Dutch, I have the greatest 
respect. They are shrewd and ex- 
tremely efficient in the administra- 
tion of their colonial possessions and 
among the most courteous and 
obliging people that I have ever 
come in contact with. When one 
goes into a Dutch East Indian port, 
even in a little ship like Chi:a, he 
knows that everything is going to 
go like clockwork. There is a mini- 
mum of red tape and a maximum 
of efficient service. Nothing is too 
much trouble and officials will go to 
any length to make your stay pleas- 
ant and comfortable. This applies 
uniformly to all the Dutch officials 
I met, the captains of Dutch ships, 
harbor masters, etc. They invari- 
ably speak excellent English and I 
never found one who wasn’t a good 
sport. 

Fred and Charis Crockett had 
been casting about for a likely place 
where they might go into the in- 
terior for an indefinite period to con- 
tinue their anthropological work. A 
lengthy stay seemed indicated as 
they must first learn the language 
and gain the confidence of the na- 
tives before they could hope t 
make any progress. Their subse- 
quent experiences during almost 4 
year in the heart of the New Guinea 
jungle is another story. A place 
having been selected and _ there 
being no further use for the yacht, 
it was decided that Chiva would g° 
to Manila to be sold, if possible. 
We had planned to spend the 
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Equipped to Render 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


FOR THE YACHT 
The Kilburn Marine Turntable 


eliminates delay 


Mid-summer painting and refitting 
Modern Marine Storage for 1939-40 
36-Foot Auxiliary Schooner, Afloat 
$7500 
36-Foot Auxiliary Cutter, Afloat 
$6500 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
or your own broker 











L. F. PEASE 
CO., INC. 


Established 1866 


152 South Water Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Yacht Sail Price List 

en Coe $19.75 and up 
ee REET 23.00 and up 
ee es 29.75 and up 
RRS 39.75 and-up 
ee ee 36.25 and up 
National.......... 27.50 and up 
ee EP ee a 18.00 and up 
Olympic......... 18.25 and up 
RW. cocis baeetes 92.50 and up 
ES SS 13.50 and up 
Snow Bird........ 18.00 and up 
Frost Bite 

AGE... oi Gs5 24.50 and up 

D. Aes 22.50 and up 

Beaten 6s isa 39.75 and up 


Over 70 Years Sail Work 


Experience Your Guarantee 
& 


Terns: 25% with order. 
Balance C.O.D. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


hie 














Christmas and New Year’s holidays 
together on Kamoa, but the delays 
due to sickness had kept us in 
Geelvinck Bay longer than we ex- 
pected and it was not until the 
afternoon of December 31st that we 
finally got there. The season of the 
Northwest Monsoon had begun: in 
earnest and it was impossible to 
lie in the harbor on the north side 
of the island. In the only place 
which afforded us any kind of a lee, 
the holding ground was the worst 
that I have ever seen — a narrow 
coral ledge dropping off almost per- 
pendicularly from two fathoms to 
about twenty. I spent a miserable 
New Year’s Eve, waking up about 
every fifteen minutes to listen to 
the anchor and chain scraping over 
the hard coral bottom. In the morn- 
ing, about six o’clock, we finally 
dragged off. It was now blowing 
fairly hard from the northwest and, 
since conditions for anchoring ap- 
peared to be hopeless, I took the 
yacht back to Sorong with Jack 
Morton and one native lad, return- 
ing later to pick up the rest of the 
party. 

During the many short runs we 
made in and around the Geel- 
vinck Bay District and Sorong, it 
was our custom to give an occasional 
lift to a few natives, a Chinese 
trader or any Dutch doctor or 
official who happened to be going 
our way. They invariably came 
aboard with the most amazing as- 
sortment of baggage and it was no 
uncommon thing for Chiva’s decks 
to be piled up as high as the fore 
boom with boxes and bales of mer- 
chandise, mattresses and rolls of 
bedding, jars of sago, personal be- 
longings, live chickens, parrots, etc. 

We were now nearing the time 
when our party would begin to 
break up. The Crocketts were going 
into the jungle, Mrs. Lowndes was 
to remain for a month or two on 
Kamoa to do some writing, and 
Dillon Ripley headed for the Arfak 
Mountains to collect more birds. 
Chiva had fulfilled her mission and 
it was decided that I should take 
her, with the two remaining mem- 
bers of the crew and a native boy, 
up to Manila. Toward the latter 
part of January, we all gathered for 
a farewell party in Sorong and, on 
the 27th, said our final goodbyes 
and shoved off for the Philippines. 

It proved to be a nightmare of a 
trip, due to almost continuous en- 
gine trouble, light head winds and 
adverse currents. As I had no 
charts covering this part of the 
voyage, it was arranged that we 
stop off at Menado, Celebes, where 
the captain of a Dutch steamer had 
said he would try to have some 
charts waiting for me. He was as 
good as his word but, when I 
finally got the charts, I found that 
most of them were dated 1907. 
However, they were considerably 
better than none at all. 

I was surprised to find that the 
Philippine group was such a large 


one. Consisting of over 5000 islands 
of all sizes, it provides every pos- 
sible type of scenery from low flat 
plains covered with sugar planta- 
tions to towering high mountains 
coming right down to the water’s 
edge. In many ways, it’s an ideal 
place for yachting as there are 
countless small sheltered harbors 
and passages and many large ports 
of call. On the other hand, the 
whole archipelago is subject to some 
of the strongest and most treacher- 
ous currents known anywhere in the 
world and, during the typhoon sea- 
son, to severe storms. Off the east 
coast of the Philippines, an ocean 
current sweeps south through the 
great Mindanao Deep at a tre- 
mendous rate. Several times, while 
becalmed there, I took careful ob- 
servations which showed that we 
were actually drifting backward at 
the rate of about four and a half 
knots. As I had no pilot book, I 
had not known about this current 
when I started for Manila. I soon 
found, however, that it was im- 
possible for a sailing vessel, so went 
up the west coast and through the 
China Sea. The Mindanao Deep, 
over which we sailed, is, so far as I 
know, the greatest known depth 
that has ever been measured, 
35,410 feet. Perhaps this experience 
will qualify me as a real deep water 
sailor. 

We made only two stops on the 
way up: Davao, for fuel oil and 
painting, and Zamboanga, to have 
the engine overhauled. The latter is 
a United States Army post and an 
interesting place, with Spanish 
cathedrals and an old fort dating 
back to 1635. Incidentally, at this 
port there is one of the strongest 
tidal currents that I have ever seen. 
It ebbs and flows at the rate of 
seven knots and sometimes even 
powerful steamers have to put out 
a couple of anchors and drop back 
on them to get alongside the dock. 
The interesting thing about Zam- 


boanga to a sailor, however, is the |. 


Moro vintas or sailing canoes. They 
are small dugout vessels of the out- 
rigger type but carry a tremendous 
spread of light sail and have been 
reported to attain a speed of 18 or 
20 knots. Here, also, I saw deep 
and narrow boats, 80 or 90 feet long, 
with Diesel power, carrying on both 
sides outriggers the size of tele- 
phone poles. 

From Zamboanga, we headed 
northward through the Sulu Sea, 
finally emerging into the South 
China Sea off the west coast of 
Mindoro, a rugged. island of high 
mountains and deep valleys. You 
may be sailing along quietly in a 
light breeze until opposite one of 
these valleys, out of which, with no 
warning, comes a blast of air that 
will make you strip down from 
fisherman and jibtopsail to foresail 
alone just as fast as you can get 
the canvas off. One afternoon here, 


I actually logged seven knots for | 


an hour or two, under foresail and 
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SPECIALISTS 
in 
INSURANCE 
On All Types of Yachts 


From Sailing Dinghies 


To Large Diesel Yachts 


S PARKMAN & STEPHENS 


11 EAST 44TH STREET 


NEW YORK 























Again, We Suggest— 
The RITCHIE 
DIALINE 
COMPASS 





With a DIALINE Compass on 
your boat, guests!(whether or not 
they can “box a compass’’) may 
safely take a trick at the wheel. 
Steering is simplified to merely 
lining up two pairs of wires. Eye- 
strain is eliminated; this compass 
is steady in a seaway and is in- 
finitely, simpler to follow than 
conventional type. 

Available with radium- 
treated dial and wires, or un- 
treated for use in the usual 
binnacle. Inquire today! 


Also spherical compasses and binnacles 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


112 Cypress Street 
Brookline, Mass., U.S. A. 
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NEW 


FOUR-CYCLE 


WATER-COOLED AIR-COOLED 
ihp 2% hp Shp  t1hp 1%hp 2hp 


Especially developed for use as primary or auxiliary 
power units in small commercial and pleasure craft. 
All six new models have — Ball Bearing Crank- 
shaft... End Thrust Bearings Built Into Crankcase 
...Standard Marine Base, 12 degree tilt... 
Built-in Oil Pump and Float Feéd Carburetor for 
idling at slower speeds. Some models available 
with New Lauson popular price reverse clutch and 
reduction; 2, 21%, 5 i. ks with Little Joes 
reverse. Get the new Lauson Marine Engine 
Catalog. NOTE THEIR LOWER FIRST COST. 


THE LAUSON COMPANY, 6 Michigan St., New Holstein, Wisconsin 


INBOARD 
ENGINES 



























SEARCHLIGHTS 


Install one of our modern search- 
lights on your boat. ; 


Illustration shows the 10-inch in- 
candescent with pilot house control. 


Catalog | — Incandescent 
Catalog A — Are 
Catalog Ff — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
| 249 East Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 























TVT 
d full 


length spray rails is a superior fa ct. pry sal 
:) uct. * 
rthy and very fast. Made 12, 14, 16 and 1 





Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 







CAT ALOG CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
a ond Gostenet mpecalty for use with light 
FREE | 1c. pu 
& 2 eftgst Po 5160 
Please state the kind of boat igh comer $248 
inwhlch youre interested. RAS $288 
Two Large Factor! 18 ft. SEAGULL $415 


These boats are complete, 


mast, rigging at prices a: 














212 ann st THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. A 
UPeshtigo, Wisconsin elther place) York 
SPECIFY 


RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 


PROTECTION 
AND BEAUTY 
THROUGHOUT 
THE SEASON 

Spar Varnish, Topsides, Bottom 
and Deck Paints 


Manufactured by 


CHEMICAL PRopucTs Corp. 
RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 





OFF “PT, JUDE" 














nothing else. Off the north end of 
Mindoro, we got the real force of 
it and, when almost within sight 
of Manila Bay, were treated to the 
worst blow of the entire trip, a 
whole gale which kept us hove to for 
the best part of 24 hours. Chiva be- 
haved beautifully and was as dry 
and comfortable as any boat could 
be. Since the wind was directly off- 
shore and we had plenty of sea 
room, there was nothing to worry 
about. It finally blew itself out and, 
late in the afternoon of April 3rd, 
under power in a flat calm, we 
finally limped into Manila Harbor, 
the engine performing its usual 
tricks right up to the last minute. 
As we dropped .the. hook. off the, 
yacht club, I could hardly realize 
that I would never go to sea in 
Chiva again. She had been my only 


YACHTING 


home for eighteen months and had 
carried us over 15,000 miles, always 
doing her best even under the most 
adverse circumstances. Chiva was a 
grand little ship and I never hope 
to go to sea in a better one. 

I have tried to give in these 
articles some of the high lights of a 
voyage which, if properly related, 
would fill a book. Lack of space 


‘ has prevented my even mentioning 


many places that we visited and 
many things which we did. But I 
have told those things which, as a 
sailor and a yachtsman, were in- 
teresting to me and which I thought 
would be most interesting to other 
yachtsmen. It was all a grand ad- 
venture,..a never, to. be. forgotten 
experience, the memory of which I 
shall carry with me until I go back 
again, as I hope some day to do. 


Tue END 


World’s Fair—Streamlined 


(Continued from page 37) 


as, except for it, practically the 
whole of Flushing Bay is shoal. 
Speed enforced: channel, 8 knots; 
basin and surrounding water, 6 
knots. 


THERE WILL BE: A dredged channel 
(6 feet controlling depth) from 
maneuvering area northwest along 
the bank to the small basin in Jack- 
son Creek adjoining the new North 
Beach Air Port. Date of completion 
indefinite, possibly August. The 
basin will have landing floats, moor- 
ing piles and other facilities for 
boats, preferably 30 feet and under. 

Fire boat or fire equipment on 
patrols. , 

Daily garbage collection from 
yachts at moorings. Get details from 
Harbor Master when you moor. 

Mooring service, to assist yachts 
in maneuvering area, carry lines to 
moorings, etc. 


THERE MAY BE: Additional water- 
taxi service and other conveniences 
and facilities for yachtsmen as 
operating conditions suggest and 
warrant. For further information, 
address all communications to Mr. 
Olmsted. 


In addition to the above matters 
directly connected with the Fair, 
there are several gasoline docks 
along the east shore of Flushing Bay 
where you can ‘‘gas up,”’ as well as 
several yards where you can get re- 
pairs and supplies or have your boat 
hauled. 

And speaking of yacht yards, 
the whole western end of Long 
Island Sound is a nest of them and, 
figuratively speaking, within a 
stone’s throw of the Fair there are 
Little Neck Bay, Manhasset Bay, 
New Rochelle, each with yard facil- 
ities, and City Island, where yards 
are spaced like saloons in a Western 
mining town. 


FAIR PLACED FOR YACHTSMEN 


So much for the physical and for 
some of the human aspects of yacht- 
ing activities at the Fair itself. I 
have not, and shall not, detour into 
a discussion of the exhibits, delights, 
front and sideshows except to men- 
tion three exhibits of particular 
interest to yachtsmen. The first is 
in the Hall of Marine Transporta- 
tion, and consists of about every- 
thing you can think of pertaining to 
watercraft, from Noah to date. The 
second is a 53-foot Eleo motor yacht 
which was lifted out of the water 
and carried overland to a specially 
built pool next door to the exhibit of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
The feature of this exhibit is the 
radio equipment (with demonstra- 
tions) on board the yacht. Finally, 
the New England exhibit contains & 
125-foot replica of a full rigged ship 
of the early 19th century merchant 
type. 

If San Francisco has the bulge in 
immediate location from the point 
of view of anchorage and maneuver- 
ing, from another point of view 
New York is definitely on the star- 
board tack and close-hauled. The 
New York World’s Fair has a signil- 
icance to yachtsmen which no other 
Fair has ever had, or probably ever 
will have until New York bursts 
forth again. For New York is the 
metropolis of the greatest yachting 
center in the world, the western end 
of Long Island Sound. There 18 4 
harbor about every half inch on 4 
large scale chart, and each has 4 
yacht club or clubs. Over a week- 
end, the Sound, from Execution 
Rocks to Stamford, looks as if there 
were an attack by an army of white 
moths. 

After your 72 hours’ grace at the 
Fair, mooring is up, or, if you wert 
not able to get a mooring, you have 
the choice of any number of harbors 
for good snug anchorage. The neal- 
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“MIDSHIPMITE” 











The Perfect 
Lowest Priced 
CLASS BOAT Pr 
144’ x 4’9" A rice 
a3” $184 
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Other CAPE ANN BOATS 


THE VAGABOND—20’ Week Ender 
ONE DESIGN—18’ Class 
MIDSHIPMITE SR.—17’ Class 
CAPE ANN LOWELLS 164%—19’ Class 

LAPSTRAKE — SMOOTH _. 
Rowing — Sailing — Power Skiffs 


& 

New Stowaway Folding Boats 
3 Sizes: 6’—10’—14’ 
Weight 15 to 55 Pounds 
@ 

For Details — Write Builders 


WHITTIER & LOW 


The 271 year old Boat Building Town 
IPSWICH, MASS. 


Designed — Built — Priced — Serviced 
to insure your continued business 


Midwest Distributor: 
A. Gerald Wilson, Jackson, Michigan 


RODRID 


SOLID “seai* STAYS 


Steel 
Streamlined — Round — Square 


FOR RACING and CRUISING YACHTS 
ECONOMICAL — PERMANENT 


Available for all types of craft from 
a Comet upwards 


-~— LOW PRICES — 


Comets oscsusscl 3S 

SR icccdevikes! ae 

6 metre........ 170 

8 MOO. ceccase Bad: 
less tangs 























— Outstanding Advantages — 
l. The rigidity makes constant adjustment of 
Stays unnecessary. 
2. Mast remains rigid; utmost efficiency of 
Sails is assured. 
3. No splices. No turnbuckles, except on 
smallest of boats. 
4. Wind resistance approximately 1% that of 
cable of same strength. 
5. Modern and attractive in appearance. 
6. Adds immeasurably to the appearance of 
any sail or power yacht of modern design. 
7. Economical — See prices listed. 
ROD RIG also available for headstays and 
permanent backstays. 
Made of finest quality aircraft stainless steel. 
We also build streamlined spreaders. 


Write for Data Sheet, giving us rigging 
dimensions. 
* 


Marine Department 
Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate 
Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chart showing approaches to the World’s Fair grounds 


est by land, and I mention it par- 
ticularly partly for that reason, is 
Little Neck Bay, where there is ex- 
cellent anchorage and protection for 
yachts up to 7-foot draft. Here, I 
am given to understand, the Bay- 
side Yacht Club will extend courte- 
sies to yachts visiting the Fair, up 
to its capacity. The club is three and 
one half miles by road from the Fair, 
with convenient bus service and 
plenty of taxis on call. 

Farther out by land (distance to 
Fair about 10 miles) is Manhasset 
Bay for larger and deeper draft 
yachts (to 12-foot draft), where 
there are a number of yacht clubs 
and yards. The nearest good yacht 
harbor by water is City Island, 
available for any draft likely to be 
found in a yacht, and well-known 
for every description of yacht serv- 
ice. And then there is Larchmont, 
the most active yacht harbor of all, 
and many others. 

The summer in Long Island 
Sound is crowded with races, 
regattas, rendezvous — too many 
to mention here. For lists of events 
apply to the yacht club of which you 
expect to be a guest. Incidentally, 
if you wish to use club facilities, it 
is a good plan, under present condi- 
tions, to write ahead to the secre- 
tary of the club, stating your desire, 
club to which you belong, size and 
draft of your yacht, and how long 
you expect to be in his waters. 


APPROACHES 


In another respect, the location of 
this Fair is notable, and that is in 
the matter of approaches. It is ar- 
resting to realize that you can start 
from any point on the Mississippi 
(controlling depth 9 feet), from as 
far up the Ohio as Pittsburgh (con- 
trolling depth 9 feet), from Corpus 
Christi, Texas, from other points on 
the Tennessee, Missouri, Mononga- 
hela, Alabama; from Ottawa, Can- 
ada, from Quebec or Montreal on 
the St. Lawrence, and sail ‘“‘on your 
own bottom” all the way to the 
Fair, entirely by inland waterways! 

We may say that there are three 
major marine approaches to the 
Fair. From the north and west, via 
the Hudson River; from the south 
and southeast, past Sandy Hook 
and through New York Harbor; 
from the east, via Long Island 
Sound. 


FROM THE NORTH: From Canada, 
the Great Lakes and ports on the 
rivers of the Middle West, the log- 
ical approach is through the Barge 
or Oswego canals, or via the Riche- 
lieu River, controlling depth 6% 
feet, and Lake Champlain, as the 
case may be, to the Hudson River. 


Controlling depths: most larger - 
Midwestern rivers, 9 feet; canals” 
noted above, 12 feet. Fixed bridge | 


clearances in canals, 15’ 6” (masts 
taller must be unstepped). Hudson 
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Dear Mr. Larsen: 
Enclosed are two pictures of “‘Trilby |I,” 
Mr. Robert K. Laughlin, owner and skipper, 
crew Dr. Charles Taylor, home port Ver- 
milion, Ohio. The sails were made by your- 
self and were the only sails used on the boat 
all season. 
The 1938 racing record is as follows: 
Elimination Series, Southern Lake Erie 
Star Fleet 

Winner, four firsts, one second, (Fleet 
Championship) 
inner — Lorain Regatta 

Winner — Huron Regatta 

Winner — Sandusky Regatta 

Winner — Cleveland Yacht Club Mid- 

summer Regatta, two firsts, one second 
pane — South Shore Regatta, three 
rsts 

Winner — Decoration Day Series, three 


rsts 

On both my boat and on the “Trilby {I 
we found the same facts to true. In a 
breeze from 0-10 miles an hour the Larsen 
Sails were superior to those of our com- 
petition — in fact we had no trouble at all 
in defeating the other boats in light weather. 

In my opinion your sails cannot be beat in 
light weather. 

Let me know the cost of a set cut for heavy 
weather. Very truly yours 


N. H. HAMMINK 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren Street, to 120 Chambers Street 
New York 

























Early Delivery 


OTOR SAILER 
46’ 6” x 12’ 0” x 4’ 0” 


Many imprevements in a 
“design of proven ability. 
Two cabins with deck house 
between, two lavatories, 
cockpit, engine room, spa- 
cious cool galley, unusual 
locker space — wide safe 
decks. Chrysler Crown with 
2.56 to 1 red. gear, cruising 
radius 600 miles. Heavy 
construction, one piece keel, 
1%” white cedar planking 
and décks. Best plumbing 
and equipment. 


A thoroughly practical 
coastwise cruiser. 


Can be seen at our yard 


89100 


RALPH H. WILEY 
Naval Architect 





wmOXFORD, MARYLANDss 








E.L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 














48 4. PENN YAN 
AERODINGHY 
“Tops in Tenders” 

40 pq. catalog FREE 
OUTBOARDS: SAILBOATS 





HIAWATHA 
52-85 H.P. 
* Combines Speed for Fast Runabouts with Rugged 


Power for Heavier Boats! 


6 Cylinder 52— 85 H.P. 

Speeds to'3,000 r.p.m. 

In every respect, the Hiawatha is a 
marine engine masterpiece—it has 
SPEED — POWER and is quality- 
built to set new standards of perform- 
ance and dependability. Instantly re- 
sponds to a touch of the throttle with a 
smooth flow of power that assures top 
boat performance. Write today for details of this finer 
quality motor. We will gladly send specifications and 
prices. 








DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., 201 E. 12th St., New 
York City; W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* POWER TO SPARE 









RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





















THE ANNAPOLIS “54” 





Double Planked 
Teak Decks 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


Diesel or Gas 
Arrangement to Suit 


Twin Screw 
Twin Rudders 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 110 EAST 42 StT., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone 1077 CAledonia 5-4494 


Builders of Standardized Cruisers 34, 40, 47, 54 and 65 feet 
CUSTOM WORK SOLICITED IN POWER OR SAIL 














River, controlling depth to Troy, 
12 feet; all bridges either have 
draws or plenty of clearance for 
yachts. 

A good “halfway” anchorage 
coming down the Hudson is in 
Rondout Creek, harbor for King- 
ston. Depth, 14 feet to Rondout; 
7 feet. above that to Eddyville. 
Repairs and supplies at South Ron- 
dout. Below, good anchorage at 
Peekskill, just below Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge, good yards at Nyack 
(west bank) and in the Harlem 
River. 

About two miles above the 
George Washington Bridge, you 
have the choice of entering the 
Harlem River or of continuing down 
the Hudson (North) River, around 
the Battery and up the East River. 

There are a large number of 
bridges across the Harlem. The 
draws in most of them (draws will 
be opened only between 10:00 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m.) must be opened for 
yachts requiring a clearance of over 
25 feet but only one draw (R. R. 
bridge, Spuyten Duyvil, clearance 
7 feet) need be opened for a lower 
clearance requirement. Yachts of 
the former requirement will prob- 
ably do better to take the longer 
route around Manhattan but lower- 
masted boats save about 11 miles 
via the Harlem. The lower Hudson 
is interesting but usually full of 
traffic, as is the East River. There is 


a municipal yacht basin, good serv- . 


ice, moderate fees, at West 79th 
Street, on the Hudson (four miles 
below George Washington Bridge). 

Charts and Directions: For Riv- 
ers of the Interior, U. S. Engineers, 
Washington; Canals, Commissioner 
of Canals and Waterways, State 
Office Building, Albany, N. Y.; 
Great Lakes, U. S. Lake Survey 
Office, Detroit, Mich.; Hudson 


_ River, U. 8S. Coast & Geodetic 


YACHTING 


Survey charts 281-284 incl. ; Harlem 
River, No. 226; New York Harbor, 
No. 369, and U. S. Coast Pilot, 
Section B. 


FROM THE SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST: 
The approach from the Atlantic is 
simple, well marked, with plenty of 
depth. (U. 8. C. & G. charts 1216- 
1219 inel., U. S. Coast Pilot, Section 
C). Beware of fish weirs projecting 
offshore if you are standing up the 
New Jersey coast. 

From Cape May, yachts of less 
than 6 feet draft can follow the 
Intracoastal Waterway to Mana- 
squan Inlet, where they must go 
outside for about 22 miles to round 
Sandy Hook. All bridges over this 
waterway have draws, will open 
from 6:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. (Inside 
Route Pilot, U. 8. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington; U. S. Coast 
Pilot, Section C.) 


FROM THE EAST: Yachts coming 
from the general direction of Europe 
will save considerable distance and 
get a rest from rolling and pitching, 
by rounding Montauk Point (east- 
ern end of Long Island) and enter- 
ing Long Island Sound through 
Plum Gut or The Race. An inter- 
esting port for overnight anchorage 
is Great Salt Pond at Block Island, 
which you should sight before you 
pick up Montauk if you head in 
from Nantucket Lightship (Block 
Island, 12 miles east of Montauk). 
Not a port of entry; handy ports of 
entry are Newport or New London. 
New London is sympathetic to the 
trials of yachtsmen! (U. 8. C. & G. 
charts 1108, 1210-1213 inel., U. S. 
Coast Pilot, Section C.) 

There are plenty of ports going 
through Long Island Sound (see 
Coast Pilot) for beauty, good an- 
chorage, repairs and supplies. Con- 
trolling depths are from 6 feet up. 


Sailor, Beware! 


(Continued from page 48) 


in an already crowded harbor. 
Usually, a properly-greased harbor 
master shows the newcomer where 
to drop his hook — or does it for 
him, if it’s that kind of a club. From 
then on, you are on your own and 
sit there as lonesome as a black nun 
on a dark night — unless you make 
it known that your liquor supply is 
adequate. Then, of course, the con- 
firmed bar flies will flit around for 
they can smell free booze a mile up- 
wind. However, a good many of us 
beginners are interested in yacht- 
ing, not yodeling, and we didn’t buy 
a boat to learn how to chin our- 
selves on the club bar. We want to 
meet the real sailormen and get 
their advice and some day, if we 
rate it, enter their magic circle. At 
least, we want some pilot to steer us 


straight — if we are the kind that 


prefers that sort of course. 


Yacht clubs should issue to new 
members a pamphlet outlining the 
traditions of the club, its rules and, 
most important, its outline of good 
conduct. I don’t mean by-laws — 
the statute of limitations has run 
out on most of them — nor printed 
house rules that say ‘members 
shall not tip” when most of them 
do. My idea would be something 
along this line: 

“We welcome you as a new mem- 
ber and hope you will be happy 
here. That you may not be embar- 
rassed by unconscious violation of 
our accepted routine, we offer the 
following suggestions: 

“(a) Tipping is not permitted, 2 
10 per cent of your checks 
will be added to your bill m 
lieu of tips. In the case of 
launch boys, etc., whose serv 
ice is gratis, you may tip a 
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your own discretion. Every 
Christmas each member is 
asked to contribute to the 
Employees’ Fund. 


“‘(bh) Attire. House rules. permit 
members on porch and in grill 
room in informal attire, but 
bathing suits are ‘taboo.’ 
Coats are worn in the main 
dining room, etc., etc. 


“(c) If you moor your dinghy 
astern, have line short so as 
to leave all possible sea room. 
This is especially important 
at night. Club launches are 
not permitted to tow dinghies. 


The use of the ‘T’ flag when 
calling the club launch is en- 
couraged in order to reduce 
excessive horn blowing. 
“Bte., ete.” 


“(q 


SS 


3. Use your collective influence to 
get better. protection through 
harbor police, whether local or 
federal officers. 


Heretofore you ‘‘salts’”’ and your 

“foam factories”? have been pretty 
free from thievery but, Sailor, if you 
ever let the sticky-fingered fra- 
ternity realize that pickings may be 
easy, some day you'll go to start 
up your kicker and find you haven’t 
any. . 
Nor are you lucky poop-deckers 
with captains aboard immune. Cap- 
tains have a habit of going ashore 
more frequently than you think and 
occasionally their girl friends may 
urge them to stay longer than you 
might approve. You don’t know 
their habits any too well but, be- 
lieve me, the crooks will. Your ship 
is always locked—but so are 
houses. Your only answer, Sailor, 
must be efficient harbor police. 


4. Work out an inspection service 
for your harbor covering at least 
ground tackle, buoy spacing, etc. 


Every three or four years, a good 
old-fashioned howling “duster” 
comes along and makes a sorry mess 
of a usually placid fleet, piles up a 
bunch of boats on shore and leaves 
those that ride it out with scars on 
their topsides from the drifters. It 
isn’t the big, well cared for yacht 
that breaks loose and causes the 
damage but usually a few poorly 
moored craft whose owners thought 
an old stove made a good anchor or 
who decided that last year’s line 
would last another season. No one 
checked him up and said: “ Brother, 
maybe you don’t care what happens 
to your own spray chariot but when 
it breaks loose in the bay someone 
else is going to suffer from your 
carelessness.”’ 

Surely there should be some one 
in every harbor charged with that 
Tesponsibility, and given the au- 
thority to inspect and approve or 
Teject every permanent mooring. 
Inciientally, there are some that 
were put down about the time Grant 
put down Richmond and_ that 


haven’t seen the light of day since. 
If some of these were hoisted for 
inspection, you placid poop-deckers 
would get a shock. If all the inade- 
quate ground tackle were laid end 
to end, it would reach from here to 
the conclusion that something ought 
to be done about it.* 


5. Demand an increase in the local 
Coast Guard and more compre- 
hensive inspection of craft and 
equipment, particularly as to 
lights. 

If you don’t appreciate the need 
for more adequate inspection, try 
crossing the Sound any Sunday 
evening after dark and you'll get 'a 
lesson in derelict dodging from a 
fleet of unlighted, homeward bound 
water-week-enders. Perhaps you’d 
enjoy seeing them all drowned but 
you hate to be the direct cause and, 
besides, hitting one of them is kinda 
tough on your stem, to say nothing 
of your nervous system. 

Just knowing your rights isn’t 
going to keep you out of trouble nor 
make you feel completely safe and 
comfortable. 

And speaking of regulations, be- 
fore you can join the wheel-grippers 
on the highway you have to pass a 
test that weeds out the totally unfit 
— generally. Just because you in- 
tend to drive a Baby Austin doesn’t 
exempt you. Highway officials know 
that a little car can cause a big acci- 
dent. Usually, before a fellow buys 
a car, he is a seasoned driver. Too 
often, his first boat is his first sea 
experience. 

On water you can go tearing 
through the fleet even if you are 
blind, down at the bow mentally, 
and wholly incompetent. You don’t 
have to know rules nor carry any 
certificate of fitness. Motor boat 
operators aren’t the only offenders, 
by a long shot. However, the speed 
factor is generally three or four 
times as great as in the case of a 
sail boat and, consequently, the 
danger materially increased. 

Why not an operator’s license for 
boatmen—even for those out- 
board speed boat drivers? They are 
merely marine motorcycles, and 
motorcycle operators are, quite 
properly, licensed on land. 


6. Bring pressure to bear on au- 
thorities for the improvement of 
existing anchorages and water- 
ways. 


These Long Island Sound waters 
do not offer a great deal of close in, 
safe anchorages and those we have 
are already pretty crowded. In 
Pelham Bay, for instance, you need 
a shoehorn to get into the fleet — 
and it’s a rapidly growing fleet. 

The North Shore of Long Island, 
for long stretches, offers about as 
much protection as a burlesque 
queen’s costume. Besides, Hemp- 


* This article was written before the 
hurricane which proved all too conclu- 
swely the need for greater attention to 
moorings. [Editor. | 
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YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


SMALL CRUISERS 
OFF-SHORE CRUISERS 


YACHT TENDERS e 
COMMUTERS « 


PLAY BOATS e STEEL DIESEL YACHTS 


SPEEDWAY ENGINES 
OVERHAULING and REPAIRING 
COMPLETE YACHT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS ; 


NEW YORK 
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Here’s a Radio 


THAT’S BEEN DESIGNED 





If your dealer cannot supply you, 

"send today for free illustrated 
catalog Y-5, showing complete line 
of receivers for all types of boats. A 
few exclusive territories still open 
to wide awake dealers and repre- 
sentatives. Write at once. 













Here is the latest in Portable, Compact 
Marine Radio Receivers. Brings in Coast 
Guard weather reports, domestic and foreign 
broadcast stations. Low drain tubes assure 
long battery life. Price $39.95 less batteries. 
Be sure you hear and see these marvelous 
new radios before you buy. 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE CO. 


City Island Avenue, City Island, New York Model 400 








a The most popular flexible lightweight yachting cap 
on the market! Built to stand rough usage. This 
66 t cap can be folded up and carried in the pocket, and 
st ne yet when used retains its smart shape. 
a Priced to meet the requirements of the particular yachts- 
man. May be had with fixed blue top, or detachable white 
as required. 


B. SCHELLENBERG 


99 MYRTLE AVENUE & SONS, INC. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Complete Outfitters to the Owner and Crew 
Boston Rep., Atlantic Clothing Co., 328 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Be SUCCESSFUL At 
Sea Angling! 


IKE Lee Wulff when he hooked the first giant tuna ever 
taken off Newfoundland with rod and reel — use a time- 
tried, well-known line that will hold the bigger-than-ex- 
pected battlers. Rig up with a world-famous Ashaway Zane 
Grey. Known for countless world’s records and contest- 
winning success. Best twisted linen line, hade laid. Guaran- 
teed uniform wet-test strength of 3 
lbs. per thread. All sizes and lengths. 
Ask your dealer. 





































Write for free catalog and roto- 
gravure pictorial showing 90 fishing 
pictures. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 916, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Lee Wulff of New York and 
470 Ib. tuna. 

















KOHLER MODEL EP-36—1500 watts, 32- 


> be < 2 A volt D.C. Electrically cranked; battery- 

= 3 3 295 charging 

£2 3s 58 

nee 3 re s An eighteen-year reputation for dependability has given Kohler 

s g — r Electric Plants world-wide fame and acceptance among boat owners 

3 
g - 
é smoothly, wih minimum noise. Jolts, tilts and vibration do not faze 


them. Slow-speed, multi-cylinder, water-cooled engine uses verv little 
fuel. Adequate capacity for lighting, fans, pumps, refrigeration, galley 
appliances, winches, signals, radio. Battery-charging and direct-service 
models, up to 10,000 watts. 32- to 110-volt D.C. Also A.C. models. 
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KOHLER OF KOHLER 


——_—_——-—. ! Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating. Equipment 


AGAIN!... 


General Communication Company leads 
the way with a new marine radio com- 
pass — the Model 8 — incorporating 
many new improvements and desirable 


features including the new SIGNAL 
VISUALIZER. 


» Be sure to see the Dane-G.C. Line 
before you buy. Models from $140.00 
up. Send today for your FREE copy of 
our illustrated booklet. 
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General Communication Co. 
677 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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CLINKER-BUILT by LYMAN 


When you buy a 1939 LYMAN, your guarantee of perfection is the experi- 
ence we have gained in sixty-four years of specialized Clinker construction 


Outboard models in 11-13 and 15-ft. sizes... 20... eee cece cee Priced from $155.00 
Inboard models in 17-18-20-21 and 24-ft. sizes. ...............00ccecce Priced from $1075.00 





See your dealer or write for catalogue 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS + 1550 First Street + Sandusky, Ohio 














KERMAN 
FOOTOMETER 


The most accurate speedometer ever designed 
for marine use, tells you at a glance how your 
boat is footing. Back lighted dial gives daytime 
visibility at night. Guaranteed accurate within 
2%. Calibrated to knots or miles, three scale 
ranges. 





Very moderate in price 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE TODAY 


KERMAN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1000 OLD COLONY BLDG. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Now Leia tailed on 
MALABAR XII 

















stead and Oyster _ are a long 
distance away. 

Besides, you can’t use half of the 
harbors if you draw over a couple of 
feet. Flushing Bay is a big expanse 
of water on the map but you 
couldn’t drown in most of it unless 
you tripped and fell. What a suction 
dredge and a few bulkheads would 
do to increase elbow room is no- 
body’s business. That’s the trouble; 
it’s been nobody’s business too 
long. 

oe they have ‘dredged a 12-foot 
channel down the middle of the Bay 
to the Flushing Meadow Boat 
Basin adjoining the World’s Fair 
grounds, but this is a channel pri- 
marily for commercial craft. 

It would take only a few sticks of 
dynamite, properly placed, to clean 
out a few outstandingly dangerous 
rocks in the western end of Long 
Island Sound (for example) where 
traffic is heaviest. This would not 
only make it safe for the “greeny,” 
who didn’t have a chart and couldn’t 
read it if he had one, but it might 
help you old “salts” who “know 
every rock in the Sound” and oc- 
casionally prove it by finding one 
with your boat’s keel. 

You are part of a tremendous 
army (sorry, I mean navy) whose 
collective voice can make itself 
heard. Just think of the number of 
yachtsmen, yacht clubs, yacht 
brokers, yacht builders and yards, 
sailmakers, engine manufacturers, 
yacht supply houses, etc. It’s a big 
gang that has not been getting the 
attention it deserves. Being sea- 
going, you probably never heard 
the expression that the wheel that 
squeals the loudest gets the grease 
but you do know that a bell buoy 
gets more notice than a silent nun 
— it makes more noise. So should 
you. 


7. Urge the necessity for immedi- 
ate action on yacht basin con- 
struction and on a long range 
plan for an adequate number of 
basins. 


Yacht basins are the marine 
equivalent of the now common city 
parking lots which provide safe 
refuge for car owners who can’t find 
a piece of vacant curb without an 
adjacent hydrant. The majority of 
automobiles are owned by men who 
can’t afford a garage and, as time 
goes on — if the condition does not 
already exist — the vast majority 
of boats will be owned by those who 
can’t afford to belong to a yacht 
club. Neither can they afford to pay 
the rates demanded at the few little 
yacht basins where space is at a 
premium. 

Around New York, boat basins 
are largely in the hands of the Com- 
missioner of Parks who, in a pub- 
lished article last summer, was 
credited with “hating yacht clubs.’’ 
This outburst was occasioned by 
his plan to run a feeder highway for 
the new Whitestone Bridge along 
the shore in front of the Bayside 
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Yacht Club. Previously, his West 
Side Highway development had dis- 
lodged numerous yacht clubs and 
yards that for years had occupied 
the east bank of the Hudson River. 
His Orchard Beach project in Pel- 
ham Bay Park had taken further 
toll of old established clubs. 

In spite of all this, however, it is 
unfair to say that Mr. Moses “hates 
yacht clubs.’’ He is out to give New 
York the greatest boulevard and 
park system in the land. He is 
merely heeding the louder cries of 
motorists for better transportation 
facilities and of families for ample 
playground and recreational centers. 

The boating group has never 
“turned on the heat’ enough to 
warm him up to the great need of a 
large body of citizens. 

New York City motorists have 
just gotten a marvelous ten million 
dollar West Side Express Highway. 
Near it, on the Hudson at 96th 
Street, is a pathetically small and 
completely inadequate yacht basin 
where a few boats can tie up at 
$25.00 per month. Miles of avail- 
able waterfront property, construc- 
tion work all around, with derricks 
remaking sections of shore line, 
huge sums of money being spent for 
acres of playgrounds and multi-lane 
speedways and vast landscaped 
areas — but only one little insig- 
nificant spot devoted to the large 
and growing boating-minded popu- 
lation. Remember, too, that hun- 
dreds of homeless boat owners were 
cast adrift by this very piece of con- 
struction work. 

Sure, I know there are a few 
basins under construction and oth- 
ers proposed, but they are inade- 
quate for present needs, let alone 
future requirements. Don’t blame 
Moses, blame yourself. 

The much-admired Orchard Beach 
development on Rodman’s Neck 
forced many a boat into the con- 
gested City Island fleet and, as yet, 
no provision has been made to re- 
lieve the condition created. A small 
boat basin is proposed on the west 
side of Rodman’s Neck, in East- 
chester Bay, but it is pitifully in- 
adequate for the local boat popula- 
tion. Include a little cove to the 
northward, a short breakwater and 
a little dredging and, boy, you’ve 
got something! Call Mr. Moses’ at- 
tention to it and then ask Uncle 
Sam to please lend him one of his 
mud-sucking contraptions. If they 
don’t hear you — yell! 


8. Put your support back of yacht- 
ing periodicals and let them help 
wage your battles. 


Obviously, you aren’t going to 
hire a hall and raise your individual 
voice about all this, nor would it do 
any good if you did. The move must 
be a concerted one, one that has the 
backing of associations, clubs and 
all concerned. Marine ‘magazines 
will carry the banner if you 
back them up. Read them and then, 
when they point the way, act. 
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It’s been your practically private 
ocean for so long that you old 
“salts” are as spoiled as three-day- 
old smelts but you’d better snap 
out of your nautical nonchalance 
because this new gang was raised 
to believe in the freedom of the 
seas and they are out after their 
share of.it. 


If you don’t want to get pushed 
out of your own puddle, you’d bet- 
ter get busy and scrape your old 
notions down to the wood and make 
a real job of it. It’s no job, either, to 
delegate to the paid hands. It’s too 
important to your future peace and 
happiness and safety. 

All hands on deck, Sailor! 


Which Class Is Faster? 


(Continued from page 63) 


30-Square-Metres over the Inter- 
nationals becomes certain is inde- 
terminable but would seem to be 
when the straight line course is cov- 
ered at over 5 miles per hour. What 
this means in terms of wind veloc- 
ity cannot be figured. From my ob- 
servations, it seemed that with 
about an 8-mile breeze, the ‘‘30’s” 
held the Internationals on the wind 
and showed an increasing advan- 
tage as the wind increased. Off the 
wind, the “‘30’s”’ seemed to hold 
the Internationals with a wind of 
somewhere from 4 to 6 miles’ veloc- 
ity, but the advantage with stronger 
winds was not as great as in wind- 
ward sailing. Further comparisons 
on definite courses will throw more 
light on the subject and provide 
data from which more comprehen- 
sive comparisons can be drawn. 


Table II brings out the radical 
differences between the two types. 
The ‘‘30’s” are longer and slimmer, 
with a much greater overhang fore 


and aft. The Internationals have a . 


greater draft and freeboard. It will 
also be noted that the Internation- 
als have 32 per cent greater sail 
area. This combination of factors 
unquestionably explains the greater 
speed of the Internationals in light 
airs. 

The fact that the ‘30’s” can 
stand much heavier weather and 


. travel faster in such weather like- 


wise seems to be due to the finer 
hull lines, wetted surface progres- 
sively greater as the boat heels over, 
and a sail cut down to a point where 
it is practically impossible to make 
them take water over the lee cock- 
pit rail. 
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BUDA INBOARD MARINE ENGINES! 
13%, H.P....2144H.P.... 534 H.P. 
for Dinghies — Sailboats — Utilities 
Fishing Boats 
No other inboard engine offers these advantages: 
“AIR JACKETING” (Improved Air Cooling) 
takes all engine heat out of boat — no more 
hot pipes or exhaust fumes. 100% Marine 
Engine, built to BUDA Standards. 
REVERSE AND REDUCTION DRIVE, 


with ‘Free Wheeling” Clutch completely built in, will give years of 
trouble-free service on all types of small boats. 


PRICE, Complete — 134 H.P. — $81.00 
(FOB Harvey, Ill.) — 914 H.P. — $94.00 
MARI a E 


THE BUDA CO. (cert's'.) Harvey, Illinois 


Builders of Quality Marine Engines for 175 Years 

















TABLE I 
Miles 
Elapsed Time, Average of 1st Two Boats per 
Length of Course  30-Square-Metre International hour Faster 
h. m. s. h. m. s. 

July 8 714 miles 1:51:44 1:51:17 4.07 I 
15 6 1:15:51 1:20:21 4.75 ~~ “3O" 
19 6 a 2:19:25 2:49:48 2.58 “30” 
27 7% 1:43:47 1:58:51 4.32 “30” 

Aug. 2 14 “ 2:58 :278 2:53:21 4.85 I 

5 7 e 2:41:59 2:48:41 2.78: “a 

8 “ 2:22:21 2:04:36 4.35 I 
10 7 i” i 1:35:40 1:34:27 4.75 I 
12 1:24:08 1:30:01 6.3 i 
16 " 2:45:41 2:40:01 2.25 I 
19 534 “a 1:43:34 1:40:13 2.03 I 
22 7% “ 1:59:11 1:44:53 4.38 I 
25 19% “ 3:40:29 4:03:03. > Meas od 
26 8% * 2:05:54 2: 0:32 4,22 I 
26 84 “ 1:54:23 1:56:28 4.46 30” 
27 15% “ 4:12:31 3:41:04 4.23 “30” 


* In this race the leading two ‘‘30’s” were nearly two miles ahead of the lead- 
ing Internationals at a point less than a half mile from the finish when they ran 
into a calm. The ‘30’s” sat almost motionless while several Internationals 
drifted around them and over the line. 


>In this race the leading “30” finished in 15 seconds shorter elapsed time 
than the leading International. The second and third ‘‘30’s” were engaged in a 

“private feud” which took them well off the course. Wind changed in middle of 
race, so practically the entire course was sailed with a following wind. 


Notre: — Nautical miles used throughout. 


TABLE II. COMPARISON OF MEASUREMENTS 


30-Square-M etre International 

NEH One-Design One-Design 
Length Waber Lines. .. i0ks isis case cok: 26’ 4.6” 21’ 5” 
length Que Bis oo. ores et 41’ 33''2” 
cat, HR REE MERC CITRINE. Bi 6! 7.2” 6’ 9” 
Freeboard (amidships)................. 1’ 7.08” a7" 
Balt os eek ss eile oer es 4’ 9” 5° 4” 
Meplaananie ooo 5 oo oss ek a oss 5,500 lbs. 6,800 Ibs. 
Med 6c iccas sy ves cies ey ONES 3,080 Ibs. 4,100 lbs. 
Ol Mites oo dec gaicd eens 322.8 sq. ft. 426 sq. ft. 
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HE MYSTIC STAR 


Visit West Mystic aid try for yourselfan 
improved modern star boat with all the 
latest developments. 


The flexible rig. New and different fit- 
tings and gadgets. Extremely light and 
strongly constructed hulls. 


STAR BOAT SPARS — RIGGING — FITTINGS 


We furnish solid rod rigging, both stain- 
less and galvanized, forall types of boats. 


Write us for further information 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD -INC: 


WEST MYS (IC Ao 
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Pacioling: we double i 

rooms, large deck. house, 

built in | Shower, many other 
. features. Send for co : 
detajls and lite 









Other Models 
Up to 100 ft. 


HENRY C.GREBE & €0. INC. 


3250 Worthen Washtenaw thve,, Chicago, Gle. 
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Albert E. Ricans 
& Brother 


WENONA 
MARYLAND 


Sailmakers 





ESTABLISHED 
1870 








PROVEN ON THE MAINE COAST 





STOCK 35°38 42° CRUISERS 





SOUTH COAST BOAT CO. 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


South Coast Flesible Rigs and Star Fittings 
‘Aveilable .. . Send for Catelag 


* SPARKLER Hi . . . Third 


COMMODORE JAHNCKE OPEN 
SERIES NEW ORLEANS 

















Selling Marine Supplies Over 100 Years 


WHEN YOU CRUISE 
SAVE YOUR FOOD 


with a 
Thermo-Vac Sea Chest 


Two pounds of cracked ice will 
keep temperature in chest at 36 
for two days. Four sizes from $9.75 
to $13.95. Full particulars on re- 
quest. 


JAMES BLISS & CO., INC. 
220 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Yachts Equipped from Truck to Keelson 
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Another Newcomer: the New Bedford 35 


(Continued from page 80) 


can’t have everything in a 35 
footer, and there are almost as many 
of them as we would like to have. 
There is room for a Shipmate stove 
if you care to have one. If not, or if 
you only want the Shipmate aboard 
during May, September and Octo- 
ber, the space it occupies can be 
devoted to a built-in, removable 
locker unit, and cooking done on a 
small alcohol or kerosene stove on 
top. Not only is there a good sized 
sink but it is covered with a top 
which fits tight and is flush with the 
remainder of the dresser top for 
still more working and “laying 
out” space. 


Engine room insulated 


The power plant of the 35 is a 
Gray Four-22 installed in an un- 
usually accessible location under 
the bridge deck. The shaft log is 
lined with lead and the bearings are 
Goodrich Cutless. The engine com- 
partment is well insulated against 
sound transmission,on three sides 
and above with Celotex. The only 


thing we noticed as missing is a 
ventilating duct or hatch. We’d like 
to see a better means of getting 
fresh air down to the engine and re- 
moving the warm air. This defi- 
ciency, however, is somewhat offset 
by the luxury of a rubber mounted 
engine and a Bendix flexible ex- 
haust line. 

There are many other things 
about the New Bedford 35 we could 
comment upon, most of them fa- 
vorably, but space does not permit. 
If we owned one of these boats 
there might be a few things we’d 
like to change, but not many. We 
don’t quite understand why the 
four chainplates for the shrouds had 
to be spread out so, but maybe 
we’re thinking too much about rac- 
ing and that widely over-rated fac- 
tor, wind resistance. She’s a fine 
example of a modern stock auxili- 
ary, very much like several of her 
contemporaries in appearance and 
layout, but we can’t condemn a 
situation decreed by style and 
popular demand. 


Another New Anchor 


HE two most common types of 

anchors in use today are the kedge 
type with opposed flukes and the 
navy type with two pivoting flukes. 
There is also the plow type and the 
new light-weight anchors of sheet 
metal. Each has its advantages 
and disadvantages. Further im- 
provements will undoubtedly come, 
however, for there is evidence to 
show that inquisitive and practical 
yachtsmen are still on the trail of 
the perfect anchor. Among them is 
R. S. Danforth of San Francisco 
who tells us of a new non-fouling 
Navy type anchor of cast steel 
with a tested holding power per 
pound of weight of ten times that 
of the conventional kedge and 
twenty-five times that of the con- 
ventional Navy type. 

It may all sound too good to be 
true but we know that Danforth 
has been experimenting with and 
developing yacht anchors for years 
and has discarded a half dozen or 
more trial models during that 
period. His object has* been to 
combine the stowing and handling 
ease of the Navy type with the 
holding power of a kedge anchor 


The new Danforth 
Navy type an- 
chor which com- 
bines non-fouling 
easy stowing 
qualities with 
tremendous hold- 
ing power 


and eliminate their shortcomings at 
the same time. He seems to have 
succeeded and then some. 

The principal disadvantages of 
the kedge are that the anchor rode 
can easily become fouled around 
the upturned fluke and that the 
stock must be pulled through the 
shank before using and out again 
before stowing. The Navy type is 
non-fouling and can be stowed 
easily in the hawse-pipe or on deck 
but has very little holding power 
for its weight. Extensive tests have 
shown the cause of its poor holding 
power. With the fluke angle usually 
used, the anchor does not bury 
itself, but drags along with only 
the points of the flukes in the 
ground. If built with angles effi- 
cient for digging in, it will immedi- 
ately rotate around the shank, due 
to the unbalance resistance of the 
ground pressing downward on one 
fluke more than on the other. 

The Danforth Navy Anchor uses 
angles efficient for digging in, with 
the flukes so close to the shank 
that the effect is that of a single 
fluke when the rotation is elimi- 
nated. It secures its holding power 
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by immediate burial in firm ground 
instead of dragging along the sur- 
face. A short stock at the fluke end 
keeps the flukes pointed down- 
ward. It stows easily and com- 
pactly without disassembling and 
can be carried in the hawse-pipes 
if desired. It is non-fouling and will 
not become shod with mud. It 
breaks out easily. 

The inventor’s tests of the hold- 
ing power secured by this design 
show amazing results. The fol- 
lowing results were obtained in an 
average holding ground —a mix- 
ture of fine sand and mud, and with 
scopes of from four to six times the 
depth of water: 

75 lb. Conventional Kedge 
275 to 325 lbs. 
20 Ib. Lightweight Folding Kedge 
310 to 375 lbs. 
30 Ib. Danforth Navy 
1000 to 1300 lbs. 


With a scope of eight times the 
depth of water the holding power 
of the Danforth Anchor was 1500 
to 1800 Ibs., and even at a scope of 
only 11% times the depth, where an 
anchor would not be expected to 
hold at all, it pulled 300 Ibs. 

Additional tests in 344 fathoms 
in hard sand bottom on Southamp- 
ton Shoal in San Francisco Bay 
gave the following results: 


75 Ib. Conventional Kedge, Scope 
Oe We Be ss 320 lbs. 
20 Ib. Lightweight Folding Kedge, 
Scope 4144 tol.......... 420 lbs. 
30 lb. Danforth Navy, Scope 4 to 1 

(Maximum pull available) 
No drag at 1400 Ibs. 


In order to withstand these very 
severe strains this anchor has been 
made of cast steel instead of iron. 
It is now available in 15 lIb., 30 lb. 
and 65 lb. sizes. 



















WILL FIX THIS 


Dented Stems are Easily Repaired 
with this Wood in Cans! 


Plastic Wood is actual wood in putty 
form; that dries to hard, F pein sear 
wood. Owners of yachts and row boats 
alike have turned to this marvelous 
discovery because it has filled the long- 
felt n for lasting, water-proof re- 
pairs at low cost. fixes loose bolts, 
dented stems, splintered plank ends, 
and 1001 other things. 

Get the genuine in cans or tubes at 
ship chandler, paint, hardware and 
10¢ stores. 


HANDLES LIKE PUTTY \ 




















Tams, Inc., Florida Office 


AMS, INC., announce that, owing to the volume of business being done 

in Miami, their Miami office, located at 1101 Lincoln Road, Miami 
Beach, will be operated on a twelve-month basis, offering service of all 
kinds to yachtsmen who visit Florida at any time of the year, and par- 
ticularly in the late spring and early summer fishing season. 

Frederick L. Reid, who was in charge of this office last winter, has 
recently been made vice president of Tams, Inc. 


New 548 Cubic Inch Engine Is Announced by Scripps 


ANEW updraft, six cylinder, 175 hp. marine engine has recently been 

introduced by the Scripps Motor Company of Detroit. It develops 
175 hp. at a comparatively low engine speed of only 2400 r.p.m. but has 
a broad operating range and is capable of smooth and effortless performance 
when equipped with large propellers. Carburetor experts, who have wit- 
nessed tests, are surprised at the low specific fuel consumption which is 
obtained at normal compression by using regular gasoline only. 

The length overall is 66 inches; the height above the center line of the 
crankshaft 233% inches, bore, 414 inches, stroke, 534 inches and piston 
displacement 548 cubic inches. The net weight is 1175 Ibs. These measure- 
ments denote a low and compact motor requiring minimum space for easy 
installation in the new streamlined boats of modern design. It conforms 
in exterior appearance to the new Scripps 223 hp. engine, Model 208. 

This new engine is also available in high speed Model 168, the standard 
rotation engine turning a right hand propeller, and Model 169, the opposite 
rotation and construction for twin propeller installation. 

The filtered fuel is fed to the six cylinders by an all metal, self-priming 
and self-regulating rotary type fuel pump through a pair of 2” Zenith up- 
draft carburetors protected by the newest type of flame arresters. These 
no-drip carburetors have extra large capacity sumps in the air horns 
which catch and retain the unused fuel that normally drains down when 
the engine is stopped. Through an internal metering tube that reaches to 
the bottom of the sumps, the pocketed fuel is gradually used when the 
engine is started again. This advanced safety feature prevents fuel from 
dripping into the bilge. 

The dual ignition system supplies two synchronized sparks to the two 
spark plugs in each cylinder. A full automatic type distributor eliminates 
spark control. Perfect lubrication by high pressure force feed is assured. 
The system includes full flow Purolator with pressure relief valve, Scripps 
designed oil cooler, and pressure and scavenger pump. 

This new engine is also available with built-in reduction gears having 
tatios of 2 to 1 and 2.43 to 1 which extend its usefulness to heavier boats 
in either single or twin propeller installations. 


++ + 
Bliven Adds Sailboat Department 


UE to the increasing interest and demand for sailing boats and aux- 
iliaries, Charles W. Bliven & Company, yacht brokers of New Rochelle, 

. Y., have recently inaugurated a sailboat department. The listing, sale, 
wa charter of boats in this department will be under the guidance of George 
- “Buddy” Banks, who is well known in Long Island Sound racing 


citcles, and has also had considerable off-shore cruising and racing ex- 
perience, 








BOATS UNLIMITED 


You are invited to see our display of small boats — 


@ The popular Lawley-built 15 ft. One Design 
Sloop. 


@ The new Skaneateles 111 ft. cat rigged 
Gosling, designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 


@ The Practical Lawley 8 ft. Pram, rowing and 
sailing tenders. 


@ The 46 Ib. 7 ft. Penn Yan Aerodinghy. 
@ The inexpensive 8 ft. Palmer Scott Pram. 


We are also sales agents for and can furnish complete information on Owens Cruisers, 
Cape Ann Boats, Gibbs inboard power sea skiffs, the Anchorage Company's complete 
line of dinghies, also boats by Herreshoff. 


VISIT = WRITE ® PHONE 


BOATS UNLIMITED 


231 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
East Arcade bet. 45th & 46th Sts. Tel. MUtray Hill 9-4128 














CORRECT YACHTING UNIFORMS SINCE le56 T¢ 















“ Complete Outfits 
for 
OWNER, 
OFFICERS AND 

CREW 


Furnished instantly 


Yacht owners are invited to 
send for our new Booklet“ Y” 





S. APPEL & CO., INC. 


14 to 18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
MIAMI BRANCH: Open All Winter 


























SEE THE NEW DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and 60 ments. Hulls built to 
ft. “Individualized Inte- standardized moulds. 
riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 
Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasoline or Diesel 













Write for 
brochure. 


1D NYS | N Ba rin NEW YORK CITY 


: Phone WEstchester 7-7000 
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